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PREFACE 


IN  the  Preface  to  Volume  I,  it  is  stated  that  the  present  work 
will  extend  to  three  volumes,  but  it  has  become  quite  clear  to 
the  writer  that  its  division  into  four  volumes  is  essentially 
necessary. 

Volume  I  brought  us  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine. 
Volume  II,  starting  from  the  Edict  of  Milan,  carries  us  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Western  Empire  under  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes,  and  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  It  describes  the  great  Arian 
Heresy,  as  well  as  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  We  see  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  the  British  Isles  and  in 
the  West  generally,  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  Power,  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  Schism  under  Photius  and  its  completion  under 
Michael  Cerularius.  It  is  intended,  in  Volume  III,  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  so-called  Reformation,  and  to  end  Volume  IV 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Restoration  of  the  Temporal 
Power  in  1929,  under  Pope  Pius  XI. 

The  Presbytery, 

Our  Lady  Immaculate, 

Whittingham, 

Northumberland. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1930. 
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PART  II 

EARLY  MIDDLE  PERIOD 
FROM  THE  EDICT  OF  MILAN  TO  THE  HOLY 

ROMAN  EMPIRE 


CHAPTER  I 

FROM  THE  EDICT  OF  MILAN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

CONSTANTINE  (313-337) 

FAR-reaching,  indeed,  on  the  lives  of  the  Christians  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Edict  of  Milan  (313).  Now  at 
length  might  Christianity  be  said  to  be  free  ;  free,  not 
only  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  but  free,  too,  in  the  sense 
that  its  civil  liberties  were  henceforth  to  be  fully  recog¬ 
nised.  This  celebrated  edict  not  only  granted  toleration  to  the 
Church,  but  it  restored  to  the  churches  property  that  had  been 
confiscated  from  them  during  the  persecutions,  and  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  other  measures  equally  favourable  to  the  Christians. 
Leaving  the  catacombs,  the  faithful  could  now  appear  in  the  open, 
and  at  once  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  repairing  their  ruined 
churches,  and  organising  themselves  according  to  the  Church's 
laws.  Constantine  openly  showed  himself  favourable  to  their 
religion,  and  firmly,  yet  judiciously,  did  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  win  over  the  pagans  to  what  he  was  convinced  was  the  only  true 
form  of  religious  worship.  The  clergy  were  to  be  exempt  from 
public  taxes,  as  well  as  from  the  burden  of  such  municipal  duties 
as  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  their  state. 

It  was  decreed  that  Sunday  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  as  a  day  of 
rest :  that  no  unnecessary  laborious  work  be  performed  thereon ; 
and  that  even  judicial  actions  must  be  deferred  to  another  day, 
except  it  was  a  question  which  concerned  the  emancipation  of  a 
slave.  On  Sunday,  military  exercises  were  to  cease,  so  that  Christian 
soldiers  might  be  left  free  to  take  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Church.  Even  the  pagan  soldiers  were  marched  outside  the 
towns,  where,  with  arms  extended  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  they 
had  to  recite  a  formula  of  prayer  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
the  Author  of  the  Emperor's  triumphs  and  prosperity. 

Paganism,  now  no  longer  in  favour  with  the  Emperor,  was  never¬ 
theless  allowed  that  freedom  of  worship  granted  to  it  by  the  Edict 
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of  Milan*  Constantine,  it  is  true,  prohibited  certain  superstitious 
practices,  for  example,  divination  and  secret  sacrifices;  but  the 
pagans  were  quite  free  to  carry  out  their  customary  public  services. 
If  he  caused  certain  temples  to  be  destroyed,  it  was  on  account  of 
some  wicked  imposture,  or  in  the  name  of  offended  modesty  arising 
from  practices  of  gross  immorality  permitted  under  the  cloak  of 
religion. 

Many  pagan  customs  were  abolished  owing  to  the  offence  given 
by  them  to  the  Christians,  such  as  gladiatorial  shows,  the  exposing 
of  new-born  babes,  and,  out  of  respect  for  our  Lord's  death  upon 
the  Cross,  death  by  crucifixion. 

When  the  defeat  and  death  of  Licinius,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
left  Constantine  master  of  the  whole  Empire,  he  allowed  the  pagans 
in  the  East  the  same  liberties  as  those  in  the  West.  Although  at 
times  he  showed  his  aversion  to  paganism,  and  exhorted  the  pagans 
to  embrace  Christianity,  yet  he  used  no  constraint. 

But  while  Constantine  thus  favoured  Christianity  in  his  own 
dominions,  Licinius  in  the  East,  instigated  by  jealousy,  and  wishful 
to  gain  the  favour  and  fidelity  of  his  pagan  supporters,  had  begun, 
in  316,  a  more  or  less  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He 
forbade  all  religious  ceremonies  within  the  city  itself ;  he  dismissed 
from  his  service  all  Christian  officers  ;  and  all  who  held  posts  under 
the  government  were  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  on  pain  of 
banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death.  Among  the  victims  of  Licinius 
are  to  be  counted  many  holy  bishops,  and  it  is  to  this  persecution 
that  we  must  assign  the  story  of  the  Armenian  martyrs — The  Forty 
Martyrs  of  Sebaste — related  in  the  first  volume. 

This  state  of  affairs  brought  on  a  religious  war  between  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Licinius,  the  first  being  the  champion  of  Christianity,  the 
other  the  defender  of  paganism.  Licinius  was  totally  defeated  at 
Adrianople  (323)  and  lost  his  crown  ;  the  following  year  he  was  put 
to  death  for  his  intrigues.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East,  Constantine's  victory  meant  peace  to  the  Church  throughout 
the  Empire. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Licinius  that  Constantine  openly 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  but  he  deferred  being  baptised  till 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  His  victories  over  the  pagan  emperors 
he  attributed  to  help  from  above,  and,  although  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  all  his  subjects  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  still  left 
them  free  to  choose  for  themselves.  To  Christians  he  gave  the  most 
honourable  positions  in  the  State ;  he  had  his  children  brought  up 
in  the  true  faith,  and,  under  his  influence,  many  magnificent  churches 
were  erected  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  Rome  itself  several  churches 
are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  him,  among  them  being  the  Vatican 
basilica,  which  was  completely  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  still,  however,  retained  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  more  on 
account  of  the  authority  which  it  conferred,  than  for  any  use  that  he 
might  make  of  its  powers,  or  of  the  religious  duties  attached  to  the 
office. 
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In  325,  Constantine  left  the  East  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
Rome,  after  an  absence  of  some  twelve  years*  In  312,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  he  had  entered  the  capital  as  the 
conqueror  of  Maxentius,  and  had  been  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  as  the  saviour  of  his  country*  This  time 
his  reception  was  cold  in  the  extreme*  His  long  absence  from  the 
city  had  cooled  the  affection  of  the  Romans  for  him,  and  his  decided 
preference  for  Christianity  had  alienated  the  loyalty  of  many* 
Disappointed  and  mortified  by  such  conduct,  he  dissembled  his 
wrath,  it  is  true,  but  the  insult  rankled  in  his  breast,  nor  was  it  ever 
forgotten. 

He  did  not  remain  any  great  length  of  time  in  Rome*  Several 
deeds  of  cruelty  for  which  he  was  responsible  had  taken  away  his 
peace  of  mind.  There  was  the  tragic  fate  of  his  eldest  son,  Crispus, 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  on  a  false  accusation  brought  against  him 
by  his  jealous  stepmother,  Fausta*  But  when  he  found  that  he  had 
been  cruelly  deceived  by  Fausta,  he  caused  her  to  be  smothered 
in  an  over-heated  bath.  He  had,  moreover,  outlived  his  former 
glory  and  popularity*  Towards  the  end  of  326,  he  left  the  city  for 
good  and  all,  resolved  on  giving  the  Empire  a  new  capital.  At  the 
same  time  his  pious  mother,  the  saintly  Empress  Helena,  left  Rome 
with  him  and  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

The  spot  fixed  upon  by  Constantine  for  his  new  capital  was 
Byzantium,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Constantinople — the  city  of  Constantine*  The  former  city  was 
entirely  transformed  ;  its  boundaries  were  extended  ;  statues  were 
erected  and  churches  built ;  a  nobility  and  a  senate  were  given  to  it 
along  with  other  privileges — all  which  combined  to  make  of  it  a  new 
Rome. 

The  first  consequence  of  such  a  far-reaching  change  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  Roman  primacy,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  a  pernicious  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Constantinople* 

On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Helena  was  inspired  with  the  desire 
of  finding  the  identical  cross  on  which  Christ  had  suffered  for  our 
salvation*  But  there  was  no  mark  or  tradition,  even  among  the 
Christians,  indicating  the  spot  where  it  lay  buried.  The  heathens, 
out  of  hatred  for  Christianity,  had  done  what  they  could  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  our  Saviour's  tomb  ;  they  had  heaped  over  it  a  great 
quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish,  and  had  even  built  over  the  spot  a 
temple  of  Venus,  so  that  all  who  came  to  worship  there  might  appear 
to  be  adoring  a  marble  statue  of  this  false  goddess. 

Helena,  however,  was  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  her  pious  end*  In  and  about  Jerusalem  she  consulted  all 
whom  she  thought  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  her  in  her  sacred  task, 
and  was  at  length  informed  that,  if  only  she  succeeded  in  finding  the 
sepulchre  in  which  Christ  had  been  buried,  she  would  likewise  be 
able  to  find  the  instruments  by  which  He  had  been  put  to  death,  as 
it  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  dig  a  great  hole  near  the  place 
where  the  body  of  the  one  executed  was  buried,  and  throw  into  it  the 
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instruments  by  means  of  which  the  execution  had  been  carried 
out* 

Without  delay  the  Empress  caused  the  profane  building  to  be 
pulled  down,  the  statues  of  the  false  gods  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  rubbish  to  be  removed.  After  digging  to  a  great  depth, 
the  workmen  discovered  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  near  it,  three 
crosses,  together  with  the  title  that  had  been  placed  over  our  Saviour's 
head — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.  The  nails  also  were 
there  that  had  pierced  His  hands  and  feet.  But,  whereas  the  title 
was  found  separate  from  the  cross,  the  difficulty  yet  remained  how 
to  distinguish  which  of  the  three  crosses  was  the  actual  one  on  which 
our  Lord  had  died. 

There  was  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time  a  holy  bishop  named  Macarius, 
who,  knowing  that  one  of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  city  was  sick  and 
in  danger  of  death,  suggested  to  the  Empress  to  have  the  three  crosses 
carried  to  the  sick  person's  house,  not  doubting  but  that  God  would 
make  known  the  true  object  of  their  search.  This  was  done,  while 
Macarius  had  recourse  to  prayer  that  God  would  have  regard  to  their 
faith.  His  prayer  ended,  he  applied  the  crosses  singly  to  the  patient, 
when,  to  the  joy  of  all,  she  was  immediately  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  touch  of  the  third  cross  after  the  other  two  had  been 
tried  without  effect. 

Rejoiced  at  her  success,  Helena  built  a  church  over  the  spot, 
and,  after  placing  the  cross  in  a  silver  case,  lodged  it  with  great 
veneration  in  the  shrine  prepared  for  it.  Part  of  the  cross  she  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Constantinople  as  a  sacred  gift  to  the  Emperor,  who 
received  it  with  great  veneration.  Another  part  she  later  took 
with  her  to  Rome,  there  to  be  placed  in  the  church  built  to  receive 
it — the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day.  Before  returning  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  328,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  Helena  built  many  churches  in  Palestine. 

Disputes  in  regard  to  Arianism  occupied  the  last  years  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  but  a  Christian  in  name  ; 
it  was  only  when  he  felt  death  approaching  that  he  received  baptism 
at  Nicomedia,  at  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  that 
city.  He  died  a  few  days  after  (337),  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  removed  to 
Constantinople. 

Constantine  was  possessed  of  many  eminent  qualities,  and  his 
services  to  the  Church  were  of  the  highest  order ;  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  life  was  far  from  being  without  blemish.  His  titles  to  great¬ 
ness  are  that,  for  thirty  years,  he  maintained  peace  and  won  sub¬ 
mission  throughout  a  vast  empire  just  emerging  from  half  a  century 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  His  greatest  praise  is  that  he  brought 
to  a  close  the  era  of  persecutions  and  hastened  the  definite  triumph 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.* 

See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  May,  and  Marion's  Histoire  de 
l*£glise,  Vol.  I,  p.  328. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE  (a.d.  337-363) 

On  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  Empire  was,  according  to  the  late 
Emperor's  will,  divided  among  his  three  sons,  Constantine  II, 
Constans,  and  Constantius.  These  three,  fearing  rivalry  from 
their  relatives,  caused  ten  of  their  nearest  in  blood  to  be  slain.  Two, 
however,  of  the  nephews  of  the  late  Emperor,  Gallus  and  Julian, 
were  saved  from  the  massacre  by  the  kindness  of  Mark,  Bishop  of 
Arethusa,  who,  taking  pity  on  them,  kept  them  in  concealment  till 
the  danger  was  past.  Under  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  Con- 
stantius,  Gallus  was  by  him  put  to  death  in  354,  and  thus  the  only 
survivor  of  the  imperial  family  left  to  dispute  the  crown  with 
Constantius  was  Julian,  known  in  history  as  Julian  the  Apostate — 
the  two  brothers  of  Constantius  having  already  met  with  an  untimely 
death,  Constantine  in  340,  and  Constans  in  350. 

Constantius  (350-361). — In  350,  Constantius  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  reigned  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  Unable, 
however,  of  himself,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he  had 
to  reconcile  himself  once  more  to  share  his  power.  Julian  was  at 
length  brought  out  of  his  retreat,  and,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  sent 
into  Gaul  to  defend  the  Empire  in  the  West  (355). 

Julian  had  the  art  of  attaching  to  his  person  the  fidelity  of  his  men, 
and  when  peace  was  restored  on  the  Rhine,  and  Constantius  re¬ 
quired  some  of  his  picked  cohorts  to  help  him  against  the  Persians, 
they  refused  to  do  his  bidding  and  proclaimed  Julian  Emperor  of 
the  West.  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  set  out  against  his 
cousin,  but  was  not  destined  to  reach  Gaul.  Whilst  on  his  march 
by  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having  shortly  before  his  death 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch  (361). 
The  Church  had  much  to  suffer  during  his  reign  owing  to  the  marked 
favour  shown  by  him  to  the  Arians. 

**  Unworthy  son  of  a  great  man,  devoid  of  talent  as  well  as  of 
character,  consumed  by  an  insatiable  ambition  which  stopped  neither 
at  crime  nor  at  cowardice,  Constantius  must  be  ranked  among  the 
princes  who  have  dishonoured  the  purple."* 

Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363). — The  sudden  death  of  Constan¬ 
tius  saved  the  Empire  from  civil  war  and  left  Julian  sole  ruler.  Under 
this  Emperor  the  Church  was  destined  to  suffer  trials  still  more 
bitter  than  anything  she  had  been  compelled  to  endure  in  the  previous 
reign.  Though  a  professed  Christian,  Julian  was  at  heart  a  pagan, 
and  soon  it  became  clear  to  all  that  his  intention  was  to  abandon 
Christianity  and  restore  the  pagan  worship.  Once  Emperor,  he 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  330. 
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threw  off  the  mask  completely,  and  displayed  himself  in  his  true 
colours,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  new  religion. 

His  education,  which  was  half-Arian,  half-pagan,  was  destined  to 
produce  the  saddest  consequences.  The  more  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  mysteries  of  paganism,  the  more  did  he  display 
his  aversion  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  more  did  he  employ 
every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  his  subjects  throughout  the 
Empire  to  follow  his  example.  Although  he  was  but  indirectly 
guilty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Christians,  or  of  the  Galileans, 
as  he  contemptuously  called  them,  he  left  the  pagans  free  to  vent 
their  long-suppressed  hatred  for  the  Christians,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  ready  to  encourage  rather  than  to  punish  their  excesses.  In 
many  places  the  Christians  were  done  to  death  by  unruly  mobs, 
without  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  put  an 
end  to  such  outrages. 

Even  Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  saving  his  life,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality  by  the  pagans, 
and  all  but  tortured  to  death,  yet  Julian  raised  not  a  hand  to  punish 
his  savage  persecutors.  In  cities  where  the  pagans  were  numerous, 
such  excesses  were  proportionately  more  frequent.  Several  of  the 
martyrs  belong  to  this  period.  At  Antioch,  where  St  Peter  had 
first  set  up  his  bishopric,  and  which  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely 
Christian,  Julian  tried  his  utmost,  but  without  any  great  success, 
to  re-establish  paganism. 

The  many  means  which  he  employed  to  bring  about  his  wicked 
ends  were  cunning  in  the  extreme  :  he  tried  to  throw  contempt 
on  the  Christian  religion  and  to  cover  the  Christians  with  derision 
and  shame  ;  he  excluded  them  from  all  public  offices  and  condemned 
them  to  ignorance  ;  nay,  he  even  forced  them  to  help  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  the  heathen  temples.  To  bring  division  among  the 
Christians  themselves,  he  recalled  all  who  had  been  exiled  for 
conscience'  sake.  Orthodox  Catholics,  Arians,  Semi-Arians,  and 
other  heretical  sects.  He  knew  well  that,  by  their  endless  disputes 
and  quarrels,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  that  contempt 
that  he  longed  to  see,  and  produce  more  harm  to  the  Church  than  a 
bloody  persecution  could  ever  accomplish. 

Julian's  blasphemous  conduct  did  not  stop  here  :  he  would 
give  the  lie  direct  to  our  Lord  Himself.  When  prophesying  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  our  Lord, 
speaking  of  the  latter  calamity,  had  used  these  words  :  “  Amen  I 
say  to  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  a  stone  upon  a  stone  that  shall  not 
be  thrown  down  ''  (Matt.  xxiv.  2).  To  raise  up  the  Temple  again 
would  be  a  sure  way  of  belying  the  prophecy.  Orders  were  accord¬ 
ingly  given  to  this  effect ;  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  had  been  allotted 
the  work,  threw  themselves  with  zeal  into  the  joyful  task  assigned 
them. 

Twice  did  Julian  give  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ; 
twice,  however,  was  the  work  interrupted  by  Divine  interference. 
While  the  workmen  were  clearing  away  the  ruins  and  digging  down 
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for  the  new  foundations,  they  were  suddenly  interrupted  and  dis¬ 
mayed  by  a  violent  noise  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  under  their 
feet.  The  ground  shook,  balls  of  fire  burst  from  the  earth,  smoke  and 
sulphurous  exhalations  arose  about  them,  and  the  work  which  they 
had  already  done  was  utterly  destroyed.  Numbers  were  killed,  and 
the  intention  of  erecting  a  temple  had  to  be  ignominiously  abandoned. 
The  particulars  of  this  event  come  to  us  not  only  from  Catholic 
writers  of  the  time,  but  also  from  Jews,  pagans,  and  heretics. 

For  some  time  Julian  had  contemplated  making  war  on  the 
Persians,  and,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  he  himself  set  out  from  Antioch  to  join  his  army.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  enemy's  frontier,  the  Persians  withdrew  further  and 
further  into  their  own  territory,  destroying  their  own  villages  and 
leaving  a  desert  behind  them.  They  believed  that  the  Romans, 
thus  compelled  by  famine,  would  be  forced  to  retire.  Julian, 
however,  pressed  on,  but  after  a  few  days  was  surprised  by  the 
Persians  suddenly  appearing  in  his  rear.  A  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Julian,  whilst  fighting  bravely,  was  pierced  in 
the  side  with  a  Persian  javelin.  He  tried  to  tear  out  the  weapon, 
but  in  vain.  At  last,  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  he  threw  up 
his  blood-stained  hand  towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  4t  Galilean, 
Thou  hast  conquered."  He  then  fell  back  senseless  and  died. 

The  Christians  were  now  freed  from  a  monster,  who,  it  is  believed, 
and  not  without  reason,  had  vowed  their  extinction  should  his 
venture  against  the  Persians  prove  successful. 

CHAPTER  III 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE  TO 
THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT  (363-379) 

Jovian  (363-364). — On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  soldiers  set  up 
as  Emperor  one  of  their  own  officers,  Jovian,  a  brave  soldier  and  at 
the  same  time  a  professed  orthodox  Christian.  The  new  Emperor 
was  compelled  to  make  a  humiliating  peace  with  the  Persians  before 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  from  their  country  with  what  was  left  of 
the  Roman  army.  He  repealed  the  edicts  of  Julian  against  the 
Christians,  and  restored  to  the  latter  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.  To  the  various  sects,  as  well  as  to  the  pagans,  he 
extended  freedom  of  religious  worship,  although  he  forbade  the 
pagans  to  practise  their  magical  arts.  After  a  short  reign  of  eight 
months  Jovian  died  on  his  march  for  Constantinople  (364). 

Valentinian  I  (364-375). — Valentinian,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  acclaimed  Emperor  by  his  soldiers,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
required  him  to  choose  a  colleague.  His  choice  fell  upon  his  own 
brother  Valens,  whom  he  appointed  Emperor  of  the  East,  while  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  government  of  the  West.  Both  were  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  but  while  Valentinian  was  orthodox  and  opposed  to  persecu¬ 
tion,  Valens  was  in  belief  and  practice  an  Arian ;  and  in  the  East 
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where  he  ruled,  he  allowed  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  all  except 
those  who  professed  the  true  faith*  Toleration  was  allowed  even 
to  the  pagans,  provided  they  did  not  practise  secret  sacrifices  and 
divination*  From  the  following  fact  related  of  him,  we  may  judge  of 
his  hatred  for  the  Catholic  faith*  To  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Eudoxius,  he  had  given  his  confidence,  but  maintained 
against  the  Catholics  a  cruel  persecution.  When  Eudoxius  died, 
he  put  to  death  as  many  as  eight  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  crime  was 
their  humble  request  that  a  Catholic  bishop  be  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  deceased  Eudoxius. — Valentinian  died  suddenly  in  375, 
leaving  two  sons,  Gratian  and  Valentinian. 

Gratian  (375-383)* — The  downfall  of  paganism  was  greatly 
hastened  by  the  determined  course  taken  against  it  by  Gratian.  In 
refusing  the  title  and  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  went  further 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  dared  to  go ;  and  when  on  the 
death  of  Valens  in  378  he  became  sole  master  of  the  whole  empire, 
he  recalled  from  exile  all  the  orthodox  bishops,  and  left  them  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority.  Leaving 
the  government  of  the  East  to  his  Spanish  general  Theodosius,  he 
devoted  himself,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
series  of  measures  directed  against  paganism.  Among  these  measures 
may  be  mentioned  the  removal  from  the  senate  house  in  Rome  of 
the  altar  and  statue  of  Victory,  which  had  been  replaced  by  Julian 
after  being  cast  out  by  the  command  of  Constantine.  He  also 
abolished  the  superstitions  of  the  pagan  priests  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
and,  furthermore,  deprived  them  of  their  privileges. 

The  premature  and  tragic  death  of  Gratian  prevented  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  much  that  he  had  a  wish  to  do  for  the  Church  and  for 
civilisation  generally.  To  the  great  grief  of  his  friend  St  Ambrose, 
he  met  an  untimely  death  at  Lyons  (383),  being  slain  by  the  partisans 
of  Maximus,  who  had  revolted  and  been  chosen  Emperor  in  Britain. 

Theodosius  marched  against  Maximus,  whose  defeat  and  death, 
in  388,  left  Gratian's  brother,  Valentinian  II,  master  of  the  West. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  Valentinian  walked  un¬ 
swervingly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brother ;  and  his  public  and 
private  life  were  without  reproach.  The  request  of  Symmachus,  the 
pagan  senator,  asking  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  fellow  pagan 
senators  that  the  altar  of  Victory  be  restored  to  its  former  place,  met 
with  a  firm  refusal. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Valentinian  was  assassinated  at  the 
instigation  of  Arbogastus,  commander-in-chief.  Conscious  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  he,  a  little  while  before  his  tragic  end, 
sent  urgent  letters  to  St  Ambrose,  in  which  he  begged  him  to  come 
and  baptise  him ;  but  his  request  came  too  late.  Theodosius  set 
out  to  avenge  his  death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defend  the  Church's 
interests.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  victory,  Arbogastus  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  and  Theodosius  was  now  left  the  sole  and  undis¬ 
puted  ruler  of  the  Empire  (392).* 

*  See  Marion,  Histoire  de  VEglise,  Vol.  I,  p.  314  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
WESTERN  EMPIRE  (379-476) 

Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395). — When,  in  380,  Theodosius 
went  to  Constantinople,  he  bestowed  upon  St  Gregory  Nazianzen 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  of  that  city,  an  honour  which 
Gregory  consented  to  accept  only  after  his  election  had  been  ratified 
by  the  council.  Henceforth  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  was  to 
become  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  many  laws  were  published 
favourable  to  its  expansion. 

It  was  from  Theodosius  that  paganism  and  Arianism  received 
their  severest  blows.  Sacrifices  connected  with  divination  or  the 
magical  arts,  already  proscribed  in  previous  reigns,  were  again  con¬ 
demned  ;  the  heathen  temples  were  closed,  and  everywhere  external 
worship  of  the  false  gods  was  forbidden  ;  at  Alexandria  the  beautiful 
and  famous  temple  of  Serapis  was  destroyed,  a  fate  which  befell 
many  other  temples  particularly  throughout  the  East.  By  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  paganism,  at  any  rate  in  the  cities, 
might  be  accounted  dead. 

The  decline  of  Arianism  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  edict  of  Theodosius  published  in  381.  By  this  edict  the  votaries 
of  Arianism,  as  well  as  other  heretics,  were  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  assemble  together  for  public  worship,  or  to 
ordain  bishops  and  priests,  or  to  work  for  the  spread  of  their  impious 
doctrines.  Apostates  from  the  faith  were  treated  with  especial 
severity,  and  were  disqualified  even  from  making  a  will,  or  from 
benefiting  under  the  will  of  another. 

After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  Theodosius  died  at  the  age  of  50. 
The  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  was  two-fold,  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  a  work  which  he  carried  out 
with  unflinching  resolution. 

Yet  he  was  not  without  his  faults.  We  read  of  an  act  of  cruel 
revenge  he  on  one  occasion  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  They  had  been  guilty  of  an  outburst  of  riotous  conduct ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  they  were  least  suspicious  of  danger,  a 
terrible  punishment  was  exacted.  Already  the  order  had  gone  forth 
from  Milan,  where  the  Emperor  was  residing,  for  a  fearful  massacre. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  holiday,  when  crowds  of  people 
were  assembled  in  the  circus  to  watch  the  games,  that  the  order  was 
carried  into  effect.  At  a  given  signal,  armed  soldiers  rushed  into  the 
circus,  and  slew  without  mercy  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
savage  butchery  was  continued  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  7,000  lay  dead  or  dying. 

Soon  after  this  ghastly  scene,  the  Emperor  presented  himself  at 
church  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  St  Ambrose,  however, 
sternly  opposed  his  entrance,  reminding  him  that  his  hands  were 
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stained  with  innocent  blood,  and  that  he  was  accountable  to  the 
Divine  justice  for  his  crime.  The  Emperor  meekly  submitted  to  the 
rebuke,  and  with  deep  humility  accepted  the  penance  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  holy  bishop.  For  eight  months  he  bewailed,  in  peni¬ 
tential  garb,  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  again  presented  himself  before  the 
saint.  Ambrose  bade  him  take  his  place  among  the  penitents,  and 
implore  the  prayers  of  those  who  came  to  worship.  To  this  humilia¬ 
tion  also  he  submitted  without  demur ;  and  it  was  only  after 
publicly  confessing  his  guilt  that  he  was  allowed  at  length  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  church.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  ceased 
not  to  bewail  a  crime  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
unbridled  fury  of  his  passion. 

On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Empire  was  divided  between  his 
two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  ;  to  Arcadius  was  assigned  the 
East,  to  Honorius  the  West.  From  this  time  the  division  of 
the  Roman  world  was  final.  The  two  Empires,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  remained  distinct  till  their  fall,  the  former  in  476,  the  latter 
in  1453.  Both  Emperors  vigorously  enforced  the  laws  passed  by 
their  father  against  paganism. 

Arcadius  (395-408). — At  the  age  of  31,  Arcadius  died  and  left 
four  children,  a  son  who  succeeded  him  as  Theodosius  II,  and  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  St  Pulcheria,  was  the  last  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Theodosian  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  East. 

Honorius  (395-423). — As  long  as  Honorius  was  supported  by 
the  skill  of  his  general  and  chief  minister,  Stilicho,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  check  on  the  Barbarians,  who  at  that  time  had  become  a 
great  menace  to  the  Western  Empire  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  executed  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  his  master,  the 
Empire  soon  fell  a  prey  to  its  external  foes.  Honorius  deprived  the 
heathen  temples  of  their  last  sources  of  revenue  ;  the  oracles  every¬ 
where  became  silent ;  and  by  order  of  Stilicho  the  Sibylline  Books 
had  been  burnt. 

Valentinian  III  (423-455). — Valentinian  was  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  Honorius.  He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  the  laws  of  the 
great  Theodosius  in  favour  of  Catholicity,  and  ordered  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  all  such  writings  as  were  directed  against  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  met  his  death  by  assassination,  and  with  him 
came  to  an  end  in  the  West  the  dynasty  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

Romulus  Augustus  (475-476). — After  the  death  of  Valentinian 
a  succession  of  Emperors  came  to  the  throne,  most  of  them  leaving 
behind  them  little  more  than  a  name.  The  last  in  order  of  time 
bore  the  double  name  of  Romulus  Augustus,  a  weakling  uniting  in 
his  own  person  the  great  names  of  the  founders  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Empire.  In  476  the  Barbarians  put  an  end  to  the  Empire  of  the 
West. 
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THE  BLESSED  TRINITY 
CHAPTER  V 

ARIANISM— HERESIES  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 

THE  INCARNATION 

As  reference  has  so  often  been  made  in  recent  chapters  to  Arianism, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  in  many  subsequent  chapters,  it  has 
been  thought  well  to  introduce  at  this  point  the  history  of  a  heresy 
which,  if  we  except  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
did  more  to  distract  the  Church  for  wellnigh  a  century  than  all  the 
other  powers  which  at  times  have  risen  up  against  her*  It  was 
directed  against  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and,  indirectly,  against 
the  whole  dogma  of  the  Trinity*  To  understand  fully,  then,  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  errors  of  Arius,  it  is  necessary  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation* 

God's  mercy  in  the  punishment  of  our  first  parents  was  as  perfect  as 
His  justice,  which  demanded  a  satisfaction  adequate  to  the  sin* 
No  creature,  however,  least  of  all  fallen  man,  was  capable  of  making 
such  atonement.  However  exalted  or  holy  he  might  be,  he  could 
offer  no  more  than  a  finite  reparation  ;  and  man's  offence  was  against 
a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  holiness,  while  the  debt  which  he  in¬ 
curred  was  one  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  offended  majesty  of  God. 
For  this  atonement  there  was  need  of  a  Mediator  who  should  at  the 
same  time  be  both  God  and  man — man,  that  He  might  be  able  to  suffer 
and  die  for  us ;  God,  that  an  infinite  merit  might  attach  to  any  act 
of  atonement  He  might  will  to  make.  Such  a  Redeemer,  such  a 
Mediator,  was  given  to  man  by  God,  and  He  was  none  other  than  the 
Incarnate  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Adorable 
Trinity. 

The  Blessed  Trinity. — ■**  There  are  Three  who  give  testimony 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these 
Three  are  One  "  (i  John  v.  7)*  The  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  then,  though  numerically  distinct  from  one  another,  are 
consubstantial ;  that  is,  they  have  one  and  the  same  indivisible 
Divine  nature  and  substance.  The  Father  is  truly  God,  the  Son  is 
truly  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  truly  God, — and  yet  these  Three 
Persons  are  not  three  Gods  but  one  God,  and  in  every  way  equal. 
As  to  Persons  they  are  distinct,  as  to  substance  they  are  one,  each 
existing  from  all  eternity  in  a  manner  proper  to  Himself.  God  the 
Father  is  begotten  of  no  one ;  God  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the 
Father  and  takes  His  origin  from  Him  by  an  eternal  generation : 
44  born  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
originates — also  from  all  eternity — not  by  generation  but  by  pro¬ 
cession,  not  from  the  Father  alone,  nor  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  but  eternally  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  from 
a  single  principle. 

Now  in  order  to  consider  the  Father  as  begetting  the  Son,  the 
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Son  as  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  naturally  conceive  the  Father  as 
existing  before  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  existing 
before  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  this  priority  exists  only  in  thought,  not 
in  reality,  not  in  priority  of  being,  since  all  the  Three  Divine  Persons 
are  co-eternal :  in  the  Trinity  there  is  nothing  which  precedes, 
nothing  which  comes  after,  nothing  which  is  greater  or  less ;  the 
Three  Persons  are  consubstantial,  eternal,  and  equal  in  all 
things* 

Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. — To  accomplish  the  work  of  our 
salvation,  a  sublime  mystery  was  needed — the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  mystery  of  the  Son  of  God  made  man  for  us.  Faith 
teaches  us  that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  having  the 
same  nature  with  God  the  Father,  became  also  truly  Man  by  taking 
a  body  and  soul  like  ours  :  44  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  us.”  God  the  Son  became  the  Man  Jesus  Christ.  We 
therefore  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  truly  God,  born  of  the 
Father  from  all  eternity,  but  is  also  truly  Man,  having  been  Man  only 
from  the  time  of  His  Incarnation — i.e.,  from  the  time  of  His  taking 
flesh  ;  that  He  assumed  our  human  nature  and,  by  means  of  what  is 
termed  the  hypostatic  or  personal  union,  united  it  to  His  Divine 
nature,  yet  so  as  to  form  but  one  Person.  There  are  then  two  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  these 
two  natures  are  inseparably  united  in  the  one  Person  of  God  the 
Son. 

And  as  there  are  two  complete  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  human  nature,  so  also  there  are  two  wills  distinct 
from  each  other,  a  Divine  will  and  a  human  will ;  yet  the  human  will 
is  ever  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  will.  How  vividly  this 
truth  is  presented  to  us  when  we  hear  Him  in  His  agony  exclaim : 
“  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  Me.  Never¬ 
theless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  has  been  attacked  from  every 
point  of  view,  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  here  class  the  chief 
heresies  under  three  headings,  according  as  they  err  against  44  the 
Divine  Nature ,”  or  “  the  Human  Nature ,”  or  44  the  Union  of  the  Two 
Natures  in  the  One  Person  of  Jesus  Christ ♦”  Some  have  already  been 
explained  at  length,  the  rest  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  as  the 
occasion  for  doing  so  arises. 

Heresies  against  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Cerinthians  and  the 
Ebionists. — At  the  end  of  the  first  century  St  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  and  their  disciples,  who  denied  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  teaching  that  our  Saviour  was  a  mere  man  who 
had  no  existence  before  He  was  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  they 
held,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  came  to  Him  in  His  baptism.  In  his 
first  Epistle,  too,  St  John  sets  forth  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
against  them. 
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The  Arians. — Arius  of  Alexandria  and  his  sect,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  the 
nature  of  God.  His  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Word  is  not  eternal :  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not 
exist. 

(2)  He  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  was  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father  that  He  in  turn  might  create  the 
world  ;  He  was  not  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  since  the 
Divine  nature  is  incommunicable. 

(3)  He  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  all  creatures,  and  is  Himself 
the  Creator  of  all  other  creatures,  not  excepting  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  the  masterpiece  of  His  hand. 

(4)  Properly  speaking  He  possesses  nothing  Divine  either  in  His 
essence  or  in  His  attributes. 

(5)  His  knowledge  is  limited,  although  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
created  intelligence. 

(6)  He  possesses  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  either  of  God  or 
of  Himself. 

(7)  His  will  not  being  immutable  by  nature,  it  was  possible  for 
Him  to  sin,  although  in  reality  no  evil  was  ever  found  in  Him. 

(8)  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  yet  not  by  nature,  but  only  by  adoption  ; 
and  if  Divine  honour  is  given  to  Him,  it  is  only  because  of  His 
pre-eminent  sanctity. 

Arius  had  studied  at  Antioch  under  Lucian,  who  himself  had  been 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Arianism  was 
condemned  at  the  General  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  So  rapid  was 
its  spread  that,  in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  it  had  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  Christian  world ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  that,  deprived  of  the  Imperial  support,  it 
began  to  wane  within  the  Empire. 

Heresies  against  the  Human  Nature.  The  Docetae. — This 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  8oi«fco  (I  appear),  and  is  applied  to  a 
sect  of  heretics  who,  so  early  as  the  first  century,  tried  to  explain 
the  Incarnation  by  maintaining  that  our  Lord's  human  nature  and 
form  were  only  apparent ;  hence,  that  His  acts  and  His  sufferings 
were  only  apparent.  This  theory  arose  from  the  Gnostic  notion 
that  matter  was  the  source  of  evil,  and  that  consequently  the  visible 
creation  was  the  work  of  an  evil  principle.  The  Manicheans,  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  held  a  similar  doctrine,  consequent 
on  their  maintaining  two  supreme  principles,  the  one  good,  the 
other  evil. 

The  Apollinarians. — These  also  erred  concerning  the  humanity 
of  our  Lord.  They  accepted  the  teaching  of  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  who  denied  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  held  that 
the  Word,  the  Logos,  took  the  place  of  the  human  soul ;  that  there¬ 
fore  Christ  had  a  body  but  not  a  human  soul.  They,  as  it  were, 
mutilated  the  human  nature  by  removing  from  it  an  essential  part. 
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This  teaching  was  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  Council  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  a.d.  362* 

The  Monothelites. — In  the  seventh  century  we  have  the 
Monothelites  (a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  meaning  one  will , 
|aovos  one,  I  will),  who  acknowledged  our  Lord  to  have  a  real 
body,  and  soul,  but  held  that  He  had  only  one  will,  a  Divine  will. 
The  heresy  was  condemned  in  680. 

Heresies  against  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures.  The  Nes- 
torians. — Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  taught  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  mother 
of  the  man  Christ,  but  that  she  could  in  no  sense  be  called  the 
“  Mother  of  God.”  He  was  therefore  accused  of  maintaining  the 
two-fold  Personality  of  Christ  instead  of  His  two-fold  nature  in  one 
and  the  same  Person,  and  was  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431. 

The  Eutychians. — In  the  fifth  century  also,  Eutyches  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  originator  of  the  Eutychian  heresy,  while  defending 
the  unity  of  our  Lord's  Person  against  the  Nestorians,  fell  into  the 
opposite  error  by  denying  the  two  natures ;  hence  the  Eutychians 
are  spoken  of  as  Monophysites,  from  the  Greek  words  meaning  one 
nature,  y.ovos  one,  tj>ijsis  nature.  They  asserted  that  Christ  had 
only  a  Divine  nature ;  that  at  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation  the 
human  nature  was  absorbed  by  the  Divine  nature.  This  heresy  was 
condemned  at  Chalcedon  in  451. 

Any  one  of  these  heresies  would  render  fruitless  the  work  of 
Redemption,  which  rests  on  the  great  fact  taught  us  by  faith,  that 
God  the  Son  became  Man  to  save  us  ;  and  this  dogma  entirely  con¬ 
cerns  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  God  the  Son,  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  from  the  time  of  His  Incarnation 
possesses  both  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature — that  is.  He  is  both 
God  and  Man,  yet  this  God-Man  is  but  One  Person,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  all  the  actions  produced  and  all  the  properties  possessed  by 
either  nature  may  truly,  justly,  and  rightly  be  attributed  to  Him. 
All  possessed  an  infinite  dignity,  and  all  were  infinitely  agreeable  to 
His  Heavenly  Father. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  admit  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two 
distinct  Persons,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  the  Person  who 
suffered  and  died  for  us  was  only  Man,  that  the  satisfaction  He 
offered  was  not  of  infinite  value,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
insufficient  for  our  Redemption. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature,  or,  with  the  Monophysites,  affirm  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Incarnation  the  human  nature  was  changed  into  the  Divine,  we 
should  be  forced  to  admit  that  our  Lord,  being  God  and  not  Man, 
could  not  have  died  for  us  ;  for  it  was  as  Man,  that  is,  according  to 
His  human  nature,  that  He  suffered. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ARIUS  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICE ,  FIRST 
C ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  (325) 

Arius  was  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  head  of  the  School  of  Antioch,  who, 
after  falling  into  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  was  excommunicated, 
but,  being  later  readmitted  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  died  a  martyr 
for  his  faith  in  311.  After  completing  his  studies,  Arius  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  at  first  he  joined  the  Meletians,  a  schismatical 
sect  which,  during  the  course  of  many  years,  produced  much 
confusion  in  the  Church  in  Egypt.  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned 
this  sect  and  was  raised  to  the  diaconate  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  soon  afterwards  to  the  priesthood.  In  31 1  he  was  assigned  one 
of  the  parishes  of  the  city.  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  312,  Arius  aspired  to  the  See  of  that  city,  but,  to  his  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  honour  was  conferred  on  the  gentle  and  saintly 
Alexander. 

The  heretical  opinions  of  Arius  and  his  blasphemous  doctrines, 
which  till  now  he  had  taught  only  in  private,  became  public  in  318, 
when  he  openly  denied  several  articles  of  faith,  among  them  being 
the  Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Alexander  had  called  together 
an  assembly  of  his  clergy,  and  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  as  containing  only  one  Essence 
and  one  indivisible  Substance,  when  he  was  openly  accused  by  Arius 
of  teaching  Sabellianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Trinity  was  not  a  trinity  of  Persons,  but  merely  of 
modes  or  manifestations  of  the  one  Person  of  God. 

After  employing  every  means  that  prudence  and  gentleness 
could  suggest  to  draw  Arius  from  his  errors,  Alexander  still  failed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  was  at  length  compelled,  in  320, 
to  convene  a  Council  at  Alexandria,  at  which  a  hundred  or  more 
bishops  assembled.  The  doctrines  of  Arius  were  declared  heretical, 
and  Arius  himself,  together  with  his  adherents — among  whom  were 
the  two  bishops,  Secundus  and  Theonas — was  declared  excom¬ 
municated. 

Having  been  thus  solemnly  excommunicated,  Arius  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  city,  but  withdrew  to  Palestine,  where  he  was 
kindly  welcomed  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  allowed  to 
continue  his  former  religious  teaching  and  practice.  From  Caesarea 
he  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  his 
former  fellow-disciple  under  Lucian,  and  was  by  him  invited  to 
Nicomedia,  which  city,  after  Alexandria,  soon  became  the  chief 
source  of  Arian  propagandism.  The  East  was  aflame.  Eusebius, 
who  shared  the  ideas  of  Arius  and  sided  with  him,  assembled  in 
council  a  number  of  bishops.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of 
Arius,  and  proposals  for  a  reconciliation  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
Alexander.  These,  however,  Alexander's  orthodoxy  could  never  allow 
him  to  accept.  Even  the  laity  were  divided  into  two  opposing  camps. 
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Whilst  at  Nicomedia,  Arius  wrote  several  works  in  favour  of  his 
doctrines,  the  best  known  of  which  was  his  Thalia  (QdXeta,  a  ban¬ 
quet)*  This  was  written  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  contained  a 
popular  explanation  of  his  teaching ;  while  the  measure  and  the 
airs  of  his  chants  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  obscene  songs  then 
in  vogue  with  the  common  people*  After  an  absence  of  two  years, 
Arius  made  bold  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and  openly  preached  his 
heretical  doctrines  in  the  city*  Even  the  very  pagans  spoke  with 
ridicule  of  the  divisions  of  the  Christians*  Such,  then,  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  Church  in  the  East  when  Constantine,  after  the 
defeat  of  Licinius,  took  up  his  residence  at  Nicomedia  in  323. 

Religion  as  well  as  policy  drew  Constantine's  attention  to  the 
dispute,  which  at  first  he  regarded  as  an  idle  war  of  words  over  a 
vain  and  useless  question.  Believing  that  a  word  from  him  to  the 
two  parties  would  end  the  matter,  he  despatched  Bishop  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  his  friend  and  counsellor,  with  letters,  couched  in  the 
same  terms,  to  Alexander  and  Arius.  The  author  of  these  missives 
is  said  to  have  been  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  But  the  question  was 
too  serious  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  to  be  left  in  doubt,  while 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  Arians  forbade  them  to  yield.  Hosius' 
message  failed  of  its  purpose.  Prompted,  it  is  thought,  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  Hosius  suggested  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Pope  St  Sylvester,  Constantine  was  advised  to 
convoke  an  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet  at  Nicaea,  or  Nice,  in 
Bithynia — to-day  a  wretched  Turkish  village  of  the  name  of  Isnik. 
This  First  CEcumenical  Council,  or  Council  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  assembled  in  May,  a.d.  325. 

As  many  as  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  exclusive  of 
priests,  deacons,  and  other  clerics,  answered  the  summons,  their 
travelling  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  Emperor.  Never  had  such 
an  imposing  spectacle  been  given  to  the  world  as  that  numerous  array 
of  bishops  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Many  of  them 
were  confessors  who  had  suffered  for  their  faith,  and  even  then  bore 
the  marks  of  their  tortures  upon  them  ;  they  were  **  the  living  echo 
of  Catholic  tradition,  who  brought  to  this  august  assembly  the 
doctrines  of  the  past ;  they  linked  the  present  to  the  Apostolic  times, 
and  bequeathed  to  souls  yet  to  come  the  truth  they  had  drawn 
almost  from  its  source ; "  others  had  rendered  their  names  famous  by 
their  gift  of  miracles.  Besides  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  two 
Roman  priests,  Vetus  and  Vincentius,  were  present  to  represent  the 
Pope.  The  number  of  Arian  bishops  present  is  stated  to  have  been 
twenty-two,  among  them  being  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  friend 
and  supporter  of  Arius,  whence  it  comes  that  the  Arians  are  also 
styled  Eusebians.  The  most  eloquent  defenders  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Church  were,  besides  Hosius,  Eustathius  of  Antioch  and 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  St  Athanas¬ 
ius,  at  that  time  a  young  deacon  of  Alexandria,  whose  determined 
opposition  against  the  Arians  won  for  him  the  proud  title  of 44  Father 
of  Orthodoxy." 
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Before  the  Council  opened  in  earnest,  Arianism  was  discussed 
in  many  conferences,  in  which  not  only  the  bishops  took  part,  but 
priests  and  simple  clerics  ;  yea  even  the  laity*  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor,  the  bishops  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  assembly 
under  the  presidency  of  the  three  Papal  delegates,  with  Constantine 
— who  remained  standing  till  given  the  signal  by  the  bishops  to  be 
seated — as  honorary  president.  All  the  bishops  present,  with  the 
exception  of  seventeen,  pronounced  themselves  from  the  very  first 
in  favour  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  taken  in  its  true  sense,  and  as 
opposed  to  Arius.  There  were  two  Arians  proper,  Theonas  and 
Secundus,  one  Semi-Arian,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  favoured  a 
middle  course,  while  the  position  of  the  rest  was  ambiguous.  In 
the  last  group  was  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  The  symbol  drawn  up 
was  subscribed  first  by  the  Papal  delegates,  then  by  the  rest  of  the 
Fathers.  Even  those  who  favoured  Arius  were  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  sign,  all  with  the  exception  of  Theonas  and  Secundus,  who, 
along  with  the  heresiarch,  were  sent  into  banishment.  The  Emperor 
gave  orders  for  all  the  writings  of  Arius  to  be  burnt. 

The  word  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  was  the 
word  6|iooij<rLos  ( consubstantialis ,  of  the  same  substance).  Its 
exact  meaning  was  the  despair  of  the  Arians  and  their  abettors,  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  its  use ;  although,  as  Athanasius  pointed 
out,  not  only  was  the  word  scriptural,  but  it  had  been  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  Origen,  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Pope  St  Diony¬ 
sius,  as  well  as  by  St  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Therefore,  to  set 
the  whole  matter  at  rest  once  for  all,  and  to  prevent  any  further 
equivocation  as  to  the  Church's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  **  Word," 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Adorable  Trinity,  the  Council  of  Nice 
inserted  in  the  Apostolic  Creed,  among  other  things,  that  the  Son 
was  consubstantial  with  the  Father :  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero , 
gentium  non  factum,  consubstantialem  (opoovcnov  t<5  narpQ  Patrti 
This  Creed,  with  the  insertions  then  made,  and  certain  others  later, 
became  the  Nicene  Creed  of  the  Holy  Mass. 

The  Easter  controversy  next  took  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
as  well  as  other  questions  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  To  bring  about 
uniformity  in  the  Church's  discipline,  it  was  decreed  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Easter  be  always  on  a  Sunday,  the  Sunday  following  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  Vernal  Equinox.  Should  such  full  moon  happen 
to  be  on  a  Sunday,  then  must  Easter  be  observed  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  Council  also  so  far  succeeded  in  solving  the  Meletian 
schism.  It  decreed,  too,  the  validity  of  baptism  given  by  a  heretic, 
but  rejected  as  invalid  baptism  conferred  by  the  Antitrinitarians, 
owing  to  their  denial  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  One  God.  Not 
only  did  Pope  St  Sylvester  approve  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  but 
the  Emperor  himself  gave  them  a  civil  sanction  ;  and  thus,  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  the  decrees  passed  at  Nice  became  invested  with  a 
double  sanction,  that  of  Church  and  State. 

Before  dismissing  the  bishops  to  their  respective  Sees,  Constantine 
entertained  them  to  a  royal  banquet,  and  heaped  presents  upon 
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them ;  then,  after  many  kindly  exhortations  and  begging  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  their  prayers,  he  provided  them  with  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  journey  home. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ARIANISM  AFTER  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICE 

Some  three  months  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
and  Theognis,  Bishop  of  Nicaea,  were  also  banished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  for  the  protection  afforded  by 
them  to  the  heretics  themselves  ;  but  the  Eusebians  were  too  power¬ 
ful  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Constantia,  the  Emperor's  sister 
and  widow  of  Licinius,  herself  an  Arian,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  of 
sickness  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  Imperial  brother.  Constantine 
loved  her  dearly  ;  she  had  suffered  much  and  was  dying  ;  could  the 
Emperor  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  dying  request  for  mercy  for  the  exiles  ? 
Without  delay,  but  after  protesting  their  adherence  to  the  creed 
drawn  up  at  Nice,  Eusebius  and  Theognis  were  restored  to  their  Sees, 
while  those  who  had  been  consecrated  to  succeed  them  were  banished. 
Hope  returned  to  the  Arians  with  the  Imperial  favour. 

A  cunning  courtier  and  clever  intriguer,  Eusebius  was  not  slow  in 
bringing  about  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Arianism.  He  caused  Eus¬ 
tathius  of  Antioch  to  be  deposed  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism  and 
other  imaginary  crimes,  although  his  only  crime  was  the  part  he 
played  against  Arianism  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  He  was  nevertheless 
banished  by  the  Emperor.  Soon  the  heresiarch  himself,  after 
making  an  equivocal  profession  of  faith,  was  allowed  to  return  from 
banishment,  and  sought  to  regain  possession  of  his  church  at 
Alexandria.  But  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  do.  Athanasius,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  that  city,  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  him,  even  in  defiance  of  the  representations  both 
of  Eusebius  and  the  Emperor. 

The  undaunted  courage  of  Athanasius  and  his  unswerving  deter¬ 
mination  stirred  the  Arians  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  At  all 
costs  they  would  bring  about  his  downfall.  Knowing  that  the 
reconciliation  made  with  the  Meletian  schismatics  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  Eusebius  cunningly  suggested  an  alliance  between  his 
party  and  theirs.  His  plan  succeeded.  The  Meletians  not  only 
took  sides  with  the  Eusebian  party,  but  soon  were  prevailed  upon  to 
embrace  their  errors.  Through  the  suggestion  of  Eusebius  they 
laid  a  charge  before  the  Emperor  against  Athanasius,  whom  they 
accused  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  For  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  alleged  wrongs,  Constantine,  prompted  by  the  scheming 
Eusebius,  called  a  Council  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (334).  But 
Athanasius,  in  spite  of  the  formal  summons  of  the  Emperor,  refused 
to  appear  before  it.  No  definite  sentence  then  was  passed. 

The  next  year  (335),  another  Council  was  convoked  by  the 
Emperor  at  Tyre  for  the  same  purpose.  Fearing  that  his  refusal  to 
attend  might  exhaust  the  Emperor's  patience,  Athanasius  went  to 
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Tyre,  accompanied  by  forty-eight  bishops,  all  of  whom  were 
devotedly  attached  to  him*  With  Eusebius  came  sixty  other  bishops* 
Athanasius,  to  whom  should  have  been  given  precedence  on  account 
of  his  exalted  dignity  as  Patriarch,  was  compelled,  standing,  to 
defend  himself  against  the  trumped-up  charges  brought  against  him. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  absurd  allegations ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  testimony  in  his  favour  of  the  bishops 
who  accompanied  him,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Council,  which 
passed  sentence  on  him  of  banishment  to  the  distant  city  of  Treves* 
The  sentence  was  confirmed  by  Constantine. 

To  complete  their  victory,  the  Eusebians  next  resolved  on  securing 
the  restoration  of  Arius.  But  so  opposed  were  the  Alexandrians  to 
his  reinstatement  that  he  was  invited  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
request  made  on  his  behalf  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  that  city,  to 
receive  him  into  communion*  This,  Alexander  refused  to  do* 
Called  upon  by  the  Emperor  to  comply,  Alexander  had  to  submit. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  now  but  to  pray  God  to  ward  off 
so  terrible  a  scandal  from  His  Church* 

His  prayer  was  heard*  That  very  evening,  the  eve  of  his  triumphal 
reception  into  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  Arius  left  the  Imperial 
palace,  with  head  erect,  and  surrounded  with  friends.  As  they 
passed  on  together  through  the  city,  the  heresiarch,  of  a  sudden, 
was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels*  He  went  apart  to  seek 
relief,  but  was  so  long  absent  that  his  companions  became  alarmed. 
They  sought  him,  only  to  find  him  already  dead,  lying  in  a  pool  of 
filth  and  blood.  His  tragic  death  sent  a  thrill  of  awe  through  the 
city,  and  such  was  the  alarm  that,  even  many  Arians,  perceiving  in  it 
a  just  judgement  from  heaven,  repented  of  their  ways  and  sought 
readmission  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  soon  after  this,  Macedonius  was 
chosen  by  the  Arians  to  succeed  him,  but  the  choice  of  the  Catholics 
fell  upon  Paul.  Neither,  however,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  banished  Paul  and  refused  to  acknowledge  Macedonius. 

In  May,  337,  Constantine  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  left,  as  we  have  seen, 
three  sons,  Constantine  II,  Constans,  and  Constantius*  One  of 
their  first  acts  was  a  collective  decree  to  recall  the  exiled  bishops, 
both  Arian  and  orthodox,  including  Athanasius,  all  of  whom  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  Sees.  But  Athanasius  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  a  lasting  peace.  The  Arians  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  soon 
began  to  renew  their  intrigues.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  in 
constant  attendance  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  His  first  victim 
was  Paul,  Bishop  of  that  city,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  a 
first  exile  only  to  be  banished  a  second  time  ;  and  contrary  to  canon 
law,  Eusebius  usurped  his  See.  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria's  turn 
came  next. 

The  Eusebians  set  up  a  rival  bishop,  Pistus,  and  sent  delegates 
to  Rome  to  have  his  election  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  St  Julius. 
The  delegates  renewed  the  old  charges,  already  so  ably  refuted  by 
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Athanasius.  The  holy  bishop  now  assembled  at  Alexandria  a 
Council  of  ioo  bishops,  all  of  whom  bore  testimony  to  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  even  went  to  Rome,  where  he  justified  himself  before  the 
Pope,  and  was  re-established  in  his  See  (341).  Meantime,  however, 
the  Eusebians,  at  a  Council  held  at  Antioch,  declared  Athanasius 
deposed.  In  342,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  died,  and  Paul  again  took 
possession  of  the  Patriarchal  See  of  Constantinople. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Eusebians 
prevented  Athanasius  from  taking  effective  possession  of  his  See. 
Pope  Julius,  however,  who  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  conflicts,  prevailed  on  Constans  and  Constantius 
to  convoke  a  general  Council  at  Sardica,  the  modern  Sofia,  in 
Bulgaria  (343).  A  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Hosius 
of  Cordova  and  two  Roman  priests,  who  acted  as  Papal  delegates. 
The  Eusebians  present  numbered  sixty-seven.  These  began  by 
exacting  that  Athanasius  and  the  other  bishops  who  had  been  deposed 
by  them  should  be  excluded  from  their  deliberations.  Not  obtaining 
their  demand,  they  withdrew  from  the  Council  and  retreated  to 
Philippopolis,  where  they  held  a  rival  Council,  in  which  they  con¬ 
demned  Pope  Julius,  Hosius,  and  many  other  bishops. 

The  real  Council  of  Sardica  continued  with  the  business  for 
which  it  had  been  convoked.  It  pronounced  the  exiled  bishops 
innocent  of  the  charges  imputed  to  them,  declared  null  and  void  the 
censures  directed  against  them,  decreed  their  restoration,  and 
excommunicated  the  chiefs  of  the  Eusebian  party.  After  an  exile 
of  six  years,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Longed-for 
peace  seemed  to  have  come  at  last ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  but 
short-lived. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

ARIANISM  IN  THE  ASCENDANT 

The  tragic  death  of  Constans,  who  was  murdered  by  Magnentius 
in  350,  left  the  Catholic  bishops  in  a  more  unfavourable  position 
even  than  before.  Constans  had  ever  been  their  powerful  de¬ 
fender  ;  but,  by  his  death,  Constantius,  his  brother,  the  protector 
of  the  Arians,  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Empire. 

Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  was  their  first  victim. 
He  was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  that  city,  and,  by  the  Emperor, 
was  sent  into  exile  (351).  The  synod  drew  up  a  creed,  couched  in 
orthodox  terms,  it  is  true,  but  designedly  omitted  the  word  o^oovcrtov 
(consubstantialem),  on  which  account  Athanasius  refused  to  accept 
it.  The  creed  is  known  as  “  The  First  Symbol  of  Sirmium.” 

The  Arian  bishops  at  court  next  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  to  Athanasius,  whom  they  accused  of  various  crimes, 
including  even  that  of  high  treason,  in  that  he  had  made  common 
cause  with  Magnentius,  the  murderer  of  Constans.  The  same  charge 
was  lodged  against  him  before  the  Pope. 
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To  inquire  into  the  charges,  Constantius,  with  the  approval  of 
Pope  Liberius,  who  had  but  recently  succeeded  Julius  I,  convoked 
the  Council  of  Arles  (353).  Through  their  dread  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  threatened  vengeance,  the  bishops,  even  including  Vincent, 
the  Papal  legate,  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Athanasius. 
One  prelate  alone  refused  to  be  browbeaten.  This  was  Paulinus 
of  Treves,  who,  for  his  noble  temerity,  was  exiled  to  Phrygia. 

Liberius  refused  to  sanction  the  sentence  passed  on  Athanasius, 
and  sent  representatives  to  the  Emperor  to  ask  that  another  Council 
be  held.  Milan  was  the  city  agreed  upon  for  the  meeting  (355). 
At  the  Council  there  assembled  some  three  hundred  bishops,  but 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  tyranny  of  the  Emperor 
reigned  supreme.  44  My  will,”  he  exclaimed,  grasping  his  sword, 
**  shall  be  your  only  canon.  Of  this  my  Syrian  bishops  are  well 
aware.  Their  decision  must  be  your  decision  or,  mark  my  word, 
Athanasius  goes  not  into  exile  unaccompanied.”  A  few  indeed  there 
were  who  refused  to  be  moved  by  the  threats  of  a  domineering 
Emperor,  even  at  the  cost  of  exile.  The  rest  voted  against  Athanasius 
a  sentence  of  deposition,  and  he  was  forthwith  banished  by  the 
tyrant. 

But  to  carry  out  the  sentence  was  another  matter.  Constantius 
knew  the  devotion  of  the  Alexandrians  for  their  loved  bishop,  and 
foresaw  their  opposition  to  his  purpose.  Soldiers,  therefore,  were 
despatched  to  seize  his  person,  and  actually  burst  into  the  church 
where  he  was  present  at  Divine  service.  Alarmed  for  his  safety,  both 
clergy  and  people  barred  the  way  of  the  soldiers,  and  thus  afforded 
Athanasius  the  means  of  escape.  He  fled  towards  the  Nile,  and 
eventually  found  a  safe  shelter  with  the  monks  of  the  desert. 

At  Alexandria  the  feeling  of  the  people  ran  high  in  favour  of  their 
exiled  bishop ;  and  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the  faith  as 
affirmed  at  Nice  was  unswerving.  Many  there  were  who  were  ready 
to  suffer  imprisonment,  the  scourge,  even  death  itself,  rather  than 
hold  communion  with  the  Arian  George  of  Cappadocia,  who  had 
been  thrust  upon  them  as  their  bishop.  At  Constantinople,  too, 
and  in  the  East  generally,  collisions,  often  resulting  in  bloodshed, 
were  common  between  the  orthodox  and  the  heretical  parties.  The 
West  remained  in  a  calmer  mood,  seeing  that  the  true  faith  reigned 
there  all  but  supreme. 

At  first  Athanasius  lay  concealed  in  a  monastery  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  before  he  eventually  sought  shelter  in  a  grotto,  where 
he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  writing  in  defence  of  the  true  faith. 
His  retreat  was  known  only  to  the  monk  who  supplied  him  with  food. 
All  the  time  that  the  Emperor  in  vain  caused  search  to  be  made  for 
him,  even  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  his  letters  went  on 
multiplying,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  every  corner  of  the  Roman 
world.  In  spite  of  his  isolation,  he  kept  himself  informed  of  all  that 
was  passing  without,  while  to  every  objection  brought  against  him 
he  replied  with  such  vigour  and  with  an  eloquence  so  pointed  that 
his  enemies  were  exasperated  almost  to  madness,  and  rendered  all 
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the  more  furious  by  their  inability  to  solve  the  riddle  of  his  retreat* 
In  spite  of  persecution,  nay,  rather  by  reason  of  it,  the  Catholic  cause 
still  triumphed. 

But  was  the  joy  of  the  Catholic  party  suddenly  turned  into  sorrow  ? 
Among  those  who,  about  this  time,  went  into  exile  for  their  refusal 
to  condemn  Athanasius  and  communicate  with  the  Arians,  were  the 
Pope,  Liberius,  and  the  aged  Hosius  of  Cordova,  the  same  who  had 
presided  both  at  Nice  and  at  Sardica.  Liberius  had  been  banished 
to  Bercea  in  Thrace,  and  a  successor  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Felix,  a  deacon.  Hosius  was  exiled  to  Sirmium.  The  lapse  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cordova  is  not  proved  absolutely,  but  is  certainly  very 
probable.  Wellnigh  a  hundred  years  old,  brutally  treated  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  minions,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  might 
have  been  driven,  out  of  sheer  inability  to  resist  any  further,  to  add 
his  signature  to  the  new  form  of  Arian  belief,  the  Second  Symbol  of 
Sirmium.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  after  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  denounced  the  violence  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  anathematised  Arianism,  and  died  repentant.* 

After  a  time  Liberius  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  from  his 
exile  at  Bercea.  Different  reasons  are  given  for  this.  Some  writers 
insinuate  more  or  less  clearly  that  it  was  because  of  his  consenting 
to  make  certain  unlawful  concessions  to  Arianism.  Did  he  attach  his 
signature  to  one  or  other  of  the  Sirmian  Formulas  ?  Some  authors 
say  **  yes/'  others,  “  no.”  Those  who  deny  the  imputation  give 
these  among  other  reasons  for  their  denial :  Before  he  was  banished, 
Liberius  had  shown  himself  the  zealous  champion  of  Athanasius 
against  the  Arian  heresy.  On  his  return  he  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  Romans  who  were  hostile  to  the  Arians,  and  would 
not  endure  Felix,  whom  they  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  as  an  anti¬ 
pope.  Would  they  have  welcomed  thus  one  who  had  subscribed 
his  name  to  an  equivocal  symbol  of  faith  ?  Felix  was  deserted  and 
afterwards  expelled  by  them  from  Rome,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Constantius  allowed  the  return  of  Liberius  owing  to  the  determined 
attitude  of  the  Romans  in  pressing  for  his  pardon.  Like  St  Hilary 
he  was  probably  given  his  liberty  without  any  restrictive  condition. 
He  ever  showed  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the  faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  would  the  supposed  fall  of  Liberius  in  this  case 
be  an  argument  against  Papal  Infallibility  ?  Certainly  not.  Liberius 
defined  no  article  of  faith,  nor  did  he  impose  any  heresy  on  the 
Church.  His  error,  if  error  there  were,  was  purely  personal.  Liberty, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  infallibility,  was  altogether 
wanting.  He  gave  way,  if  indeed  he  did  yield  at  all,  through  weari¬ 
ness  and  the  sorrows  of  his  exile  ;  through  the  fiendish  persistency 
of  the  heretics,  and  the  heartless  cruelty  of  the  Emperor,  who, 
according  to  Athanasius,  threatened  him  with  death  should  he 
remain  obdurate. 

During  the  exile  of  Liberius,  which  lasted  two  years,  we  have 
seen  Felix  occupying  the  See  of  Rome.  Did  he  usurp  the  position  ? 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  415. 
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Or  did  he  act  as  the  legate  of  Liberius  and  with  his  consent,  on  the 
understanding  that  should  Liberius  return,  he  would  retire  ? 
Though  he  appears  to  have  been  intruded  into  the  See,  he  had  the 
obedience  of  the  clergy  on  the  whole,  although  the  people  regarded 
him  as  an  intruder.  It  has  been  maintained  that  Felix  could  lawfully 
have  acted  as  Liberius's  legate,  if  this  were  with  the  latter's  consent, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  seeing  that  Felix,  when  the 
time  came,  retired  into  private  life,  and,  by  the  practice  of  virtue, 
merited  the  title  of  saint.  But  the  question  whether  Felix  could  be 
lawful  Pope  during  the  lifetime  of  a  Pontiff  who  had  never  resigned 
is  altogether  different. 

CHAPTER  IX 

ARIANISM— ITS  CLIMAX  AND  DOWNFALL 

The  Arians,  now  triumphant,  foolishly  believed  they  had  cleared 
every  obstacle  out  of  their  path ;  but  God's  eye  still  rested  upon 
His  Church.  In  the  very  core  of  the  Arian  party  difficulties  soon 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  to  spread  so  rapidly  that  eventually 
they  consumed  the  party  itself. 

After  the  forcible  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  the 
Emperor  and  his  Arian  counsellors  thought  the  time  ripe  for  making 
a  direct  attack  on  the  faith  of  Nice  and  for  imposing  Arianism  on  the 
whole  Church.  But  the  undertaking  was  fraught  with  difficulties. 
The  orthodox  Christians  still  excelled  in  point  of  numbers  and  in 
the  courage  of  their  leaders ;  moreover,  they  had  tradition  in  their 
favour.  But  so  incapable  were  their  opponents  of  acting  in  concert 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years  from  the  Council  of  Nice, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  draw  up  as  many  as  nineteen  different 
symbols  of  faith ;  and  every  day  their  divisions  became  more  and 
more  pronounced.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  three  principal 
groups  may  be  clearly  observed,  the  6(xoov<rios  ( consubstantial ) 
group,  the  6|Aoiovcnos  (of  like  nature)  group,  and  the  dvdjioios 
(of  unlike  nature)  group. 

The  first  of  these  groups  represents  the  orthodox  Catholics  ;  the 
second  were  chiefly  Semi-Arians ;  while  the  third  group  may  be 
regarded  as  the  left  wing  of  the  Arian  party.  The  original  leader  of 
this  last  group  was  Aetius,  a  deacon  of  Antioch,  a  man  of  low  ex¬ 
traction  and  of  moderate  learning,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
episcopate  by  the  Arian  bishop  of  that  city.  One  of  his  first  disciples 
was  Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia,  whence  it  comes  that 
their  followers  are  equally  called  **  Aetians  "  and  **  Eunomians.” 
A  third  name  is  sometimes  given  to  them,  that  of  “  Anomoeans," 
from  the  Greek  &v<5|aoios,  of  unlike  nature  and  substance. 

Soon  this  party  was  strong  enough  to  break  away  from  the  Semi- 
Arians,  and  to  hold  councils.  Seeing  that  it  was  composed  and 
recruited  from  Christians  of  the  worst  type,  its  reputation  for  holiness 
and  talent  was  not  of  the  best.  The  logical  conclusion  of  the  Euno- 
mians  was  that,  if  the  Word  was  not  truly  God,  but  had  a  beginning 
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and  was  created  out  of  nothing,  He  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
creature  ;  and  that  there  must  exist  between  God  and  Him  as  pro¬ 
found  a  difference  as  there  is  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
They  cast  aside  the  mask  behind  which  the  Eusebians  had  disguised 
their  teaching,  and  bluntly  called  the  Word  avo'poios  tw  rtarpt, 
i.e.,  unlike  the  Father. 

These  strict  Arians,  the  Eunomians,  assembled  at  Sirmium  and 
drew  up  **  The  Second  Symbol  of  Sirmium  ”  in  which  they  rejected 
both  terms  opoioTJo-ios  and  opoovo-ios  ( similis  essentia  and 
consubstantialis),  and  condemned  both  Semi-Arians  and  orthodox 
Christians. 

The  Semi-Arians  in  their  turn  assembled  at  Ancyra  (358),  con¬ 
demned  the  Eunomians  and  won  over  to  their  cause  the  Emperor,  who 
convoked  a  Council  at  Sirmium  and  insisted  on  their  drawing  up 
another  formula,  “  The  Third  Symbol  of  Sirmium ”  which  dropped 
the  word  opoovo-ios,  but  otherwise  was  orthodox.  It  was  this 
symbol  that  Pope  Liberius  must  have  signed,  if  indeed  he  did  sign 
any  of  the  Sirmian  formulas. 

In  the  third  Council  of  Sirmium,  the  Semi-Arians  had  triumphed, 
but  their  triumph  was  short-lived.  Constantius  resolved  to  bring 
about  unity  of  faith  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  leaders  of  the  strict  Arians,  the  Anomoeans,  afraid  of  being 
condemned  by  the  majority,  induced  Constantius  to  convoke  two 
separate  Councils.  Their  hope  was  to  keep  apart  the  orthodox  of 
the  West  and  the  Eastern  Semi-Arians.  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  one  Council  should  be  held  at  Rimini  (Ariminum),  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  Italy,  and  a  separate  one  for  the  East  at  Seleucia  (Isauria). 
The  same  formula  of  faith  was  to  be  proposed  at  both  Councils. 
The  creed,  formulated  by  Marcus  of  Arethusa  and  accepted  by  the 
Emperor,  is  known  as  **  The  Fourth  Symbol  of  Sirmium”  The 
members  of  the  two  Councils  were  called  upon  to  sign  the  formula, 
“  The  Son,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  in  all  things  like  unto  the 
Father  ”  (opoios  k<xt&  TravTa  Kara  t<xs  •ypcufms). 

The  orthodox  bishops  at  first  refused  to  sign.  They  insisted  on 
the  adoption  of  the  ova-ia  (substance),  and  the  absolute  rejection 
of  Arianism. 

The  struggle  was  prolonged  and  bitter,  but  in  the  end,  owing  to 
the  scheming  hypocrisy  of  their  opponents,  their  lies  and  ill-usage, 
as  well  as  the  Emperor's  fierce  threats,  their  resistance  was  overcome. 
Consoling  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  formula  might  be 
interpreted  in  an  orthodox  sense,  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  both 
Councils  consented  to  abandon  the  term  opoovo-iov,  and  append 
their  signatures  to  the  formula  as  it  stood.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
380  bishops  bowed  before  80,  who  had  on  their  side  the  support  of  an 
unyielding  and  bitter  Emperor.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  St 
Jerome,  with  an  exaggeration  that  one  might  excuse,  wrote  :  4*  In - 
gemuit  totus  orbis  et  arianum  miratus  est  se  esse  ”  (The  whole  world 
was  startled  to  find  itself  Arian).  Yet  the  Council  of  Rimini — much 
less  the  Church  as  a  whole — neither  fell  into  heresy  nor  was  it 
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wanting  in  its  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Nice.  Pope  Liberius  not 
only  had  no  share  in  these  synods,  but,  without  delay,  declared  all 
their  proceedings  irregular,  and  their  acts  null  and  void. 

In  no  sense  did  the  Council  of  Rimini  merit  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
convoked  as  it  was,  and  held,  apart  from  all  possible  interference  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  presided  over  by  an  Imperial  deputy  together  with 
two  Arian  bishops.  Freedom  in  deliberating  or  freedom  in  voting 
there  was  none ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Liberius  to  the 
Churches,  he  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  the  weakness  of  the 
bishops  who  had  been  present  at  the  Council,  and  proclaimed  the 
absolute  need  of  adhering  to  the  word  “  consubstantialem  ” 

Such  a  work  of  trickery  and  violence  was  not  to  last  long.  Arianism, 
after  losing  its  main  support  by  the  death  of  Constantius  in  361, 
passed  rapidly  away.  With  the  set  purpose  of  destroying  the  Church 
simply  by  the  process  of  internal  strife  among  its  bishops,  Julian 
the  Apostate  recalled  all  exiled  prelates,  orthodox  and  Arian  alike. 
But  his  plan  did  not  succeed,  seeing  that  the  greater  number  now 
rejected  the  formulas  they  had  subscribed  under  Constantius. 
Among  those  who  returned  came  Athanasius,  after  an  exile  of  six 
years.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  hold  a  council  at  Alexandria  in 
362,  in  which  all  who  had  been  driven  into  the  arms  of  heresy  by 
violence  gladly  made  their  submission.  Owing  to  his  numerous  con¬ 
versions  Athanasius  was  £or  the  fourth  time  sent  into  exile  by  Julian 
but  was  allowed  to  return  under  Jovian.  For  the  last  time  Arianism 
flourished  under  Valens  (364-378),  but  with  his  death  it  lost  its  last 
support.  Its  downfall  came  about  when,  in  381,  Theodosius  pub¬ 
lished  his  celebrated  edict  calling  upon  all  his  subjects  to  embrace 
the  Nicene  faith.  Athanasius  died  in  373,  shortly  after  his  fifth  and 
last  exile  under  Valens. 

Among  the  great  champions  who  laboured  so  earnestly  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith  against  Arianism  may  be  named,  after  Athan¬ 
asius,  Pope  Damasus,  St  Basil  the  Great,  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
St  Hilary  and  St  John  Chrysostom.  It  was  giants  such  as  these 
that  prevented  its  spread,  and  helped  to  bring  about  its  downfall. 
Eventually  it  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  among  those  Germanic  tribes 
that  in  after  years  overran  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa.  Christianity 
in  the  form  of  Arianism  appeared  among  the  Goths  during  the  reign 
of  Valens.  From  the  Goths  it  spread  to  their  neighbours,  who  in 
turn  passed  it  on  to  the  Vandals,  and  they  to  the  Burgundians,  and 
so  on  to  the  Lombards.  Not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  did  it  finally  disappear.  Its  last  adherents  vanished  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

CHAPTER  X 

INVASION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS 

The  Barbarians  who  eventually  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Latin 
or  Western  Empire,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Huns,  were  of 
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Germanic  origin*  Even  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  they  had 
tried  again  and  again,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
Roman  Eagles ;  but  the  Romans  bore  down  all  opposition  to  their 
progress,  till  in  the  end  their  Empire  extended  in  one  direction  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  in  another  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  For  some  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  Barbarians  had  with  difficulty  been  kept  in  check*  Now, 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  successors  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
who  were  unable  either  to  maintain  peace  at  home  or  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  enemies  from  without,  they  broke  down  all  barriers,  and, 
like  a  devastating  torrent,  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Thus,  from  about  a.d.  400,  we  may  date  those  inroads 
of  the  Barbarians  which  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire,  and 
gradually  laid  the  foundations  of  the  European  nations  which  we 
see  to-day. 

The  Barbarians  had,  it  is  believed,  a  mission  from  God  to  punish 
the  Empire  for  its  revolting  crimes,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  to  chastise  degenerate  Christians  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  and  to  stamp  out  the  still  smoulder¬ 
ing  fires  of  paganism.  The  Barbarians  themselves  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to  play.  It  is  said  that 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  heard  a  voice  urging  him  to  march  for 
Rome  and  plunder  the  city  ;  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  called  him¬ 
self  the  scourge  of  God  ;  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  directed  his 
barque  to  be  steered  against  those  whom  Heaven  had  willed  should 
be  punished.* 

The  Goths. — When  the  Huns,  migrating  from  the  north  of 
China,  crossed  the  Volga  about  the  year  376,  they  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Goths,  whom  later  we  find  divided  into  Ostrogoths,  or 
Eastern  Goths,  and  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  Goths  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  the 
first  of  the  Germanic  nations  to  receive  the  light  of  faith,  probably 
in  the  third  century  when  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence  between 
them  and  the  Romans.  Prisoners  taken  by  both  sides  were  doubt¬ 
less  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Goths  the  truths 
of  Christianity ;  although  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  still  pagan. 

The  Goths  were  overcome  by  the  Huns,  and  forced  to  submit ; 
but  many,  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Valens,  then  at  Antioch,  craving 
permission  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  on  Roman  territory. 
Chief  among  the  envoys  was  Ulfilas,  the  real  apostle  of  the  Goths, 
through  whose  preaching  and  labours  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
had  been  converted  to  the  orthodox  Christian  faith.  Nor  was  he 
less  famous  for  his  work  in  evangelising  the  Goths  than  for  his 
translation  into  their  language  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible,  a 
labour  which  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  only  after  adding 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  360. 
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eight  more  letters  to  the  sixteen  of  which  their  alphabet  was 
composed. 

Valens,  in  376,  granted  the  request  of  the  envoys,  but  imposed 
conditions,  one  of  which  exacted  that  those  who  should  settle  in  the 
Roman  territory  must  first  subscribe  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Surrounded  by  the  court  prelates,  Ulfilas  accepted  the  form 
presented  to  him,  believing,  it  would  seem,  that  it  could  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  Catholic  teaching.  The  Goths,  who  had  collected  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
envoys,  and  in  constant  dread  of  the  Huns  now  pressing  forward  in 
pursuit.  Time  did  not  admit  of  examining  the  proposals  brought 
to  them  by  Ulfilas,  or,  consequently,  of  raising  objections  to  any¬ 
thing  to  which  they  had  been  committed  through  his  agency.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  not  only  Ulfilas  became  involved  in  Arianism, 
but  that  the  Visigoths  who  crossed  the  Danube  were  dragged, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  into  the  same  heresy.  From  them  Arianism 
spread  to  the  other  Christian  Goths  as  well  as  to  the  Vandals. 

In  hundreds  of  thousands  the  Goths  crossed  over  into  Roman 
territory  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  before  very 
long,  revolted  against  their  Roman  benefactors,  whose  army  they 
defeated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople  (378).  Subdued  in 
turn  by  Theodosius,  they  were  for  a  time  held  in  check,  but  after 
the  death  of  that  great  Emperor  again  took  up  arms  and  inflicted 
deadly  blows  on  the  Empire  of  the  West.  This  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  Goths,  after  accepting  the  title  of  King 
offered  him  by  his  soldiers,  made  several  incursions  into  Italy,  and, 
in  410,  entered  Rome  as  conqueror.  For  three  days  the  city  was 
given  over  to  plunder.  Then  arose  on  every  side  a  cry  of  grief  and 
shame.  To  think  of  it  l  Rome  pillaged,  and  in  part  burnt  to  the 
ground  1  The  noblest  of  its  citizens,  despoiled  of  their  all,  were 
forced  to  hide  their  misery  and  shame  in  the  provinces,  while  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Alaric,  however,  who  himself  had  become  an  Arian  Christian,  was 
not  altogether  devoid  of  humanity  and  religion.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  he,  of  his  own  accord,  recalled  the  plunderers,  and  withdrew 
from  the  city  with  all  his  men.  That  same  year  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  premature  death.  His  successor,  Ataulph,  became  the  founder  of 
a  new  kingdom  south  of  the  Loire  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  king¬ 
dom  which  thus  embraced  the  south  of  Gaul  and  a  large  portion  of 
northern  Spain.  Provence,  Languedoc  and  Catalonia  formed  its 
chief  provinces,  and  Toulouse  its  capital. 

The  Visigoths,  though  Arians  themselves,  generally  respected 
the  faith  of  others.  Under  their  king,  Reccared  (586-601),  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  most  of  the  nation  abjured 
the  Arian  heresy.  Reccared's  own  brother,  Hermenegild,  is  honoured 
as  a  martyr.  Their  last  king,  Roderick,  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Moors,  who,  crossing  from  Africa,  subsequently  put  an  end  to  the 
Gothic  kingdom  after  it  had  lasted  some  three  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  PROVINCES  INVADED  BY  THE  BARBARIANS 

If  Rome  and  Italy  were  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  how 
must  it  have  fared  with  the  Provinces  ?  We  will  now  take  in  order 
the  chief  of  those  invasions  that  had  such  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
history  and  religion  of  Europe, 

The  Burgundians. — The  people  from  whom  Burgundy  derives 
its  name  were  a  Germanic  or  Teutonic  tribe  whose  home  was 
originally  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  in  413,  and,  on  its  left  bank, 
founded  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  was  Worms,  Owing  to 
their  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives  of  that  country,  many  of 
them  became  Christians.  Later  they  gained  possession  of  the 
south-east  part  of  Gaul,  where,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
they  founded  a  new  kingdom  with  Lyons  as  its  capital  (443).  Their 
king  at  this  time  was  an  Arian,  but,  thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  and 
2eal  of  St  Avitus,  a  holy  and  learned  bishop,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
abandoned  the  heresy  in  which  till  now  it  had  been  plunged  to 
embrace  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  Franks. — At  first  the  Franks  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  and  it  was  during  their  incursions  made 
into  Roman  territory  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  they 
became  acquainted  with  Christianity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  they  moved  further  south,  then  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
occupied  what  is  now  Belgium.  Under  their  brave  leader,  Clovis, 
who,  in  481,  succeeded  his  father,  Childeric,  as  chief  of  the  Salian 
Franks,  fortune  everywhere  attended  their  arms.  In  486,  in  a  great 
battle  fought  near  Soissons,  he  overthrew  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul 
and  occupied  the  country  lying  between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess 
who  was  a  Catholic,  Clovis  after  a  time  became  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Hard-pressed  by  the  Alemanni,  he  vowed  that, 
if  the  God  of  Clotilda  should  crown  his  efforts  with  victory,  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  A  fierce  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Alemanni 
were  defeated  near  Bonn  ;  and  Clovis,  true  to  his  vow,  was  baptised 
at  Rheims  on  Christmas  Day,  496,  by  St  Remigius.  As  many  as 
three  thousand  of  his  soldiers  followed  his  example,  and  soon  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  became  Christians. 

While  most  of  the  western  princes  were  Arians,  Clovis  remained 
a  staunch  Catholic.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  chose  Paris 
as  his  capital,  and  died  there  in  51 1.  His  conversion  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
has  been  compared  in  importance  to  that  of  Constantine.  It  meant 
the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  over  Arianism  in  the  West. 

Clovis  was  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  first 
dynasty  of  Frankish  kings  to  rule  in  the  northern  part  of  Gaul. 
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It  lasted  from  496  to  752.  Its  name  was  derived  from  Merwig  or 
Merowig,  the  grandfather  of  Clovis,  but,  after  752,  the  name  was 
supplanted  by  that  of  Carlovingians,  or  descendants  of  Charles 
Martel. 

The  Huns. — We  have  already  seen  the  Huns  scattering  the  Goths 
and  occupying  their  territory  (376).  They  were  a  nomadic  and  war¬ 
like  people  of  Asia  of  Mongolian  race.  Settling  for  a  time  close  to  the 
borders  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  they  devastated  its  frontiers  along  the 
Danube,  and  soon  reduced  to  their  sway  all  the  country  comprised 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Rhine.  They  even  exacted  tribute 
from  the  Empire.  Under  Attila,  whom  his  defeated  enemies  named 
the  44  Scourge  of  God,”  and  who  was  the  most  powerful  leader  of  his 
time,  they  invaded  the  Empire  in  450,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
Emperor  Marcian. 

After  this,  Attila  withdrew  into  Germany,  and  with  an  army  of 
500,000  men  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  to  spread  ruin,  fear, 
and  death  over  the  north  and  east  of  Gaul. 

At  Paris  the  terrified  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
city,  and  everything  was  ready  for  their  departure.  It  was  at  that 
critical  moment  that  a  lowly  maiden,  Genevieve,  remarkable  for 
her  saintly  life,  prevailed  on  them  to  stay.  She  promised  them  in 
God's  name  that,  if  only  they  would  have  recourse  to  prayer  and 
fasting,  the  Barbarians  would  never  venture  to  approach  their  walls. 
Her  inspiriting  words  and  confident  promise  filled  them  with 
courage.  Together  they  betook  themselves  to  the  little  church  of 
St  Stephen  the  Deacon,  which  stood  where  now  is  to  be  found  the 
great  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  earnest 
petition,  the  event  turned  out  as  the  maiden  had  promised.  Paris 
was  saved  from  destruction. 

Soon  after  this,  Attila  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  The  defenders  re¬ 
pelled  the  first  attack,  and,  encouraged  by  their  saintly  bishop, 
determined  to  hold  out  till  help  should  arrive.  Their  affairs  were 
desperate  :  the  victorious  Huns  were  actually  entering  the  city  when 
the  Roman  general,  Aetius,  with  his  allies,  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths, 
and  the  Burgundians,  appeared  in  sight.  Attila  was  beaten  off,  and, 
after  a  further  defeat  at  Chalons,  bent  his  course  towards  the  Rhine. 
Cologne  was  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance ;  as  many  as 
11,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Among  the  slain  were 
St  Ursula  and  her  companions  who  had  but  recently  fled  from  the 
Saxon  invaders  of  Britain. 

The  following  spring  Attila  suddenly  appeared  in  Italy,  and, 
after  destroying  many  cities  in  his  path,  directed  his  march  on  Rome. 
Aetius,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  found  himself  unable  to  arrest  his 
progress.  The  saviour  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  was  the  Pope,  St  Leo 
the  Great.  This  holy  Pontiff,  arrayed  in  his  priestly  robes,  advanced 
to  meet  the  dreaded  foe,  and  appeared  before  him  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Mincio.  So  powerful  an  effect  had  his  words  on  the  fierce 
invader  that  Attila  consented  to  withdraw  his  army  without  even 
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allowing  it  so  much  as  to  enter  the  city.  The  following  year  Attila 
died  in  Pannonia.  Deprived  of  their  great  leader,  the  army  of  the 
Huns  broke  up.  Those  who  were  not  absorbed  by  the  other  barbarian 
peoples  returned  to  their  original  homes  in  Asia.  It  is  from  the  bar¬ 
barian  Huns  that  Hungary  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

The  Vandals. — These  were  an  ancient  Teutonic  people  from 
the  north  of  Germany.  In  their  frequent  inroads  into  Roman 
territory  they  became  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  later  came 
under  the  spell  of  Arianism.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  they  moved  westwards,  crossed  the  Rhine  near  Mayence, 
and  for  some  three  years  ravaged  Gaul  before  they  passed  into  Spain. 
In  whatever  direction  they  moved,  terror  went  before  them  and  ruin 
followed  in  their  train. 

In  428,  they  were  enticed  to  Africa  by  the  perfidy  of  Boniface, 
the  Roman  governor  there.  On  a  suspicion  of  treachery  Boniface 
had  been  deposed.  His  revenge  was  to  call  to  his  aid  the  Vandals, 
who  readily  fell  in  with  his  invitation,  and  crossed  over  from  Spain 
with  an  army  of  80,000  men  under  their  leader  Genseric.  They 
defeated  the  Roman  armies,  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Spain, 
now  turned  their  arms  against  Boniface,  and  soon  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  a  country  regarded  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Roman 
provinces. 

A  further  act  of  treachery  and  revenge  brought  Genseric  into  Italy. 
The  invitation  this  time  came  from  the  Empress  Eudoxia  herself. 
Eudoxia's  husband,  Valentinian  III,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
usurper  Maximus ;  and,  against  her  will,  she  had  been  forced  into 
marrying  her  husband's  murderer.  In  455,  Genseric  forced  his  way 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Before  he  had  time  to  enter  the  city, 
however,  he,  like  Attila,  was  met  by  the  same  Pope,  the  courageous 
Leo,  who  drew  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  and  his  men 
would  respect  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  citizens.  Genseric  was  as 
good  as  his  word  ;  yet,  before  withdrawing  from  Rome,  he  allowed 
his  men  to  plunder  the  city,  but  spared  the  three  great  basilicas. 
Not  till  after  fourteen  days  did  he  recall  them  from  their  work  of 
pillage,  to  return  to  Africa  with  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  together 
with  much  spoil.  Among  the  captives  were  Eudoxia  and  her  two 
sons.  The  Vandals,  whose  passion  for  destruction  is  still  expressed 
in  our  word  vandalism,  continued  to  hold  sway  in  Africa  till  their 
overthrow,  in  534,  by  Belisarius,  general  of  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
Justinian. 

The  Heruli  and  the  Ostrogoths. — Arianism,  we  have  seen, 
soon  spread  from  the  Visigoths  to  the  other  barbarian  peoples  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Among  these  were  the  Heruli,  an 
ancient  Germanic  people,  originally  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  we  see  them  bursting  into 
Italy,  and,  under  their  brave  leader,  Odoacer,  marching  on  Rome 
after  their  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  the  country.  In  476,  they  even 
succeeded  in  dethroning  Romulus  Augustus,  the  last  of  the  Western 
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Emperors,  whom  they  sent  into  Campania  to  die.  They  thus  brought 
to  a  climax  the  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the  Barbarians  some 
centuries  before.  Odoacer  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and, 
though  an  Arian,  was  tolerant  to  the  orthodox  Christians. 

He  had  not  reigned  many  years,  however,  before  his  power  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  their  king,  the  great 
Theodoric,  and  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Zeno,  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
the  Ostrogoths  invaded  Italy.  They  dethroned  Odoacer,  and  founded 
in  the  peninsula  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Ravenna  and  Verona.  Theodoric  ruled  with  vigour  and 
ability  and,  even  though  he  professed  Arianism  himself,  he  left  his 
Catholic  subjects  in  undisturbed  peace  till  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign.  He  reigned  from  493  to  526. 

The  prosperity  of  Theodoric's  reign  was  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  counsellors,  by  whom  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided.  The  most  famous  of  these  were  Boethius  and  Cassio- 
dorus,  the  first  of  whom  he  put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  revolt. 
It  was  while  he  was  in  prison  that  Boethius  wrote  his  well-known 
work,  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy . 

A  threatened  persecution  of  the  Arians  in  the  East  caused  Theo¬ 
doric  to  retaliate  by  persecuting  the  Catholics  under  his  rule.  Pope 
John  I  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  526  ;  but  the  persecution 
which  threatened  to  become  general  was  stopped  by  the  timely 
death  of  Theodoric. 

Dissensions  soon  began  to  arise  in  the  Gothic  kingdom  after  the 
death  of  Theodoric.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  the 
Emperor  Justinian  sent  into  Italy  his  two  famous  generals,  Belisarius 
and  Narses,  who,  after  a  war  lasting  some  twenty  years,  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  Gothicjpower  in  the  peninsula.  Italy  now 
became  a  province  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  was  ruled  by 
Exarchs,  who  resided  at  Ravenna  (555).  They  possessed  supreme 
civil  and  military  authority. 

The  Lombards  or  Longobardi. — At  the  beginning  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era  the  Lombards  had  their  home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
They  were  a  Teutonic  people.  Moving  southwards  with  hordes  of 
Saxons  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  they  poured  into  Italy  from  the 
north-east  and  overran  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Alboin,  they  completely  subdued  the  north,  and  there 
founded  a  kingdom  which  they  named  after  themselves,  Lombardy 
(568).  Pavia  was  its  capital. 

Many  of  the  Lombards  had  already  embraced  the  Arian  heresy, 
although  the  greater  part  remained  pagan ;  but  Arian  or  pagan, 
they  were  one  in  their  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Catholics  whom 
they  found  in  the  country.  The  power  of  their  kings  was  helped  or 
resisted,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  thirty-six  hereditary  dukes,  who 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  oppressing  and  persecuting  all 
orthodox  Christians. 

Things,  however,  began  to  take  a  different  turn  when  Theodelinda 
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mounted  the  throne*  She  was  a  Bavarian  princess  and  a  Catholic. 
She  married  the  Lombard  king,  Autharis,  and,  on  his  death  in  590, 
herself  assumed  the  reins  of  government*  She  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  Pope  St  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  and  had  the  joy,  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  of  seeing  most 
of  her  adopted  countrymen  orthodox  Christians.  In  612,  the  Irish 
monk,  St  Columbanus,  founded  his  monastery  of  Bobbio  on  land 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Lombard  king. 

The  power  of  the  Lombards  gradually  declined,  and,  in  774, 
their  kingdom  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Charlemagne,  who  annexed 
it  to  his  own  empire  after  it  had  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries. 

The  following  short  summary  of  the  Barbarian  Invasions  into 
Italy  may  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  the  reader :  “  From 
Rome  and  Italy  had  gone  forth  century  after  century  conquering 
armies  that  overran  the  world.  And  century  after  century  invading 
hordes  poured  down  into  Italy  to  avenge  the  world's  defeats.  The 
centuries  during  which  Italy  smiled  beneath  the  *  Roman  peace ' 
were  followed  by  centuries  during  which  the  face  of  the  country 
was  seared  by  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  Rome,  which  had 
sacked  the  chief  cities  of  the  world  .  ♦  .  was,  after  its  first  capture, 
by  Alaric  the  Goth  in  410,  taken  more  than  once  again  even  before 
the  birth  (540)  of  Gregory  (the  Great)  by  different  barbaric  nations. 
As  Cardinal  Newman  tersely  put  it :  4  First  came  the  Goth,  then  the 
Hun,  and  then  the  Lombard.  The  Goth  took  possession,  but  was 
of  noble  nature,  and  soon  lost  his  barbarism.  The  Hun  came  next ; 
he  was  irreclaimable,  but  did  not  stay.  The  Lombard  kept  his 
savageness  and  his  ground.  He  appropriated  to  himself  the  territory, 
not  the  civilisation  of  Italy ;  fierce  as  the  Hun  and  powerful  as  the 
Goth,  the  most  tremendous  scourge  of  Heaven.'  "* 

CHAPTER  XII 
THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

The  Romans  never  occupied  Ireland  or  the  north  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  41 1,  had  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Britain  in  order  to  defend 
the  very  heart  of  the  Empire  threatened  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasions,  the  British  Isles  were  inhabited  by  three  different 
peoples,  the  Britons  in  Britain  proper,  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland  the  Picts  and  the  Scots. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Scots  ( Scoticae  gentes) ;  and  it  was  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  the  passage  was  short  and  inviting,  that 
hordes  of  adventurers  followed  each  other  into  Caledonia,  the  land 
of  the  Picts.  Settlements  were  obtained  from  the  friendship,  or 
*  Mann’s  Lives  of  the  Popes ,  Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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extorted  from  the  weakness,  of  the  Piets,  till  at  last  the  strangers 
acquired  so  marked  a  superiority  over  the  native  tribes  as  to  impart 
the  name  of  Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain*  It  was 
long,  however,  before  the  two  nations  were  blended  as  one  people. 
We  find  the  Piets  distinguished  from  the  Scots  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century.* 

Britain. — The  sudden  removal  of  the  Romans  with  their  army 
and  magistrates  from  Britain,  and  the  repeated  incursions  of  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  threw  the  country  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Yet 
amid  all  their  calamities  the  Britons  found  time  to  attend  to  their 
theological  disputes. 

From  the  days  of  persecution,  Christianity  must  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  Britain,  especially  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  facts  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  has  reference  to  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  and  Caelestius, 
a  Scot,  had  advanced  several  heretical  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
of  original  sin  and  divine  grace,  and  the  new  doctrine  was  threatening 
great  danger  to  the  faith  in  this  country.  Pope  St  Celestine  and  the 
bishops  of  Gaul,  entreated  by  the  British  bishops  to  come  to  their 
aid  against  the  heresiarch,  sent  missionaries  into  the  island.  St 
Germanus,  of  Auxerre,  as  Roman  legate,  twice  visited  Britain ; 
once  in  429  in  company  with  St  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and 
again  in  446  with  St  Severus,  Bishop  of  Treves.  By  their  preaching, 
and  still  more  by  their  miracles,  the  good  missionaries  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  heresy.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  condemned  and 
suppressed,  and,  in  many  dioceses,  schools  were  opened  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  besides  fulfilling  a  spiritual  mission, 
resumed  a  character  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Britons  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Piets  and  the  Saxons.  The  courage 
of  the  Britons  was  raised  by  the  inspiriting  conduct  of  their  new 
leader.  Calling  on  them  to  repeat  thrice  the  cry  Alleluia  !  he 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  that,  filled  with  amazement, 
they  fled  in  terror  and  confusion. 

The  victory,  however,  had  no  lasting  effect.  The  renewed  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Piets  and  Scots  gave  no  respite  to  the  distracted  Britons, 
till  at  last  Vortigern,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings,  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which,  however  promising  it  might  appear 
at  the  outset,  turned  out  in  the  end  most  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  He  invited  the  Saxons,  a  German  tribe,  to  come  to  his 
aid.  These  willingly  responded  to  his  call,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
(449).  They  defeated  the  northern  tribes  near  Stamford;  then, 
reinforced  by  others  of  their  countrymen,  they  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  hold  on  the  country  they  had  come  to  assist. 

*  See  Lingard's  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 
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The  Saxons  were  followed  and  aided  by  the  Angles  and  the  Jutes, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxons 
permanently  established  in  the  country.  They  compelled  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  withdraw  to  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  West,  principally  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  Some 
even  sought  refuge  in  that  part  of  Gaul  now  called  Bretagne,  or 
Brittany,  and  thus  gave  their  name  to  the  land  that  sheltered  them. 
The  invaders  were  idolaters,  and  in  their  progress  they  destroyed 
almost  every  vestige  of  Christianity.  Britain,  now  England,  relapsed 
into  heathenism, 

Scotland, — The  first  apostle  of  the  Lowland  Piets  and  Scots  was 
St  Ninian,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  probably  the  son  of  a  Christian 
prince.  After  receiving  his  earlier  education  in  the  school  of  St 
Martin  of  Tours,  Ninian  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
several  years  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  He  was  afterwards  con¬ 
secrated  bishop  by  Pope  St  Siricius  in  394,  and  sent  on  his  apostolic 
mission  to  Scotland,  where  he  preached  during  the  first  quarter 
and  more  of  the  fifth  century.  Owing  to  his  labours  most  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  At  Whithorn,  in  Wigtonshire,  Ninian  raised  a 
monastery  and  church  which  bore  the  name  of  Candida  Casa , 
probably  from  the  white  stone  used  in  their  structure.  It  was  here 
that  he  established  his  episcopal  seat.  After  toiling  incessantly  for 
wellnigh  forty  years,  he  died  in  432. 

Ireland. — The  religion  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  was  the  idolatry  of  Druidism.  The 
Druid  priests  offered  sacrifice  to  many  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
to  dwell  apart  from  the  people,  in  huts  and  caverns,  in  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  forests.  On  the  oak  they  looked  with  peculiar 
reverence.  Their  sacrifices  were  many  and  varied,  but  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  distress,  human  victims  were  deemed  the  most 
efficacious. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  the 
country,  but  St  Prosper,  in  his  Chronicle,  assures  us  that  Pope  St 
Celestine  (422-432)  consecrated  St  Palladius  Bishop  of  the  Scots 
in  431,  and  through  him  converted  their  country  to  the  faith.  This 
apostle  seems  first  to  have  preached  in  Ireland  and  afterwards  in 
Scotland,  where  he  probably  continued  among  the  Piets  the 
mission  of  St  Ninian  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  432. 

Though  Palladius  is  styled  by  St  Prosper  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
the  first  bishop  of  Ireland,  yet  the  light  of  faith  must  have  diffused 
its  rays  in  the  land  at  a  much  earlier  period,  probably  through 
captives  brought  over  from  Gaul  and  Britain,  or  by  reason  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  that  was  maintained  with  Britain  and  the 
continent  during  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  But  the  general 
conversion  of  Ireland  was  reserved  for  St  Patrick. 

St  Patrick. — Ireland's  great  apostle  was  born  at  Kilpatrick, 
near  Dumbarton  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  387.  When  in  the  sixteenth 
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year  of  his  age  he  was  carried  off  into  captivity  by  some  Irish  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  Irish  chieftain  who  ruled  over 
what  is  now  known  as  Antrim*  Here  for  six  years  Patrick  had  to 
tend  his  master's  flocks* 

But  Patrick's  captivity  became  a  remote  preparation  for  his  future 
apostolate*  It  was  then  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Celtic 
tongue  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel*  At  the  same  time  he  became  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
Druidism  from  whose  bondage  he  was  to  free  the  Irish  race* 

Warned,  it  is  said,  by  an  angel  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
fled  from  his  cruel  master,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  West* 
Arrived  at  the  coast,  he  found  a  ship  ready  to  sail,  but  not  having  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  passage,  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away 
when  the  sailors,  taking  pity  on  his  forlorn  condition,  invited  him 
on  board*  In  a  few  days  Patrick  was  once  again  among  his  own 
kindred ;  but  even  so,  his  thoughts  were  ever  turned  towards  the 
land  of  his  captivity,  and  to  its  countless  pagan  souls  for  whose 
conversion  he  so  ardently  yearned* 

Of  his  subsequent  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  setting  out  on  his 
mission  to  Ireland,  but  little  is  known*  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
to  Gaul,  where  he  visited  his  kinsman  St  Martin  of  Tours,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness*  After  staying  for  a  time  at  the 
monastic  school  of  Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  he  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Lerins  in  the  south  of  France,  the  isle  on  which  was  situated  the 
famous  monastery  of  Lerins,  whose  monks  have  been  the  bearers  of 
the  Word  to  many  lands.  Later  we  find  him  with  St  Germanus  of 
Auxerre*  He  even  accompanied  this  saint  into  Britain  when,  in 
429,  he  set  out  to  combat  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Pelagius* 

In  432,  St  Patrick  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  from 
Pope  St  Celestine  his  apostolic  mission  for  the  conversion  of  Ireland. 
After  receiving  episcopal  consecration,  whether  at  Rome  or  at  the 
hands  of  St  Germanus  is  uncertain,  he  passed  over  to  Britain,  and 
there  gathered  about  him  some  of  the  monks  of  that  country  to 
assist  him  in  his  missionary  work,  and  with  them  landed  in  Ireland  ; 
it  was  arranged  that  others  were  to  follow  him  later. 

He  landed  in  Wicklow  in  432,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Druids,  was  forced  to  seek  a  more  friendly  territory  in  which  to  enter 
on  his  labours.  He  made  his  way  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Down, 
went  ashore  there,  and  soon  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  the  faith 
a  chieftain  named  Dicho  or  Dichu*  Dicho  made  a  gift  to  Patrick 
of  a  barn,  in  which  the  Sacred  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  which 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  sanctuary  to  be  dedicated  in  Ireland 
by  St  Patrick*  In  later  years  it  became  the  chosen  retreat  of  the 
saint.  A  monastery  and  a  church  were  later  erected  there,  and  to 
this  day  the  hallowed  site  retains  the  name  of  Sabhall,  or  Saul 
( barn )♦ 

Probably  the  most  momentous  day  for  the  Irish  race  was  Easter- 
day  433.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  little  missionary  band  advanced 
in  processional  order  to  Tara  (Meath),  where,  in  the  presence  of 
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the  assembled  chiefs,  Patrick  was  to  achieve  a  glorious  triumph.  It 
was  there  that  he  was  to  give  to  paganism  its  decisive  blow.  There, 
too,  it  was  that  St  Patrick,  plucking  a  shamrock  from  the  sward, 
explained  by  its  triple  leaf  and  single  stem  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  to  the  assembled  chieftains.  On  that  bright  Easter- 
day,  the  triumph  of  religion  was  complete.  Patrick  was  granted 
permission  to  preach  the  faith  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Erin  ;  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Druids  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  : 
44  The  Sacred  Fire  now  kindled  by  the  Saint  would  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.” 

St  Patrick  fixed  his  metropolitan  See  at  Armagh,  and  consecrated 
other  bishops  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  that  remained 
yet  to  be  done.  He  not  only  converted  the  whole  country  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles,  but,  by  his  labours  and  zeal,  rendered  Ireland 
44  a  most  flourishing  garden  ”  in  the  Church  of  God.  Its  monasteries 
became  seats  of  learning  and  piety  from  which  missionaries  were  to 
issue  forth  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  countries  where  it  was  yet  un¬ 
known,  or  to  rekindle  the  faith  in  lands  where  it  had  begun  to  grow 
dim.  From  this  time  Ireland  was  to  be  known  as  the  44  Island  of 
Saints.” 

St  Patrick  died  in  the  monastery  of  Saul,  his  favourite  retreat, 
and  was  buried  at  Downpatrick  in  Ulster,  according  to  some  histor¬ 
ians  in  the  year  492.  His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  March. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS— 

ST  AUGUSTINE 

A  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  landing  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain  in  449,  the  invaders  had  driven  out  the  Britons, 
and  wellnigh  stamped  out  the  light  of  Christian  faith  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  together  with  the  hilly 
north-west  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  called  England,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Yet  the  Britons  maintained  their  indepen¬ 
dence  in  their  new  homes,  and  Christianity  continued  to  flourish 
among  them.  In  Wales  especially,  monasteries  were  numerous, 
and  many  saintly  bishops  were  an  ornament  to  the  Church.  St 
David  himself,  the  patron  of  Wales,  began  his  religious  life  under 
St  Paulinus,  a  disciple  of  St  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and  rose  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Menevia.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  Yet  the  Welsh  made  no  attempt  to  spread  the  faith  among 
their  cruel  conquerors,  who  remained  sunk  in  paganism  till  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  St  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 

To  Gregory  must  be  assigned  the  honour  of  diffusing  the  light  of 
faith  throughout  the  Heptarchy,  or  the  Seven  Kingdoms  into  which, 
generally  speaking,  England  was  divided  at  that  time. 

We  are  told  that,  while  Gregory  was  yet  a  monk,  he  was  one  day 
passing  through  the  Roman  Forum,  when  he  saw  exposed  for  sale 
a  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  captives.  So  struck  was  he  by  their 
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appearance,  their  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  as  well  as  by  their  manly 
bearing,  that  he  ventured  to  question  their  owner  concerning  them. 
Learning  whence  they  came,  and  that  they  were  still  heathens,  he 
exclaimed  :  **  Alas  !  that  the  author  of  darkness  should  be  in 
possession  of  such  fair  faces,  and  that  forms  beautiful  as  these  should 
have  no  inward  grace  I  ”  Asked  of  what  nation  they  came,  the  dealer 
replied  that  they  were  Angles.  “  Nay  Angels  rather,”  said  Gregory. 
But  when  to  his  further  inquiry  he  discovered  that  they  were  from 
the  province  of  Deira,  and  moreover  that  JElla  was  the  name  of  their 
king,  he  solemnly  rejoined :  **  Of  a  truth  they  are  de  ira,  snatched 
from  wrath,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ  ” ;  then,  with  a 
further  play  upon  the  words,  he  added :  44  Alleluia  I  the  praises  of 
God  shall  be  sung  in  their  land.” 

Without  delay,  Gregory  sought  permission  from  the  Pope, 
Pelagius  II  (578-590),  to  go  himself  into  the  land  of  the  Angles, 
there  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After  much  persuasion  the  Pope  was 
prevailed  upon  to  let  him  go  ;  but  this  was  not  all  that  was  needed. 
The  Romans  themselves,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his 
parting  from  them,  were  determined  to  thwart  his  purpose.  And 
when,  to  their  grief  and  astonishment,  they  found  he  had  already  got 
away  secretly,  they  rushed  to  the  Pope,  and  with  loud  clamours 
demanded  his  recall.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Pelagius  but  to 
despatch  horsemen  at  once  with  orders  for  Gregory  to  retrace  his 
steps. 

In  590,  Pelagius  died,  and  Gregory  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Now  at  length  he  was  free  to  do  through  another  what  he  had  been 
prevented  from  carrying  out  in  his  own  person.  In  the  summer  of 
596,  he  chose  Augustine,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Andrew  in 
Rome,  for  the  work  that  was  so  near  to  his  heart.  He  sent  him  with 
forty  monks  to  win  England  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ.  Joined  by 
other  monks  from  Gaul,  whose  service  as  interpreters  must  prove 
so  valuable,  Augustine  with  his  little  band  landed  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  east  of  Kent,  in  the  early  spring  of  597. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  Kent  was  Ethelbert,  whose  queen, 
Bertha,  was  a  Catholic  princess,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris. 
Christianity,  moreover,  would  in  all  probability  be  the  religious 
belief  of  the  greater  part  of  the  British  slaves  in  his  dominions ; 
whence  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Ethelbert  himself  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Christian  faith.  Yet,  he  had  a  kind  of  superstitious  fear  of 
the  mysterious  little  band ;  and,  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
strangers  to  cast  a  spell  over  him  and  his  people,  he  arranged  to 
receive  them  under  an  oak-tree  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  Any  secret 
power  they  might  attempt  to  use  against  him  would  thus  be  dis¬ 
armed  of  its  evil  influence. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Augustine  was  introduced  to  the  king. 
Before  him  was  borne  a  crucifix,  and  a  banner  representing  our 
Divine  Redeemer ;  then  came  the  monks  in  solemn  procession, 
chanting,  as  they  advanced,  their  sacred  anthems.  Ethelbert  received 
them  with  marked  kindness,  and  gave  them  permission  to  preach 
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their  doctrines  to  his  people*  He  himself,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  his  father's  gods  to  embrace  a  religion  which  as  yet  he 
failed  to  understand. 

At  Canterbury  was  a  ruined  church  of  St  Martin  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Britons.  This  had  been  repaired  for  the 
use  of  Liudard,  the  Christian  prelate  who  had  come  from  Gaul  as 
chaplain  to  Queen  Bertha;  and  it  was  here  that  the  missionaries 
were  invited  to  stay.  Many  of  the  Saxons  came  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  and  hear  the  strangers,  with  the  result  that  not  a  few  were  won 
over  by  their  preaching.  The  king  himself,  at  length  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  and  influenced,  too,  by  the  beauty  of 
their  lives  and  the  marvels  of  their  miracles,  professed  his  readiness 
to  become  a  Christian.  On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  that  very  same 
year,  he  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  St  Augustine.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  his  example  that  some  ten  thousand  of  his  people 
were  baptised  on  the  following  Christmas-day. 

After  this,  messengers  were  sent  to  Rome  to  inform  the  Pope 
how  God  had  blessed  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  for  further  assistance.  In  obedience  to  Gregory's 
instructions,  Augustine,  who  was  still  but  a  priest,  crossed  over  to 
Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  being  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Pope's 
Vicar  there,  Virgilius,  Archbishop  of  Arles.  As  soon  as  Augustine 
had  received  consecration,  he,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Ethelbert,  chose  Canterbury  as  the  centre  of  his  missionary  labours. 

Among  the  fresh  labourers  sent  by  the  Pope  in  response  to  Augus¬ 
tine's  request,  we  should  especially  bear  in  mind  the  names  of 
Mellitus,  Justus  and  Paulinus.  Mellitus  and  his  companions  were 
the  bearers  of  a  **  pallium  "  for  Augustine,  and  also  of  a  letter  in 
which  the  Pope  bids  him  use  the  pallium  during  Mass,  and  ordain 
twelve  bishops  in  different  places,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction.  To  the  city  of  York  he  wished  Augustine  to  send  a 
bishop  who  was  to  ordain  twelve  other  bishops  and  enjoy  the  rank 
of  a  metropolitan.  Augustine,  however,  was  to  retain  during  his 
lifetime  the  primacy  over  the  whole  Church  in  England. 

The  letter  closed  with  these  words  :  **  Your  fraternity  is  to  have 
subject  to  you,  not  only  those  bishops  whom  you  shall  have 
ordained  yourself,  or  who  shall  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  York,  but  also  all  the  bishops  of  Britain,  so  that  from  the  words 
and  life  of  your  holiness  they  may  receive  the  rule  of  the  true  faith 
and  a  good  life."  Wales,  then,  and  those  parts  of  Britain  into  which 
the  Britons  had  fled  from  the  Saxons,  wereTo  be  regarded,  equally 
with  the  newly  converted  districts,  as  being  under  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  Augustine.* 

Thus  it  was  that,  from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  the  zeal  of 
Augustine  was  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  Britons.  Aided 
by  Ethelbert,  he  prevailed  on  the  British  prelates  to  meet  him  at  a 
place  which,  ever  since,  has  borne  the  name  of  44  Augustine's  Oak," 
in  Worcestershire. 

*  See  Mann's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  I,  p.  161. 
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In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been  no  difference  between  them. 
To  facilitate  their  compliance  in  other  matters,  the  Archbishop  had 
reduced  his  demands  to  three  heads ;  (1)  that  they  should  observe 
the  Catholic  computation  of  Easter  ;  (2)  that  they  should  adopt  the 
Roman  rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  (3)  that  they  should 
join  the  missionaries  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons. 

The  meeting  produced  no  practical  result.  The  Welsh  bishops 
were  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  conform  to  the  Roman  observances, 
nor  would  they  promise  to  help  in  the  conversion  of  their  hated 
neighbours.  Filled  with  indignation  at  their  refusal,  Augustine 
foretold  that  the  Saxons,  by  the  just  judgement  of  God,  would  be¬ 
come  to  them  the  ministers  of  death.  And  so  it  came  about.  As  early 
as  613,  Ethelfried,  the  pagan  king  of  Northumberland,  invaded 
Wales,  and  at  Bangor  put  to  death  as  many  as  twelve  hundred 
monks  and  destroyed  their  monasteries. 

Calling  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Britons  in  their  opposition  to 
Augustine,  Dr.  Lingard  writes :  **  It  is  surprising  that  so  many 
modern  historians  should  have  misrepresented  the  Britons  as 
holding  different  doctrines  from  those  professed  by  the  Roman 
missionaries,  though  these  writers  have  not  yet  produced  a  single 
instance  of  such  difference.  Would  Augustine  have  required  the 
British  clergy  to  join  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  if  they  had 
taught  doctrines  which  he  condemned  ?  Beda  has  related  with 
great  minuteness  all  the  controversies  between  the  two  parties. 
They  all  regard  points  of  discipline.  Nowhere  does  the  remotest 
hint  occur  of  any  difference  respecting  doctrine.”* 

CHAPTER  XIV 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  (continued)— 

NORTHUMBRIA 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  King  Edwin  (617-634)  that  Northumbria 
was  converted  to  the  faith.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Edwin 
married  Ethelberga,  daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Kent,  Ethelbert. 
He  not  only  promised  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  but  that 
he  himself  would  diligently  inquire  into  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  queen  was  accompanied  from  Kent  by  Paulinus,  who, 
before  setting  out,  had  received  episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  Justus,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

For  a  long  time  yet,  Edwin  remained  devotedly  attached  to  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  and,  even  after  he  had  left  off  their  worship, 
he  still  hesitated  about  becoming  a  Christian.  At  length  he  called 
an  assembly  of  his  witan,  or  counsellors,  and  called  upon  each  one 
of  them  to  state  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  this  new  religion. 

The  first  to  speak  was  their  own  heathen  high-priest,  who,  instead 
of  opposing  it,  advised  its  adoption,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  was 
weary  of  his  own  gods  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  and  their 
indifference  to  the  prayers  of  the  supplicants ;  for  no  one,  he  said, 

*  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  footnote,  p.  55  sqq . 
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had  served  them  more  faithfully  than  he,  yet  few  had  been  less 
fortunate :  he  would  willingly,  he  added,  try  his  fortune  under  the 
new  religion* 

After  him  spoke  an  aged  thane  whose  hope  was  for  light  and 
information  regarding  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man*  **  Often,  O 
king/'  he  said,  “  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  you  are  feasting  with 
your  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall,  you  have  seen  a  bird,  pelted  by  the  storm,  enter  at  one  door 
and  escape  at  the  other*  During  its  passage  it  was  visible,  but 
whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  you  know  not.  Such  to  me 
appears  the  life  of  man.  He  walks  on  the  earth  for  a  few  years,  but 
what  precedes  his  birth,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  his  death,  we  can¬ 
not  tell*  Undoubtedly,  if  the  new  religion  can  unfold  these  important 
secrets,  it  must  be  worthy  of  our  attention." 

His  words  had  their  effect*  At  the  request  of  all  Paulinus  was 
summoned  to  the  meeting,  and  invited  to  tell  them  what  he  had  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  faith  that  he  professed.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  he  had 
finished  his  discourse,  the  heathen  priest  who  had  been  the  first  to 
speak  offered,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
faith,  to  set  fire  at  once  to  the  neighbouring  temple. 

York  had  been  fixed  upon  by  Pope  Gregory  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  northern  metropolitan ;  and  at  York,  accordingly,  Edwin 
bestowed  on  Paulinus  a  house  and  possessions.  It  was  here  also 
that  the  king  was  baptised  in  626,  in  a  church  hastily  erected  for  the 
ceremony  ;  and  throughout  Northumbria  the  people  in  great  num¬ 
bers  followed  his  example,  and  were  baptised. 

Whatever  city  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which  embraced  the  older  king¬ 
doms  of  Deira  in  the  south  and  Bernicia  in  the  north,  and  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  York  was  certainly  a  royal  residence 
at  the  time  of  Edwin's  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Bamborough,  the  old  Bernician  capital,  continued  to  be 
a  residence  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  a  fact  which  renders  probable 
the  many  legends  relating  to  the  missionary  labours  of  Paulinus 
throughout  north  Northumberland. 

At  Holystone,  a  small  village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Coquet,  with  the  Cheviots  looming  in  the  background,  is  a  famous 
well  where  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  baptised  as  many  as  three  thou¬ 
sand  Northumbrians.  The  well  has  the  appearance  of  a  quadrangular 
pond  with  waters  of  a  sparkling  clearness,  and  from  its  centre  rises 
a  Celtic  cross  bearing  the  inscription,  44  In  this  place  Paulinus  the 
Bishop  baptised  three  thousand  Northumbrians  Easter-day 
DCXXVII." 

In  Glendale,  near  Wooler,  at  old  Yeavering,  the  Adgehrin  of 
Bede,  was  Edwin's  residence  among  the  Bernicians.  It  exists  to-day 
as  a  shepherd's  house,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  thickness. 
When  stationed  there,  Paulinus  baptised  in  the  river  Glen,  and  it 
was  there  and  in  the  Pallinsburn  that  he  is  said  to  have  baptised 
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many  of  his  earliest  converts.  When  the  king  resided  among  the 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  his  kingdom,  Deira,  which  stretched 
south  from  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  Paulinus  baptised  in  the  river 
Swale,  on  the  banks  of  which,  at  Catterick,  stood  one  of  Edwin's  palaces. 

When  Pope  Honorius  (625-638)  was  informed  of  Edwin's  baptism, 
he  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  king,  at  whose  request  he 
granted  the  use  of  the  pallium  to  both  archbishops,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  that,  when  one  of  the  prelates  died,  the  survivor,  without  waiting 
to  consult  the  Roman  Pontiff,  should  consecrate  his  successor. 
Butler,  quoting  from  Bede,  expresses  the  privilege  thus :  “  As  to 
what  you  desire  concerning  the  ordination  of  your  bishops,  we 
willingly  agree  to  it ;  and  we  send  palliums  to  your  metropolitans, 
Honorius  (of  Canterbury)  and  Paulinus,  that,  whenever  it  may 
please  God  to  call  either  of  them,  the  other  may  ordain  a  successor 
for  him  by  virtue  of  this  letter." 

We  gather  from  Lingard  how  Penda  of  Mercia,  envying  the 
superiority  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  being  joined  by  Cadwalla  of 
North  Wales,  marched  into  Yorkshire.  There  was  fought  in 
Hatfield  Chase,  between  the  Don  and  the  Torre,  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  Edwin  perished  with  a  great  number  of  his  men.  A  terrible 
vengeance  was  wreaked  on  the  Northumbrians.  Penda  came  as  the 
avenger  of  the  gods  whom  they  had  abandoned,  while  Cadwalla 
and  his  British  followers,  though  Christian  in  name,  were  burning 
with  feelings  of  resentment  against  them  on  account  of  the  injuries 
formerly  inflicted  by  the  Saxons  on  their  country.  Ethelberga,  with 
her  children,  and  Paulinus,  escaped  by  sea  to  the  court  of  her  brother 
in  Kent. 

The  king  of  Kent  would  not  suffer  Paulinus  to  quit  his  royal  charge 
or  to  return  to  York,  but  prevailed  on  Archbishop  Honorius  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  See  of  Rochester.  Paulinus  governed 
the  See  of  Rochester  for  eleven  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  644.  He  had  been  Archbishop  of  York 
eight  years.  By  the  death  of  Edwin,  the  withdrawal  of  Paulinus  to 
Kent,  and  the  triumph  of  the  heathen,  Penda,  Christianity  in 
Northumbria  received  a  complete  setback,  and  the  country  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  little  better  than  absolute  paganism. 

The  following  concise  summary  may  prove  of  help  to  the  reader, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  resume  of  the  conversion  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  during  the  eighty  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  landing  of  St  Augustine  in  England.  The 
results  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  (1)  Kent,  by  St  Augustine  from 
Rome  ;  (2)  Northumbria,  by  St  Paulinus  from  Rome,  and  St  Aidan 
from  Iona  ;  (3)  East  Anglia,  by  Bishop  Felix  from  Burgundy  ;  (4) 
Wessex,  by  St  Birinus  from  Rome ;  (5)  Mercia,  converted  by 
missionaries  from  Northumbria ;  (6)  The  East  Saxons,  converted 
by  St  Mellitus,  the  companion  of  St  Augustine.  Mellitus  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  London ;  (7)  Sussex,  converted  by  St  Wilfrid 
from  Northumbria. 
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Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  space  of  some  eighty  years,  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  was  won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  missionaries  from 
Rome,  Gaul,  and  Iona,  and  lastly  by  Anglo-Saxons  themselves* 
Violence  played  no  part  in  the  change  ;  but  a  thousand  years  after¬ 
wards,  their  descendants  were  robbed  of  their  faith  and  driven  to 
Protestantism,  by  heartless  and  cruel  laws,  and  tortures  the  most 
barbarous  and  revolting* 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  FAITH  RESTORED  TO  NORTHUMBRIA — 

ST  OSWALD  AND  ST  AIDAN 

The  better  to  understand  the  subsequent  history  of  Christianity 
among  the  Northumbrians,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to 
their  northern  neighbours  the  Scots,  and  to  Columba,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Caledonian  or  northern  Piets* 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  Scotland  gave  St  Patrick  to  Ireland,  Scotland, 
in  turn,  is  indebted  to  Ireland  for  St  Columba.  Columbkille,  better 
known  as  Columba,  left  Ireland,  his  native  country,  in  563,  and  with 
twelve  monks  crossed  over  to  Scotland*  He  landed  on  the  island  of 
Hy,  or  Iona,  where  he  built  a  church  and  founded  a  famous  monas¬ 
tery,  from  which  monks  and  missionaries  were  sent  not  only  to  the 
mainland  but  to  the  western  islands,  the  Hebrides,  and  even  to  the 
distant  Orkneys*  As  the  great  means  of  spreading  the  faith  and 
continuing  the  work  begun  by  Columba,  they  founded  religious 
houses  wherever  they  went*  In  the  year  597,  our  Saint  died  at  Iona, 
leaving  Christianity  firmly  rooted  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland. 
That  his  remains  might  be  saved  from  desecration  by  the  Danes, 
they  were  in  after  years  carried  over  to  Ireland,  and  laid  to  rest  at 
Downpatrick,  in  the  shrine  which  enclosed  those  of  St  Patrick  and 
St  Brigid. 

**  St  Columbkille/'  says  Gilmartin,  “  though  a  simple  priest, 
possessed  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
even  over  the  bishops  of  that  country.  Out  of  respect  for  his  memory, 
the  same  privilege  was  enjoyed  for  over  two  centuries  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  Iona*  We  are  told  by  Adamnan  (in  his  Life  of  the  Saint) 
that  St  Columbkille  had  a  bishop  always  residing  with  him  in  Iona, 
to  perform  the  religious  functions  for  which  his  own  orders  dis¬ 
qualified  him*  From  the  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  St  Columbkille 
and  his  successors  over  the  Scottish  Church,  Presbyterian  writers 
endeavour  to  show  that  he  recognised  no  distinction  between  bishops 
and  priests.  If  St  Columbkille,  as  those  writers  assert,  recognised 
no  distinction  between  the  episcopate  and  the  presbyterate,  why  is  it 
that  we  are  so  expressly  told  by  Adamnan,  his  eighth  successor  in  the 
abbacy  of  Iona,  that  he  refused  to  take  bishop's  orders  ?  Why  is  it 
that  he  had  a  bishop  living  with  him  in  Iona?  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  wonderful  respect  shown  by  him  to  bishops  ?  And  how, 
in  fine,  are  we  to  understand  the  remark  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
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that  the  government  of  the  Scottish  Church  by  the  abbots  of  Iona 
was  an  unusual  arrangement  ?  "* 

The  death  of  Edwin  dissolved  for  a  time  the  union  of  the  North¬ 
umbrian  kingdoms,  and  the  crown  passed  not  to  the  children  of 
Edwin,  but  to  those  of  their  cousin  Osric.  During  the  troubled  period 
spoken  of  above,  these  had  taken  shelter  in  Scotland,  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  their  fathers  enemies.  There  they  were  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  One  of  them,  Oswald,  was  destined 
to  become  not  only  a  wise  king  and  brave  soldier,  but  a  saint,  and  the 
means  in  God's  hands  of  spreading  over  the  land  of  Northumbria 
the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  kingdom  Oswald,  joined  by  a  band 
of  resolute  followers,  determined  to  seek  out  and  attack  the  savage 
enemy  of  his  country,  Cadwalla,  who  still  continued  his  cruel 
ravages.  One  day,  at  early  dawn,  he  came  upon  Cadwalla's  army 
carelessly  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham.  At  once  he 
gave  orders  for  a  rough  cross  of  wood  to  be  made  and  erected  in  such 
a  position  that  all  his  men  might  be  able  to  gaze  upon  it.  After 
addressing  to  them  words  of  encouragement,  he  concluded  by  thus 
entreating  them  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Almighty :  44  Let  us  now 
kneel  down,  and  jointly  pray  to  the  Omnipotent,  and  only  true  God, 
that  He  would  mercifully  defend  us  from  our  proud  enemy ;  for 
He  knows  that  we  fight  in  a  just  war  in  defence  of  our  lives  and 
country/'t  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  called 
Hevenfelth  (Heavens-field).  Oswald  gained  a  complete  victory : 
Cadwalla  was  slain,  and  his  army  annihilated  (635). 

Oswald's  gratitude  to  God  for  his  victory  prompted  him  to  send 
special  messengers  into  Scotland  to  request  from  his  former  teachers 
of  Iona  missionaries  to  come  and  preach  the  Gospel  among  his 
people. 

The  first  to  be  sent  was  Corman,  a  monk  of  a  morose  and  harsh 
disposition ;  but  he  failed  in  his  object,  and  was  soon  forced  to 
return  to  his  monastery.  In  presence  of  the  community,  he  blamed 
for  his  ill-success  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Northumbrians. 

**  Brother,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  44  the  fault  was  yours.  You  exacted 
from  the  pagans  more  than  their  weakness  could  bear.  You  should 
have  first  stooped  to  them,  and  gradually  have  raised  their  minds 
to  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel."  At  the  sound  of  his  words, 
the  whole  company  turned  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  one  endued 
with  wisdom ;  and  they  unanimously  called  for  his  appointment 
as  the  successor  of  Corman.  The  monk's  name  was  Aidan. 

Aidan  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Iona.  He  forthwith  received 
episcopal  consecration,  and  afterwards  made  his  way  to  the  court 
of  Oswald.  The  king  received  him  graciously,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  episcopal  seat  the  isle  of  Lindisfarne,  where  he  founded 
a  monastery.  From  the  great  number  of  saints  who  lived  and  lie 

*  Gilmartin's  Manual  of  Church  History ,  Vol.  I,  p.  340. 
t  Butler’s  Lives ,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  127. 
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buried  there  the  island  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Holy  Island ; 
twice  daily,  at  low  tide,  it  can  be  reached  on  foot  from  the  main¬ 
land,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Oswald,  when  among  the  Scots,  had 
learned  to  speak  Gaelic,  and  now,  whenever  it  was  possible,  acted  as 
interpreter  to  Aidan,  until  such  times  as  Aidan  could  preach  to  the 
Northumbrians  in  their  own  tongue.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  good 
bishop  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  Christianity  was  the  dominant 
religion  in  the  north. 

But  the  fate  that  befell  Edwin  was  soon  to  overtake  his  nephew, 
Oswald,  and  was  to  come  from  the  same  quarter.  Penda,  the  bar¬ 
barous  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  who  but  nine  years  before  had  slain 
Edwin,  engaged  him  in  battle  at  Maserfield,  believed  to  be  the  modern 
Oswestry  in  Shropshire  (642).  Oswald  was  slain.  His  last  touching 
words  were :  44  O  God,  be  merciful  to  the  souls  of  my  people/' 
His  head  and  his  arms  were  struck  off  and  fixed  on  poles,  but  the 
head  was  afterwards  deposited  at  Lindisfarne,  and  later  still  was 
laid  in  the  same  shrine  with  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  with  it 
translated  to  Durham.  St  Cuthbert  is  always  depicted  as  bearing 
the  head  of  St  Oswald  in  his  left  arm.  One  of  St  Oswald's  hands  is 
still  preserved  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  which  may  serve  to  explain 
the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  to  our  saint.  Aidan  himself  died  and  was 
buried  at  Lindisfarne  in  651. 

On  the  night  of  his  death  a  young  shepherd  boy,  while  tending 
his  flocks  in  Lauderdale,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  vision  of  angels  bearing 
the  soul  of  a  saint  to  heaven.  The  soul  was  that  of  Aidan  ;  the  boy 
was  Cuthbert,  afterwards  a  monk  at  Mailros  (Melrose),  and,  in 
later  years,  like  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

EASTER  CONTROVERSY  IN  NORTHUMBRIA— SYNOD 

OF  WHITBY  (664) 

We  must  speak  next  of  the  conversion  of  Mercia.  Begun  even 
during  the  life  of  Penda,  it  was  undertaken  in  earnest  only  when 
Paeda,  the  son  of  Penda,  mounted  the  throne.  Paeda  was  already 
a  Christian.  He  was  married  to  a  Christian  princess  of  Northumbria, 
and  as  difference  of  religion  had  proved  an  obstacle  to  their  union, 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  Christian  teachers,  with  the 
result  that  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

The  faith  had  now  been  preached  throughout  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  with  the  exception  of  Sussex,  which,  some  twenty- 
five  years  later,  was  to  be  won  over  to  Christianity  chiefly  through  the 
preaching  and  apostolic  zeal  of  St  Wilfrid. 

Now  certain  customs  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
differed  in  several  ways  from  those  observed  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  ; 
for  example,  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  or  the  manner  of 
cutting  or  shaving  the  hair  of  the  head  adopted  by  clerics  and  monks. 
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The  Roman  custom  was  to  shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  leave 
a  circle  of  hair  around  the  spot  to  represent  our  Lord's  crown  of 
thorns.  The  Scots  followed  a  different  custom  ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  missionaries  and  priests  from  different  countries,  or 
even  from  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  when  they  chanced  to 
meet,  were  filled  with  surprise  at  what  they  considered  the  un- 
canonical  practice  of  each  other.  But  the  most  important  difference 
of  all  regarded  the  canonical  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter. 

The  Northumbrians,  we  have  learnt,  after  their  conversion  to  the 
faith  through  the  teaching  of  Paulinus,  relapsed  into  idolatry  on  the 
death  of  King  Edwin ;  we  have  also  seen  how  St  Oswald,  Edwin's 
successor,  secured  the  services  of  St  Aidan,  the  monk  of  Iona,  to 
plant  anew  the  faith  in  the  kingdom.  Aidan  had  resided,  not  at 
York,  as  Paulinus  had  done,  but  at  Lindisfarne,  and  was  succeeded 
as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  by  Finan  and  next  by  Colman,  his  country¬ 
men.  Their  diocese  comprised  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  the 
country  lying  between  the  Humber  on  the  south  and  the  Forth  on 
the  north. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Roman  Church,  weary  of 
the  disputes  occasioned  by  different  computations,  had  adopted  a 
new  cycle ;  but  the  improvement  was  unknown  to  the  British 
Christians,  who,  at  that  period,  were  wholly  employed  in  opposing 
the  Saxon  invaders  of  their  country,  and  they  continued  to  observe 
an  ancient  cycle  which  was  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Hence  it  sometimes  happened  that  Easter,  and  consequently  the 
other  festivals  of  the  year  depending  on  that  solemnity,  were  cele¬ 
brated  at  different  times  by  the  Saxon  Christians,  according  as 
they  had  been  instructed  by  Scottish,  or  by  Roman  and  Gallic 
missionaries.* 

Harmony  was  to  be  restored  by  the  zeal  and  authority  of  Oswy, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Oswald,  for  in  no  place  were  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences  of  a  difference  in  the  observance  of  Easter 
as  much  felt  as  in  Northumbria — a  difference  traceable  entirely  to  the 
two  classes  of  missionaries  by  whom  Christianity  was  preached  in 
that  country.  Oswy  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  the  Scots  ;  his  queen  and  his  son  had  been  trained  in  Kent  by 
the  disciples  of  the  Roman  missionaries ;  and  thus,  in  his  own 
palace,  he  had  to  witness  the  same  sacred  rites  of  Lent  and  Easter 
celebrated  at  different  times.  At  the  very  time  when  some  were 
observing  the  Lenten  fast,  others  were  celebrating  the  Paschal 
solemnities. 

Desirous  of  procuring  uniformity,  Oswy  summoned  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  parties  to  a  conference  at  Whitby  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  both  customs.  Colman,  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  came  to 
the  conference  attended  by  a  number  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  cycle,  and  in  the  most  laudable 
terms  enlarged  on  the  sanctity  of  St  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the 
North.  At  the  same  time  he  contended  that  nothing  should  be 
*  See  Lingard's  England,  Vol.  I,  p,  66. 
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changed  which  Columba  and  his  successors  had  sanctioned  with 
their  approval* 

The  defenders  of  the  Roman  cycle  were  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  who  had  accompanied  Oswy's  queen,  and  a  number  of 
priests,  among  them  being  the  newly-ordained  Wilfrid*  Wilfrid 
was  a  Northumbrian  born,  and  received  his  training,  when  a  boy, 
at  Lindisfarne ;  but  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  visited  Rome, 
and  had  come  back  full  of  zeal  for  Roman  customs  and  observances* 
He  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  York* 

At  the  conference,  Wilfrid  stood  up  as  the  champion  and  defender 
of  Roman  rites  and  Roman  discipline  among  his  countrymen. 
The  cause  of  the  Romans  he  rested  on  the  authority  of  St  Peter  and 
the  practice  of  the  universal  Church,  which  ought  not  to  yield,  he 
argued,  to  the  pretensions  of  a  few  obscure  bodies  of  Christians 
“  who  foolishly  in  these  two  remote  islands  of  the  world,  and  only 
in  part  even  of  them,  are  opposed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  universe.” 
But,  when  Wilfrid,  in  response  to  further  arguments  of  Colman, 
asked  whether  Columba  and  his  monks,  however  holy  they  may  have 
been,  were  to  be  preferred  to  Blessed  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles, 
to  whom  our  Lord  had  promised  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
saying :  44  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it,  and  to 
thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  king.  44  Do  you  all  acknowledge,”  he  asked, 44  that 
our  Lord  said  this  particularly  to  Peter,  and  that  the  Lord  gave  him 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  ”  The  response  was  unanimous, 
44  We  acknowledge  it.”  Then  Oswy,  understanding  also  from  them 
that  no  such  power  had  been  given  to  Columba,  concluded  by  saying  : 
**  I  declare  that  I  will  not  oppose  this  keeper  of  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  that  I  will  obey  his  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  lest  he 
shut  that  gate  against  me.” 

This  resolution  of  the  king  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly.  Of  the  Scottish  monks  some  yielded  assent  to  the  Roman 
practice,  while  others  sided  with  Colman,  and  with  him  made  their 
way  to  Iona,  there  to  consult  with  the  brethren  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  future.  The  conference  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Synod  of  Whitby,  and  was  held  in  the  year  664. 

Teuda,  who  had  professed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Roman  cycle, 
succeeded  Colman  to  the  now  vacant  See  of  Lindisfarne,  but  died 
the  following  year.  He,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Wilfrid,  who 
fixed  his  See  at  York. 

St  Bede,  writing  of  the  monks  of  Iona,  says :  “  It  is  true  they 
employed  doubtful  cycles  in  fixing  the  time  of  the  great  festival,  as 
having  none  to  bring  them  the  synodal  decrees  for  the  observance 
of  Easter,  by  reason  of  their  being  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  they  earnestly  practised  such  works  of  piety  and  chastity  as  they 
could  learn  from  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostolic 
writings.  This  manner  of  keeping  Easter  continued  among  them 
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no  little  time,  to  wit,  for  the  space  of  150  years,  till  the  year  of  our 
Lord  715/'* 

In  view,  too,  of  the  extraordinary  “  Continuity  Theory  "  of 
modern  Anglicanism,  we  give  the  following  striking  passage  from 
Streeter's  Saint  Wilfrid :  **  The  withdrawal  of  the  Celtic  bishop 
has  been  frequently  construed  by  Anglican  advocates  of  the  4  Con¬ 
tinuity  Theory '  as  a  protest  of  the  ancient  Church  in  Britain  against 
the  aggressive  encroachments  of  Roman  jurisdiction,  and  as  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  their  independent  existence  as  a  separate  apostolic,  but 
non-Roman,  establishment*  But  what,  we  would  pause  to  ask,  was 
the  religion  of  Aidan  and  Colman  if  not  one  with  that  of  the  Italians 
in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine,  although,  through  isolation  from 
the  centre,  it  had  become  corrupted  in  certain  points  of  discipline  ? 
What  was  the  faith  that  Aidan  had  planted  at  Lindisfarne  but  the 
faith  he  brought  from  Iona  ?  And  what  was  the  faith  that  Columba 
had  taught  in  Iona  but  the  faith  that  he,  in  his  turn,  had  learnt  in 
Ireland — the  faith  that  Ireland  herself  had  received  direct  from 
Rome  at  the  hands  of  St  Patrick,  the  Roman  missionary  of  Celes- 
tine  I  ?  Behind  Colman,  Aidan,  and  Columba  there  is  Patrick  ;  and 
behind  Patrick  there  is  Rome*  Wander  as  we  will  in  the  labyrinth 
of  early  Church  history  in  Britain,  at  every  turn  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  Rome ;  dig  as  we  may  to  excavate  the  primary 
foundations  of  that  Church,  we  only  bring  ourselves  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  everlasting  Rock  of  Peter.  By  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  Easter  was  once  and  for  all  settled  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  but  the  Scots,  Piets,  and  Britons  held 
out  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  submission  of 
the  Welsh  in  777,  that  uniformity  was  finally  established  in  the 
island." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THEODORE ,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  (669-690)— 
WILFRID— BENEDICT  BISCOP— VENERABLE  BEDE 

Three  men  in  particular  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal,  and  the 
power  which  they  brought  to  bear,  in  welding  together  as  one 
complete  whole  the  labours  of  St  Augustine  and  his  companions  ; 
and  these  were  St  Theodore,  St  Wilfrid,  and  St  Benedict  Biscop. 
Bede  was  essentially  the  student,  the  teacher.  Within  the  walls  of 
his  monastery  at  Jarrow,  he  developed  that  bright  light  of  piety  and 
learning  that  was  destined  to  shine  down  the  ages. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  St  Augustine  in  the  See  of  Can¬ 
terbury  only  the  fifth,  Deusdedit,  who  died  in  665,  was  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  one  chosen  to  succeed  him  had  gone  to  Rome 
to  receive  episcopal  consecration  and  to  have  his  appointment  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Pope,  but  died  in  Italy  of  the  plague,  and  with  him  died 
*  Quoted  from  Hay's  Error  in  Scottish  History,  p,  71. 
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many  who  had  accompanied  him  as  attendants.  Thereupon  Pope 
Vitalian  appointed  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  to  fill 
the  vacant  See, 

The  appointment  of  Theodore  forms  an  epoch  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  He  was  a  learned  Greek  monk,  well  versed  in 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  law  and  discipline ;  and  during  the 
twenty-one  years  of  his  episcopacy  he  introduced  and  carried  out 
many  far-reaching  reforms. 

In  company  with  the  learned  Abbot  Hadrian,  an  African  by  birth, 
Theodore  left  Rome,  attended  also  by  St  Benedict  Biscop,  who  at 
this  time  was  on  his  third  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  whom  the  Pope 
bade  return  to  England  as  their  guide  and  interpreter.  When  they 
reached  Paris,  Theodore  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  there  with 
Agilbert,  whom  we  have  met  before  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Agil- 
bert  gave  him  much  information  regarding  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  the  Church  he  was  called  upon  to  govern. 

Invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  Theodore 
summoned  a  Council  at  Hereford,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Council 
summoned  by  him,  which  enacted  many  necessary  laws.  He  next 
made  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches,  taking  with  him  the 
Abbot  Hadrian.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  well  received,  and 
listened  to  with  attention ;  outstanding  abuses  were  everywhere 
rectified ;  ecclesiastical  discipline  concerning  the  celebration  of 
Easter  was  confirmed,  and  all  things  regulated  belonging  to  the 
divine  service. 

Theodore's  next  concern  was  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  new  dioceses  throughout  the  country,  following  in 
this  the  plan  which  St  Augustine  had  previously  intended  to  carry 
out.  Till  this  time  there  had  been  but  one  diocese  in  each  of  the 
seven  kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of  Kent,  which  could  boast  of 
Canterbury  and  Rochester.  The  Archbishop  had  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
country. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  St  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  had  in¬ 
curred  the  displeasure  of  King  Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  and  Theo¬ 
dore,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Wilfrid's 
enemies,  formed  out  of  the  See  of  York  three  new  dioceses,  and  for 
each  of  them  consecrated  a  bishop — Bosa  for  York,  Eadhead  for  Lin- 
disfarne,  and  Eata  for  Hexham.  Thus  without  a  word  of  warning, 
Wilfrid  found  himself  driven  from  a  See  which,  for  nine  years,  he 
had  administered  with  great  zeal  and  ability. 

Wilfrid  protested,  and  declared  that  he  would  appeal  to  Rome. 
Accordingly,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  set  out  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  Pope  (679),  To  examine  the  affair  thoroughly  Pope 
Agatho  summoned  a  council,  at  which  he  presided  in  person.  The 
judgement  it  passed  was  absolutely  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  It  ordained 
and  decreed  that  Wilfrid  be  restored  to  the  bishopric  recently  held 
by  him  ;  that  the  bishops  who  had  replaced  him  were  to  be  expelled  ; 
and  that  the  Archbishop  was  to  ordain  as  coadjutors  to  Wilfrid  such 
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persons  as  Wilfrid  himself  should,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod  to  be 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  make  choice  of* 

On  his  return,  Wilfrid  was  received  in  audience  by  the  king, 
and  the  sealed  letters  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Pope  were 
placed  in  Egfrid's  hands*  But  the  king  and  his  councillors  declared 
the  letters  to  be  forgeries,  and  committed  Wilfrid  to  prison* 

For  nine  months  Wilfrid  was  cruelly  confined  in  a  dungeon  before 
he  was  released,  and  banished  from  Northumbria.  But  even  his 
exile  was  to  prove  a  source  of  great  gain  to  the  Church.  Coming 
eventually  into  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  he  was  there  welcomed  by 
the  king,  who  had  but  recently  been  converted  to  the  faith,  though 
his  kingdom  was  still  pagan.  The  people  were  drawn  to  listen  to  the 
new  doctrine  preached  by  Wilfrid,  and  so  irresistibly  were  they  won 
over  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  that  many  thousands  were  baptised. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  be  converted  to  the  faith 
(680) ;  and  thus  the  missionary  work  begun  in  England  by  Augus¬ 
tine  received  its  crowning  touch. 

Theodore  at  this  time  was  more  than  four  score  years  old.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  approaching  death,  and  desirous  of  making  amends  for 
whatever  wrongs  he  might,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  have  inflicted 
on  Wilfrid,  he  not  only  procured  for  him  the  restoration  of  his  See, 
but  was  even  wishful  to  have  him  named  as  his  successor. 

Assisted  by  his  friend  Hadrian,  Theodore  had  done  much  for 
the  spread  of  learning.  He  founded  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  growth  of  monasticism  in  England  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  his  efforts ;  moreover,  throughout  England,  uniformity 
of  discipline  was  everywhere  observed.  He  died  in  690. 

Before  Theodore's  time  the  monasteries  had  been  the  only  per¬ 
manent  abodes  of  learning.  Bishops  and  religious  went  forth  from 
them  to  administer  the  sacraments  or  to  preach  the  word  of  God ; 
but  parishes,  as  we  know  them,  did  not  then  exist.  It  was  Theodore 
who  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  parochial  system  by  building, 
remote  from  the  monasteries,  churches  which  were  served  either  by  the 
religious  or  by  secular  priests.  The  monasteries  became  monastery- 
schools  and  seats  of  learning  throughout  the  island ;  and  we  are 
told  that,  sixty  years  after  Theodore's  death,  might  be  found  religious 
trained  in  these  schools  who  could  speak  Latin  and  Greek  with  the 
same  ease  and  fluency  as  their  mother-tongue. 

Benedict  Biscop,  whom  we  have  seen  returning  from  Rome  in 
the  company  of  Theodore  and  Hadrian,  was  born  of  a  noble  North¬ 
umbrian  family  about  the  year  629,  and  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Monkwearmouth  in  690.  He  made  as  many  as  six  visits  to  Rome, 
and  each  time  returned  with  numerous  books,  pictures,  and  relics 
for  his  monasteries.  It  was  when  Benedict  was  on  his  third  visit  to 
the  Holy  City  that  the  Pope  bade  him  return  to  England  as  assistant 
and  interpreter  to  Theodore. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  was  to  instil  into  the  religious 
a  love  for  study.  In  674  he  founded  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear,  now  Monkwearmouth,  and  endowed 
it  with  many  treasures  collected  by  him  when  in  Rome*  In  682,  he 
founded,  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  the  twin  monastery  of  St  Paul,  depen¬ 
dent  on  that  of  Monkwearmouth,  and  rendered  famous  for  all  time 
by  reason  of  its  association  with  the  life  and  work  of  Benedict's 
disciple,  the  Venerable  Bede. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  Bede,  whose  birthplace  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Monkwearmouth,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Benedict 
Biscop  at  St  Peter's  monastery,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St  Paul  at  Jarrow.  There, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and,  at  thirty,  priest, 
by  St  John  of  Beverley,  who  at  that  time  was  Bishop  of  Hexham. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  Church,  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  man  in  the  Europe  of  his  day,  and  the  father  of  English  history 
and  science. 

Up  to  his  last  breath,  he  ceased  not  to  pray,  to  study,  and  to  teach. 
The  very  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  St  John.  **  It  is  finished,"  exclaimed  the  scribe  as  he  wrote 
down  the  last  verse.  44  You  have  said  well,"  replied  Bede,  “  it  is 
finished  :  all  is  finished.  Hold  my  head,  and  turn  me  round  that 
I  may  direct  my  gaze  on  the  sacred  spot  where  I  have  so  often 
prayed." 

Thus  reclining  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  he  chanted  for  the  last 
time  on  earth :  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  then  his  soul  took  its  flight  to  heaven.  He  died  in  735, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  shrine  which  is  said  to  have 
once  enclosed  his  remains  is  to  be  seen  in  Durham  Cathedral,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  44  Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedae  Venerabilis  ossa " 
{**  In  this  tomb  lie  the  bones  of  the  Venerable  Bede  "). 

Of  his  works,  says  Lingard,  the  most  valuable  is  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  nation  of  the  Angles,  which,  while  it  professedly  treats 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  different  Saxon  kingdoms, 
incidentally  contains  almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
more  early  princes. 

When  we  think  of  St  Bede,  a  marvel  of  diligence  and  learning, 
who  all  his  life  was  a  simple  monk,  a  strict  observer  of  his  rule  and 
devoted  to  prayer  and  study,  we  cannot  but  be  moved  with  feelings 
of  pity  mingled  with  indignation  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  modern  detractors  of  the  monastic  life.  The  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  stand  for  learning  and  virtue ;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  are  indebted  for  what  is  best  in  our  European  civilisation.* 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND 

The  conversion  of  the  German  tribes  who  did  not  cross  the  Rhine 
or  the  Danube  was  brought  about  with  much  difficulty,  chiefly 
owing  to  their  aversion  for  foreign,  and  especially  for  Roman, 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  II,  p.  nir 
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missionaries.  Among  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  were 
the  Irish  missionaries,  St  Fridolin,  St  Columbanus,  and  St  Gall. 

St  Fridolin,  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  determined 
to  leave  his  kindred  and  country,  and  make  his  way  into  Gaul, 
where,  at  Poitiers,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St  Hilary  and  soon 
rose  to  be  its  Abbot.  His  apostolic  seal  drove  him  to  seek  a  wider 
field,  and,  leaving  his  monastery,  he  issued  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Alemanni,  who  inhabited  the  south-east  part  of  Germany, 
including  Alsace  and  northern  Switzerland.  After  many  years  of  toil 
he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Seckingen  in  the  Rhine,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Basle,  where  he  built  a  monastery  and  a  church.  Here  in 
retirement  and  seclusion  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died, 
probably  about  525. 

St  Columbanus  was  one  of  the  many  heroic  souls  who  left  Ireland 
in  the  sixth  century  to  labour  to  bring  souls  to  God ;  and  none 
were  more  famous  than  he.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  when  he  was  still  but  young,  he  entered  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Down,  where  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
St  Columba  of  Iona,  with  whom  he  has  often  been  confounded. 

He  left  Ireland  about  the  year  588,  accompanied  by  twelve  monks, 
one  of  whom  was  St  Gall,  and  took  with  him  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  faith  of  Christ,  which,  with  the  greatest  seal  and  energy, 
he  helped  to  spread.  In  Burgundy  this  little  band  of  monks  founded 
many  monasteries,  most  famous  among  which  was  that  of  Luxeuil, 
and  by  their  austere  and  holy  lives  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
people  of  that  country  that  many  were  won  back  to  the  practice  of 
religion.  Religious  in  great  numbers  were  soon  living  under  the 
direction  of  Columbanus  ;  but  so  strict  was  his  rule  that  it  could  not, 
and  did  not,  last. 

After  labouring  some  twelve  years  in  Burgundy,  Columbanus 
brought  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  Theodoric  II, 
and,  in  610,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  With  St  Gall  and  a 
few  companions  he  left  Luxeuil,  and,  for  a  time,  settled  near  Lake 
Zurich,  and  later  near  Lake  Constance.  Even  here  they  were  not 
out  of  reach  of  Theodoric.  After  two  years  spent  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  North  Switzerland,  Columbanus,  owing  to  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  king,  and  discouraged,  too,  by  the  opposition  he  met 
with  from  the  people,  crossed  over  into  Italy.  Fie  received  a  generous 
welcome  from  the  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  Theodelinda,  as  well  as 
from  King  Agilulph,  her  second  husband,  and  did  much  by  his  works 
and  writings  towards  withdrawing  the  Lombards  from  Arianism. 
He  founded  there  the  famous  monastery  of  Bobbio,  where  he  died 
in  615. 

Whenever  it  was  a  question  of  upholding  a  custom,  as,  for  example, 
the  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  a  custom  in  which  no  point  of  faith 
was  involved,  Columbanus  could  dispute  with  a  warmth  of  argument 
and  flow  of  words  against  all  comers,  but  when  the  question  was  one 
of  faith,  he  was  all  for  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See. 

St  Gall  remained  behind  in  Switzerland  when  his  companion, 
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Columbanus,  departed  for  Italy*  It  was  sickness  that  prevented  him 
from  accompanying  him*  But  even  after  his  recovery,  St  Gall  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  work  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland*  He  has  deservedly  merited  to  be  styled  their 
apostle*  A  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance  he  built 
a  monastery,  from  which  small  beginning  arose  the  famous  abbey 
and  city  of  St  Gall*  The  library  of  what  was  the  monastery  still 
contains  wonderful  treasures  of  the  period,  among  them  being  several 
precious  seventh  century  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  labelled 
Scottice *  The  Canton,  too,  of  which  the  city  is  the  capital,  also 
derives  its  name  from  the  saint.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  the 
year  645. 

St  Willibrord  and  the  Frisians* — The  country  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ocean,  was  inhabited  by  the  Frisians, 
a  Teutonic  tribe*  What  is  now  Holland  thus  formed  a  part  of  their 
territories. 

Frisia  had  already  received  the  seeds  of  Christianity  from  St 
Eligius,  as  also  from  St  Wilfrid,  at  the  time  of  his  exile  from  his  See 
of  York  in  679,  when  his  enemies  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  leave 
his  native  country*  But  it  was  reserved  for  another  Anglo-Saxon, 
sent  by  Pope  St  Sergius,  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  country* 
Willibrord,  one  of  that  noble  band  of  devoted  English  and  Irish 
saints  who  won  to  the  faith  of  Christ  the  whole  of  Central  Europe, 
arrived  in  Frisia  with  eleven  companions  about  the  year  691. 
Trained  in  St  Wilfrid's  monastery  at  Ripon,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
Willibrord  conceived  a  great  desire  to  labour  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's 
Vineyard  wherein  some  of  his  fellow  monks  had  already  gone  to  toil* 

When  Willibrord  landed,  he  found  that  the  prospects  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  with  success  were  greater  than  ever  they  had  been  before, 
from  the  fact  that  Pepin  of  H^ristal  had  compelled  the  Duke  of  the 
Frisians  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Franks.  Accordingly 
**  he  made  haste  to  get  to  Rome  that  he  might  begin  his  wished-for 
labour  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathens,  with  the  leave  and 
blessing  of  Sergius,  who  was  then  Pope." 

With  the  consent  of  all,  Willibrord  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pepin 
with  the  request  that  he  might  be  made  Archbishop  of  the  Frisians, 
a  request  that  was  willingly  granted.  In  695  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  Pope,  and  his  name  at  the  same  time  was  changed  to  Clement. 
On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  fixed  his  metropolitan  See  at  Utrecht, 
of  which  he  became  the  first  titular  bishop.  By  the  time  of  his  death 
(739),  the  Frisians,  as  a  nation,  had  become  Christian. 

It  is  surely  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Frisians  is 
another  proof  that  in  the  West  the  Gospel  was  preached  only  by 
those  “  who  were  sent,"  that  is,  44  received  their  mission  "  from  the 
successors  of  St  Peter.* 

*  See  Mann's  Popes,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  94. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  GERMANY  (continued)— ST  BONIFACE 

Successful  as  had  been  the  work  of  the  missionaries  who  had 
preached  in  Germany  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  most  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  confined  their  labours  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Hitherto  no  fixed  organisation  united  the  different 
churches  of  the  country ;  but  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  a  great  missionary  appeared  in  the  person  of  St  Boniface, 
who  not  only  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  the  faith  the  remaining 
German  tribes  still  left  unconverted,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Saxony,  but,  like  St  Theodore  in  England,  established  the  Church 
in  Germany  on  a  permanent  basis  by  introducing  a  regular  system 
of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  thus  welding  together  the  different 
communities,  and  joining  them  with  the  centre  of  Christian  life, 
the  See  of  Rome.  Well  has  posterity  fixed  on  Boniface  the  deserved 
title  of  44  Apostle  of  Germany/' 

The  principal  apostle,  then,  of  the  Frisians  and  of  the  whole 
of  Germany,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
Winfrid  by  name,  but  better  known  under  the  name  of  St  Boniface. 
Winfrid  was  born  at  Kirton,  or  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  about  the 
year  680.  His  early  training  was  received  in  the  monasteries  of 
Exeter  and  Nutscelle,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Fired  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  especially  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  infidel,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  land 
of  his  ancestors,  the  fatherland  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  in  716 
set  out  on  his  missionary  career.  With  the  leave  of  his  abbot  he 
passed  over  to  Friesland,  there  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  ; 
but,  as  war  had  broken  out  between  Charles  Martel  and  Radbod, 
the  leader  of  the  Frisians,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  own 
country  without  accomplishing  anything. 

After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  England,  he  next  set  out  for  Rome, 
to  interview  the  Pope,  St  Gregory  II,  and  to  beg  his  apostolic  bene¬ 
diction  and  authority  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  infidels.  After 
explaining  to  the  Pope  the  cause  of  his  journey  to  him,  and  his 
longing  desire  to  proceed  with  the  work  to  which  he  felt  himself 
called,  he  presented  to  him  the  letters  of  commendation  which  he 
bore  from  his  own  bishop.  At  length,  on  May  15  th,  719,  with  the 
Pope's  blessing  and  with  letters  from  him,  Boniface  was  44  sent  to 
the  wild  nations  of  Germany  to  see  whether  the  rude  soil  of  their 
hearts,  when  tilled  with  the  ploughshare  of  the  Gospel,  would 
receive  the  seed  of  truth/'  The  Pope  bids  him,  **  in  the  name  of  the 
undivided  Trinity,  and  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter,  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  whose  place  we  hold,  go  forth  and  preach  to  the 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  error  the  truth  of  both  testaments."* 

Crossing  Lombardy,  Bavaria,  and  Thuringia,  Boniface  came  at 
length  to  the  land  of  the  Frisians,  where  he  associated  himself  for 

*  See  Mann's  Popes,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  156  sqq . 
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three  years  with  the  work  of  St  Willibrord.  The  aged  archbishop  was 
anxious  to  have  him  named  as  his  successor ;  but  Boniface  shrank 
from  the  dignity,  and  in  722  returned  to  Thuringia  and  then  to 
Hesse,  where  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  the  faith. 

The  next  year  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of 
his  missionary  work  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It  was  while  he  was 
in  Rome  that  Gregory  consecrated  him  bishop,  and  appointed  him 
regionary  of  all  the  churches  in  Germany  ;  it  was  then,  too,  that  he 
changed  his  name  from  Winfrid  to  Boniface. 

With  his  own  hand  Boniface  wrote  out  a  profession  of  faith,  which 
he  swore  to  follow,  and  which  he  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter. 
It  began  thus  :  “  In  the  name  of  Our  Lord  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  ...  I,  Boniface,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop,  promise  thee, 
Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  thy  Vicar,  the  Blessed 
Pope  Gregory  and  to  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  undivided  Trinity,  and  by  thy  most  holy  body,  to  proclaim 
the  whole  Catholic  faith  in  all  its  purity  ;  and  by  the  help  of  God  to 
remain  steadfast  in  the  unity  of  that  faith,  in  which,  without  doubt, 
is  the  Christian's  hope  of  salvation.  Never  ♦  ♦  .  will  I  do  anything 
against  the  unity  of  the  One  Universal  Church ;  but  ...  I  will 
in  all  things  be  faithful  and  helpful  to  thee  and  to  the  interests  of  thy 
Church  (to  which  God  has  given  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing), 
and  thy  said  Vicar  and  his  successors." 

Gregory  did  not  detain  Boniface  in  Rome  for  any  length  of  time 
after  consecrating  him  Bishop,  but  sent  him  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours  with  many  holy  relics,  a  book  of  select  canons  of  the  Church 
to  serve  him  for  a  rule  to  follow,  and,  by  letters,  recommended  him 
to  Charles  Martel,  and  to  all  bishops  and  princes  wherever  he  should 
have  occasion  to  travel. 

He  resumed  his  mission  among  the  people  of  Friesland  and  Hesse, 
and  on  a  certain  occasion,  at  Geismar,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
gathering  of  people,  with  his  own  hands  he  cut  down  a  gigantic 
oak,  the  sacred  oak  of  Thor,  which  had  become  an  object  of  super¬ 
stitious  worship,  and  with  its  timbers  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of 
St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  his  converts,  Boniface 
wrote  to  several  monasteries  in  England,  asking  for  priestly  vest¬ 
ments  and  various  other  gifts,  as  well  as  for  a  new  supply  of  labourers 
to  assist  him  in  his  ever-increasing  work.  His  request  met  with  a 
generous  response.  Many,  both  religious  men  and  women,  zealous 
of  assisting  him,  gave  a  willing  ear  to  his  appeal,  and  passed  over  to 
Germany  to  join  him.  These  proved  an  immense  help  to  our  Saint. 
Monasteries  sprang  up,  and  so  great  was  the  impulse  given  to  the 
work  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  hundred  thousand  more 
souls  were  added  to  the  Church. 

St  Gregory  II  died  in  731,  and  was  succeeded  by  St  Gregory  III. 
Again,  about  the  year  732,  messengers  from  Boniface  appeared  in 
Rome  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  Germany. 
They  told  Gregory  of  the  kindly  relations  that  had  at  all  times  existed 
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between  his  predecessor  and  their  master#  and#  in  accordance  with 
their  instructions#  declared  that  Boniface  wished  to  renew  his  humble 
subjection  to  the  Holy  See#  and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  same  loving  terms  with  him  as  with  his  namesake. 
To  these  requests  the  Pope  returned  a  most  gracious  consent  both  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  letter  ;  and  dismissed  the  messengers  with  the 
archiepiscopal  pallium  for  their  master#  together  with  many  rich 
presents  and  relics.  Cheered  by  the  Pope's  encouraging  words# 
Boniface  continued  his  glorious  work#  chiefly  now  in  Bavaria. 

In  738  he  made  his  third  and  last  visit  to  Rome#  with  a  numerous 
company  of  his  disciples.  He  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  every 
mark  of  kindness ;  and#  during  his  stay  at  Rome  for  over  a  year, 
not  only  the  Romans  flocked  to  see  him#  but  pilgrims  of  various 
nations#  too#  especially  those  from  England  and  Bavaria.  Gregory 
appointed  him  his  Vicar  over  the  whole  of  Germany  with  full  powers 
to  consecrate  bishops  and  erect  dioceses#  and  in  the  end  sent  him 
back  laden  with  rich  presents  and  many  precious  relics. 

One  great  object  of  Boniface  was  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
supply  of  missionaries#  and  for  this  he  looked  to  his  monasteries. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fulda# 
over  which  he  had  placed  one  who  had  rendered  him  untiring  aid 
in  his  missionary  work#  viz*,  Sturm#  the  Bavarian.  Fulda#  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fulda#  was  his  favourite  foundation.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Pope  St  Zachary  (741-752)#  Boniface  wrote  : 
44  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude  there  is  a  woody  spot#  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  have  built  a  monastery,  and  placed  therein  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Benedict#  men  who  lead  a  very  strict  life#  abstaining 
from  flesh  and  wine#  and  working  with  their  own  hands.  This 
place  was  a  gift  particularly  of  Carloman#  once  Prince  of  the  Franks. 
I  have  dedicated  it  to  our  Saviour.  Thither#  with  your  consent#  I 
would  retire  a  few  days  at  a  time  to  recruit  the  strength  of  my  aged 
frame,  and  there  would  I  like  to  lie  after  my  death."  Fulda  thus 
became  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  old  Archbishop#  who#  for  a  few  days 
each  year#  rested  there  from  the  fatigues  of  his  apostolic  work.  The 
abbey  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  of  that  period#  and#  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  its  founder#  sheltered  within  its  walls  four 
hundred  religious#  without  counting  its  novices.  It  became  for 
North  Germany  what  St  Gall  and  Reichenau  were  for  the  South# 
the  home  of  Christianity#  literature#  and  science#  and  one  of  the 
greatest  seats  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Boniface  divided  each  country  into  a  number  of  dioceses,  and#  in 
746#  established  his  own  metropolitan  See  at  Mayence#  over  which 
he  ruled  as  Archbishop  till  754.  In  this  year  he  resigned  his  See  so 
as  to  leave  himself  free  for  a  final  effort  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  those 
parts  which  still  remained  unconverted.  Therefore#  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Pope  Stephen  (752-757)  and  King  Pepin#  he  consecrated  as 
his  successor  one  of  his  disciples#  St  Lullus#  and#  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-five  years  and  his  many  infirmities,  set  out  for  the  northern 
part  of  East  Friesland. 
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To  help  him  in  his  work  he  took  with  him  many  priests  and  monks, 
besides  a  number  of  the  laity,  and  had  the  consolation  of  baptising 
thousands  of  pagans,  and  of  crowning  with  martyrdom  his  forty 
years  of  incessant  toil*  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  their  country,  he 
was  set  upon  by  a  band  of  savage  Frisians  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  celebrating  Mass*  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  at  Fulda,  and 
its  possession  is  still  regarded  as  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  monastery 
which,  even  to-day,  is  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  Germany. 
Fifty-two  of  his  companions  are  said  to  have  died  with  him* 

Monk,  bishop,  apostle,  and  martyr,  Vicar  of  the  Apostolic  See 
both  for  the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  the  restorer  in  these  countries 
of  canonical  discipline,  father  in  the  faith  of  those  numberless 
thousands  whom  he  drew  out  of  the  darkness  of  paganism  into  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  founder  of  many  churches  and  monasteries,  St 
Boniface  is  one  of  those  heroic  characters  whose  lives  naturally  claim 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  ages.  His  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  is  one  of  the  most  touching  traits  in  his  character  ;  and  nothing 
of  importance  does  he  undertake  without  first  having  recourse  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  whose  advice  and  instructions  and  decisions 
he  ever  accepts  with  filial  respect  and  childlike  simplicity** 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  Saxons,  the  last  of  the  German 
tribes  to  be  won  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  In  the  seventh  century  we  find  St  Eligius  of 
Noyon  and  the  two  Ewalds,  Anglo-Saxon  brothers,  preaching  the 
faith  to  them,  and  St  Willehad,  a  Northumbrian  priest,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  others  in  the  eighth,  but  with  hardly  any 
appreciable  result.  They  proved  obstinate  in  their  resistance  to 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  ;  nay  more  ;  they  were 
for  ever  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Franks,  their  Christ¬ 
ian  neighbours,  destroying  their  churches,  and  putting  to  death  both 
priests  and  people,  besides  carrying  off  many  into  captivity. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  completely  subjugated  by  Charlemagne 
after  an  all  but  incessant  war  of  33  years  (772-805),  that,  as  a  nation, 
they  were  induced  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  war,  dreadful  as 
it  had  been  long,  gradually  broke  their  aggressive  spirit,  and  wore 
down  their  powers  of  effective  resistance.  Eventually  they  were 
forced  to  submit  to  Charlemagne's  terms,  one  of  which  was  that 
they  should  accept  Christianity  as  their  national  religion.  To  this 
they  agreed,  and  afterwards  remained  faithful  to  the  Church. 

Nor  was  it  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  conquest,  or  revenge, 
probably  not  necessarily  at  first  from  motives  of  religion,  but 
merely  to  defend  himself  and  his  people  from  a  cruel  and  merciless 
foe,  that  Charlemagne  entered  upon  a  war  of  subjugation,  so  inter¬ 
minable  and  so  cruel.  There  was  no  other  way  left.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  is  true,  he  had  required  of  the  Saxons  free  access  for  mission¬ 
aries  to  come  and  preach  the  faith  in  their  country,  together  with 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  II,  p.  88. 
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freedom  to  found  monasteries  and  build  churches,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons,  and  their 
constant  depredations  into  the  territory  of  the  Franks,  conjoined 
with  the  cruelties  mentioned  above,  that  Charlemagne  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  adopt  the  stern  course  of  repression  on  which  he 
entered,  and  which  he  carried  out  with  unrelenting  severity, 

CHAPTER  XX 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  SCANDINAVIA— ST  ANSGAR 

The  efforts  made  by  Charlemagne  to  subdue  and  civilise  the  Saxons 
had  often  been  checked  by  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  heathen  Danes, 
who  hitherto  had  resisted  the  attempts  both  of  St  Willibrord  and 
St  Wilfrid  and  others  to  overcome  their  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  and  thus  far  no  conspicuous  success  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  earlier  missionaries.  As  with  the  Saxons,  so  now 
with  the  Danes,  it  had  become  a  work  of  the  first  political  importance 
to  bring  about  their  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Among  the  missionaries  whose  work  in  Denmark  had  borne  such 
poor  fruit  must  be  numbered  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims ;  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  little  opposition  he  had  met  with.  It  was  in  the 
double  capacity  of  ambassador  and  missionary  that  he  had  entered 
the  land  of  the  Danes,  Shortly  after  crossing  the  river  Eider,  the 
stipulated  boundary  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Danish  king, 
he  had  baptised  a  number  of  converts,  but,  for  some  reason,  he 
abandoned  the  work  he  had  undertaken  and  went  back  to  France. 
Was  it  perhaps  that  he  was  disappointed  by  the  ^trifling  result  of  his 
four  years*  preaching  to  the  infidel  ?  Though  he  continued  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  the  glorious  and  honoured 
title  of  Apostle  of  the  North  was  to  be  won  by  another ;  and  that 
other  was  St  Ansgar.  For  taking  part  against  his  sovereign,  Ebbo 
was  deposed  in  835,  But  though  a  real  beginning  of  the  conversion 
of  Denmark  was  made  by  Ansgar,  if  not  by  Ebbo,  “  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  were  to  roll  by  before  the  faith  of  Christ  was  anything  like 
generally  adopted  by  its  people,  and  two  hundred  before  it  could  be 
regarded  as  the  religion  of  the  nation,”* 

The  real  work,  then,  of  imparting  the  truths  of  faith  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  a  people  allied  in  blood,  language,  and  religion  to  the 
Germans,  and  who  at  this  period  held  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  was  now  to  be  undertaken  by  St  Ansgar,  who  at  first  was 
a  monk  of  Old  Corbie  in  Picardy,  and  later  of  the  New  Corbie  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Weser,  With  justice  is  he  styled  the  Apostle  of  the 
North ♦  , 

At  the  time  when  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom  in  826,  he  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Mild,  and  was  baptised  at  Mayence  that  same  year. 
He  now  set  his  heart  on  forwarding  the  conversion  of  his  country, 
and  establishing  the  Christian  religion  on  a  firm  basis  throughout 
*  See  Mann's  Popes,  Vol.  II,  p.  146, 
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the  land,  a  work  that  had  suffered  so  many  interruptions*  Restored 
to  power  by  the  aid  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for  his  kingdom, 
he  took  back  in  his  train  Ansgar  and  his  companion,  Audibert,  who 
also  was  a  monk  of  Corbie.  But  Harold  was  again  expelled  from 
Denmark,  and  again  the  work  of  the  missionaries  suffered  a  severe 
check. 

Although  the  labours  of  Ansgar  among  the  Danes  were  thus  in¬ 
terrupted,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  that  more  favourable 
hopes  of  success  were  held  out  to  zealous  missionaries  who  should  be 
sent  to  the  more  distant  kingdom  of  Sweden.  Accordingly,  with 
many  valuable  presents  for  the  Swedish  king,  Bern,  or  Biorn, 
Ansgar  left  for  that  distant  kingdom.  Success  waited  on  his  efforts  ; 
besides  making  numerous  converts,  he  was  able  to  build  many 
churches,  and  in  831  returned  to  Louis  to  report  on  the  substantial 
progress  the  Church  had  already  made  in  far-off  Sweden. 

Louis  was  overjoyed  at  the  happy  tidings,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  work  now  well  afoot,  he  founded,  with  the  Pope's 
authority  and  full  approval,  the  Archbishopric  of  Hamburg  to  be  the 
centre  for  the  missions  of  the  North.  Ansgar  was  appointed  its  first 
Archbishop  (832),  and  sent  to  Rome. 

The  Pope,  Gregory  IV,  not  only  gave  our  saint  the  pallium, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  him  apostolic  legate  for  the  countries  of 
the  North  ;  and,  although  in  845  Hamburg  was  burnt  by  the  North¬ 
men,  and  the  See  had  to  be  joined  to  that  of  Bremen,  the  work  of 
Ansgar  nevertheless  went  steadily  forward.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  he  died  at  Bremen,  not  the  martyr's  death,  like  another  Boniface, 
though  he  had  longed  for  this  no  less  ardently  than  Germany's 
apostle  had  done.  His  death  occurred  in  865,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  apostolate.  His  disciple,  Rembert,  survived  him  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  yet  Christianity  was  not  victorious 
in  Denmark  before  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  died  in  1035, 
nor  in  Sweden  before  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  conversion  of  Norway  was  brought  about  chiefly  through  the 
care  of  some  of  its  kings  ;  yet  the  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
conveyed  to  its  people  by  those  Vikings  who  were  for  ever  engaged 
in  plundering  the  coasts  of  those  Northern  lands  where  Christianity 
had  already  taken  an  abiding  foothold. 

Little  progress,  however,  was  made  before  the  reign  of  King 
Hacon  the  Good  (936-951).  This  king  had  for  a  time  resided  in 
England  at  the  court  of  Athelstan,  where  he  had  imbibed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  and  been  baptised.  On  his  return  to  Norway 
he  attempted  to  force  the  faith  on  his  people,  but  such  was  their 
opposition  that  they  even  compelled  Hacon  himself  to  intermingle 
pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  with  his  own  Christian  observances. 

Olaf  I  (995-1000),  whom  a  Saxon  priest,  Thankbald,  had  accom¬ 
panied  to  Norway,  made  another  fruitless  attempt  at  the  conversion 
of  his  people.  His  mistake  had  been  the  use  of  constraint  in  its 
propagation. 
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It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Olaf  II  (ioi 9-1033)  that  Christianity 
made  solid  progress  in  the  country*  The  king's  efforts  were  seconded  by 
missionaries  whom  he  had  invited  from  England,  and  now  at  length 
the  triumph  of  the  faith  over  paganism  was  assured*  Schools  were 
opened,  and  bishoprics  erected,  among  them  being  that  of  Drontheim, 
which  later  was  to  become  the  metropolitan  See  for  the  whole  country* 
From  Norway  Christianity  spread,  during  the  reign  of  Olaf,  even  to 
the  Orkney  Islands.  Olaf  fell  in  battle,  fighting  against  the  pagans 
of  his  own  country  leagued  with  their  Danish  supporters.  He  is 
honoured  by  the  Church  as  a  martyr.  After  the  death  of  Olaf, 
Christianity  still  continued  its  onward  course,  and  in  1148  Dron¬ 
theim  became  its  metropolitan  city* 

Even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Iceland  is  said  to  have 
received  the  faith  through  the  preaching  of  Irish  missionaries ; 
but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  some  Norman  adven¬ 
turers  formed  there  an  independent  pagan  state.  Eventually  they 
were  converted  to  the  faith  by  Frederick,  a  Saxon  priest,  with  the 
aid  of  missionaries  sent  to  them  by  Olaf  I.  A  bishopric  was  founded 
at  Skalholt,  of  which  Isleif  became  the  first  bishop.  He  died  in 
1080.  Soon  monasteries  of  Benedictine  and  Augustinian  monks 
began  to  rise  up,  and  in  1107  Iceland  could  boast  its  second  bishopric. 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  an  Icelander  in  982.  Her 
first  knowledge  of  Christianity  she  received  from  settlers  who  had 
made  their  way  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  Afterwards,  missionaries 
sent  by  the  two  Olafs  helped  to  set  Christianity  on  a  firm  basis  in 
Greenland,  whence  it  spread  to  the  American  continent,  bringing 
under  its  sway  Finland  and  other  parts  of  the  North.  For  a  long 
time  after  this  bishops  and  priests  from  Norway  came  in  quick 
succession,  and  continued  to  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  rendered  all  but  impossible,  and  soon  had  to 
be  completely  severed  by  reason  of  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  ice 
which  made  navigation  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Moreover, 
in  1418,  Barbarians  from  America — Esquimaux — almost  completely 
blotted  out  Christianity  in  Greenland.* 

The  Northmen,  or  Normans,  for  more  than  a  century  had  ravaged 
the  fairest  coasts  of  northern  Europe,  and  laid  waste  vast  tracts  of 
country.  They  slew  without  mercy,  they  destroyed,  they  burnt, 
then  returned  to  their  ships  laden  with  booty.  The  monks  they 
murdered,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  their  churches  and  monasteries  ; 
and  hardly  a  year  went  by  but  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  a 
fresh  fleet  of  barbarians  whom  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

Christianity  was  the  only  power  to  remove  a  scourge  which 
for  so  long  had  devastated  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe, 
by  bringing  these  remorseless  pirates  under  its  civilising  influence. 
Strange  to  say,  those  of  them  who  settled  in  other  countries  were 

*  See  Marion,  Histoire  de  VEglise,  Vol.  II,  p.  21  u 
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more  easily  led  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
those  they  had  left  behind ;  as,  for  example,  the  Danes  who,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  settled  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 

Many  were  the  inroads  made  by  the  Normans  into  the  northern 
parts  of  France  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ;  yet  soon  we 
find  them  settled  down  in  a  province  which,  after  them,  was  to 
receive  the  name  of  Normandy.  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France, 
proposed  a  treaty  with  their  chief,  Rollo,  by  which  he  offered  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  all  the  country  since  called  Normandy, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  followers  should  receive  baptism  and 
acknowledge  him  as  their  over-lord.  To  this  Rollo  consented,  and 
was  baptised,  taking  the  name  of  Robert  (913).  From  him  was 
descended  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  conquered  England  in 
1066,  and  imposed  on  this  country  the  Norman  dynasty  of  kings. 
Normandy  adopted  the  French  tongue  and  French  customs,  and  was 
soon  to  become  a  centre  of  culture  and  learning  and  missionary  zeal. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  SLAVS  OR  SLAVONIANS— MORAVIANS— BUL¬ 
GARIANS— BOHEMIANS— SS  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS 

—ST  ADALBERT 

The  Slavs,  a  branch  of  the  so-called  Central  race,  were  won  over  to 
Christianity  about  the  same  time  as  the  Germans  of  the  North. 
For  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Europe,  and  stretched  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic, 
branching  off  even  into  Asia,  and  forming  tribes  and  peoples  of 
different  names.  Their  manners  and  customs  and  religion  were  not 
unlike  those  of  most  other  pagan  nations.  In  religion  they  were 
polytheists  ;  they  practised  polygamy  ;  the  mother  had  the  right  to 
destroy  her  new-born  children  of  the  female  sex  ;  and  with  some  it 
was  of  obligation  that  the  widow  should  be  burnt  to  death  on  the 
same  funeral  pyre  which  consumed  her  deceased  husband. 

The  Moravian  Slavs. — The  conversion  of  the  people  of  Moravia 
and  other  Slavonic  tribes  was  due  to  two  religious  who  came  to 
them  from  Constantinople.  These  were  two  brothers,  St  Cyril  and 
St  Methodius,  who  deservedly  won  for  themselves  the  title  of 
44  Apostles  of  the  Slavs.”  With  their  glorious  names,  Christianity 
in  every  Slavonic  country  from  Russia  and  Poland  to  Dalmatia,  and 
the  border  confines  of  Germany,  is  connected  by  certain  history  or 
no  mean  tradition. 

Two  men  better  fitted  by  nature  and  grace  for  the  work  to  which 
they  were  called  could  not  well  have  been  found.  They  were 
born  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Thessalonica  (Salonika),  a  city  at 
that  time  only  second  in  importance  to  Constantinople  itself ;  and, 
even  before  they  left  their  native  city,  they  had  acquired  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  language  of  the  Slavs  which 
was  to  serve  them  to  such  good  purpose  hereafter. 
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Their  earlier  labours,  which  were  attended  with  great  success,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  powerful  Khazars,  who  inhabited  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  present  Crimea*  It  was  there  that  Cyril 
obtained  possession  of  the  relics  of  the  martyr.  Pope  St  Clement, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  drowning  near  Cherson. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  year  864,  the  brothers  had  begun  their 
labours  for  Christ  among  the  Moravians.  Their  amiability  and 
gentleness,  their  learning  and  experience,  together  with  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  told  with  wonderful  effect  on  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  a  people  whose  only  knowledge  of  it  was 
connected  with  those  whose  object  it  was  to  deprive  them  of  their 
independence. 

Still  further  to  attract  the  Slavs  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  Cyril, 
with  the  help  of  his  brother,  invented  a  practical  Slavonic  alphabet. 
For  some  centuries  previous  to  this  there  had  been  in  use  an  alphabet, 
difficult  and  unwieldy,  known  as  the  Glagolitic  ( glagol ,  a  word  or 
sound),  thought  to  have  been  invented  by  St  Jerome,  who  himself 
was  a  native  of  Dalmatia.  The  letters  of  this  new  alphabet,  called 
Cyrillic ,  from  the  name  of  him  who  invented  it,  were  made  to  follow 
the  order  of  the  Greek  letters ;  and  by  means  of  it  the  brothers 
translated  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgical  books  into  Slavonic. 
They,  moreover,  preached  in  Slavonic ;  they  celebrated  the  divine 
office  in  it ;  and  their  ministry  was  in  every  way  a  success. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Pope  Nicholas  summoned  them  to 
Rome,  for  in  introducing  a  new  tongue  in  the  services  and  ritual  of 
the  Church,  they  were  evidently  doing  what  was  contrary  to  custom, 
and,  what  is  more,  some  German  priests  had  taken  offence  at  it  and 
complained  to  the  Pope.  They  immediately  repaired  to  Rome,  taking 
with  them  the  sacred  remains  of  St  Clement  as  an  offering  for  the 
Pope.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Holy  City,  however,  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  not  by  Nicholas,  as  they  expected  to  be,  but  by  Hadrian,  who 
had  recently  mounted  the  Chair  of  Peter  on  the  death  of  Nicholas. 
They  met  with  an  honourable  reception  both  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
and  the  people  of  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating  there  existed  in  the  West 
a  body  of  men  known  as  “  Trilinguists,''  from  the  opinion  held  by 
them  that  it  was  not  proper  for  the  services  of  the  Church  to  be 
conducted  except  in  one  of  the  three  languages,  Latin,  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,  the  languages  which  formed  Pilate's  superscription  above  our 
Lord's  head  on  the  Cross.  So  well,  however,  did  the  brothers  plead 
their  cause  that  the  Pope  not  only  gave  his  approval  of  their  ritual, 
but  placed  their  translation  of  the  Gospels  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter, 
and  was  himself  pleased  to  assist  at  Mass  said  in  Slavonic. 

The  Pope  raised  both  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  and  proclaimed  Methodius  Archbishop  of  the  Slavs,  and 
appointed  him  Papal  Legate  and  Metropolitan  over  the  whole  of 
Moravia  and  Pannonia.  But  shortly  after  his  consecration  as  bishop, 
Cyril's  useful  and  saintly  career  was  cut  short  by  death  at  the  time  of 
his  sojourn  in  Rome  (869),  about  the  time  of  his  brother  Methodius's 
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return  to  the  theatre  of  his  apostolic  works  which  extended 
even  as  far  as  Bohemia*  The  Pope  gave  his  approval  of  the  use  of 
the  Slavonic  liturgy,  but  required  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  should 
first  be  said  in  Latin  and  then  in  Slavonic.  The  privilege  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  several  succeeding  Popes,  and  even  to  this  day  Mass  is 
said  in  Slavonic  among  quite  a  large  body  of  Catholics.  Twice 
after  this,  Methodius  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  died  there  in  885,  after 
labouring  with  untiring  zeal  in  his  apostolic  work  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  beside  that  of  his  brother 
in  the  Church  of  St  Clement. 

A  story,  known  as  the  Italian  Legend,  is  told  of  the  burial  of  St 
Cyril.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Methodius  went  to  Hadrian 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  44  When  we  left  our  father's  house  for 
the  country  in  which,  with  God's  help,  we  have  toiled,  the  last  wish 
expressed  by  our  mother  was  that,  if  either  of  us  should  die,  the 
survivor  would  bring  back  his  dead  brother,  and  becomingly  bury 
him  in  his  monastery.  Help  me,  your  Holiness,  to  fulfil  a  mother's 
prayers." 

But  when  the  people  of  Rome  heard  of  the  request  made,  they 
went  in  great  numbers  to  the  Pope  and  said  :  “  Venerable  Father, 
it  is  wholly  unfitting  that  we  should  allow  to  be  taken  from  here 
the  body  of  a  man  who  has  done  such  great  deeds,  who  has  enriched 
our  Church  and  city  with  such  precious  relics,  who,  by  the  power  of 
God,  has  drawn  such  distant  nations  to  us,  and  who  was  called  to  his 
reward  from  this  city.  So  famous  a  man  must  have  a  famous  burying- 
place  in  so  famous  a  city  as  ours."  Thereupon  Hadrian  determined 
that  Cyril  should  be  laid  to  rest  in  St  Peter's,  in  the  very  tomb  he  had 
prepared  for  himself.  Seeing  that  his  first  request  was  not  to  be 
granted,  Methodius  made  the  further  petition  that  his  brother  might 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  basilica  of  St  Clement,  whose  remains  he 
had  with  such  care  and  difficulty  brought  to  Rome.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  amid  the  greatest  pomp  the  body  of  Cyril  was  laid  to 
rest  at  the  right  of  the  high-altar.* 

Bulgaria. — In  the  year  680,  the  Bulgarians  settled  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Danube,  in  what  we  know  as  Bulgaria  and  Thrace. 
Before  their  arrival,  Bulgaria  was  occupied  by  Slavs,  whereas  the 
Bulgarians  themselves  were  of  Asiatic  origin ;  yet  the  two  peoples 
became  so  fused  that  the  Bulgarians  are  often  spoken  of,  though 
incorrectly,  as  being  a  Slav  race. 

The  wars  between  them  and  the  Greeks  resulted  in  a  great  many 
of  the  Greeks  finding  their  way  as  prisoners  of  war  into  Bulgaria, 
and  it  was  thus  that  Christianity  became  first  known  in  that  country  ; 
but  their  conversion  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Bogoris  (852- 
888).  Bogoris'  sister,  whilst  a  captive  at  Constantinople,  had  been 
baptised,  and  Bogoris  himself,  influenced  by  her  example,  received 
baptism  about  the  year  864. 

*  See  Marion,  Histoire  de  VLglise,  Vol.  II,  p.  21 1,  and  Mann's  Popes, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  224. 
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Confused  by  the  many  contradictions  he  remarked  in  the  preaching 
of  various  priests  who  had  come  to  him  from  different  countries,  he 
appealed  directly  to  the  Pope  (St  Nicholas),  requesting  him  to  send 
missionaries  to  enlighten  him  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline*  The  Pope  hastened  to  satisfy  such  praiseworthy  desires,  and 
sent  legates  furnished  with  replies  to  all  the  questions  raised*  This 
precious  monument  of  the  discipline  of  the  times  contained  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  articles,  and  formed  the  celebrated  Responsa  ad  con - 
sulta  Bulgarorum ♦  In  them  it  was  laid  down  that  torture  was  to  be 
abolished ;  that  apostates  were  to  be  punished,  but  no  one  was  to 
be  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity  or  to  become  a  religious ; 
that  polygamy  was  to  be  prohibited,  and  that  the  wife  was  to  be  more 
as  an  equal.  Bogoris  was  so  satisfied  with  the  Latin  missionaries 
that  he  dismissed  all  others,  whether  Eastern  or  Greek,  and  asked  for 
further  help  of  the  Pope.  Soon  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  em¬ 
braced  the  faith. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  shortly  after  this,  the  Latin  missionaries  were 
in  their  turn  dismissed  and  their  places  taken  by  Greeks.  The  Pope 
protested,  but  in  vain.  By  the  Greek  Patriarch  an  Archbishop  was 
consecrated  for  Bulgaria,  and  many  bishoprics  erected,  all  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarians  were  drawn  into 
the  Greek  schism  in  which  we  find  them  even  to  this  day. 

Bohemia. — The  people  of  Bohemia  gained  their  first  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  German  missionaries,  but  it  was  not  before  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  that  it  was  put  on  anything  like  a  firm 
footing.  St  Methodius,  with  his  own  hands,  had  baptised  the  Duke 
of  the  Bohemian  Slavs,  Borziwoi,  and  his  saintly  wife,  Ludmilla, 
who  took  such  an  active  interest  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  in  Bohemia.  Unhappily,  Ludmilla  was  afterwards 
assassinated  by  her  heathen  daughter-in-law,  Drahomira. 

St  Wenceslaus,  son  of  Borziwoi  and  Ludmilla,  did  all  that  was 
possible  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  among  his  countrymen ;  but  he 
was  actively  opposed  and  often  thwarted  in  his  noble  work  by 
those  members  of  the  ducal  family  who  were  still  devoted  to  pagan¬ 
ism.  He,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  pagan  fury.  He  was  murdered  by  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  as  Boleslaus  I,  and  began  his  rule  by  banish¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  priests  and  adding  to  the  list  of  the  Church's  martyrs 
(938).  The  Church  had  much  to  suffer  at  his  hands.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  country  when  Otho  I  of  Germany  stepped  in  and  forced 
Boleslaus,  who  had  won  for  himself  the  unenviable  title,  the  Cruel, 
to  desist  from  his  savage  work,  and  give  perfect  freedom  of  action 
to  all  those  engaged  in  spreading  the  Christian  faith.  Shortly  before 
he  died,  Boleslaus  himself  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  Christian. 
Under  his  son,  Boleslaus  II,  surnamed  the  Pious,  or  the  Good, 
who  himself  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Otho,  the  Church 
made  great  headway,  and  Christianity  was  completely  triumphant. 
It  was  with  the  Pope's  approval  that,  in  972,  he  founded  the  bishopric 
of  Prague. 
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The  Pope,  John  XIII,  assured  the  Duke  that  he  was  thankful  to 
God  for  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  dominions,  and, 
**  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter/'  granted  his  request  for  the 
bishopric  of  Prague,  and  decreed  that  the  church  of  Saints  Vitus  and 
Wenceslaus  should  be  the  new  cathedral  church*  The  Latin  and 
not  the  Slavonic  rite  was  to  be  followed ;  and  one  well  versed  in 
Latin  literature  must  be  chosen  as  the  first  bishop*  A  Saxon  priest 
and  monk  named  Ditmar,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning,  and  for  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  was 
consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Prague  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
to  the  archdiocese  of  which  city  Prague  remained  subject  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

Despite  the  devoted  work  of  Ditmar  and  his  successor,  St  Adalbert, 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century  that  the  savage 
manners  of  the  Bohemians  were  to  any  great  extent  modified* 
They  had  been  more  willing  to  abandon  the  worship  of  idols  than 
they  were  to  sever  themselves  from  their  heathenish  practices. 
It  was  in  vain  that  St  Adalbert  struggled  against  polygamy,  incestuous 
marriages,  divorce,  traffic  in  slaves,  magical  observances,  and  the 
like*  For  trying  to  put  an  end  to  such  scandals  he  was  banished  from 
the  country.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Prussia,  where  he  received 
the  martyr's  crown,  having  been  slain  by  the  heathen  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  whom  he  had  come  to  bring  the  Gospel  tidings  (997)* 
What  Adalbert  had  failed  to  do  in  life,  he  now  seemed  in  a  great 
measure  to  accomplish  by  his  death.  On  receiving  news  of  his  cruel 
murder,  the  people  were  filled  with  sorrow,  and  their  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  and  recognise  how  unselfish  had  been  his  zeal  for  their 
good*  Their  efforts  to  secure  his  remains  were  in  vain ;  but  the 
memory  of  one  whom  they  now  regarded  as  a  lost  father  caused  them 
to  forsake,  to  a  great  extent,  their  heathenish  immoralities,  and 
generally  to  amend  their  ways. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  SLAVS  (continued)— POLES— HUNGARIANS— 

RUSSIANS 

Poland. — From  Bohemia  Christianity  spread  to  Poland,  although 
it  received  its  first  knowledge  of  the  faith  from  a  number  of  Moravian 
priests  who  had  sought  refuge  in  their  country.  But  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion  of  their  Duke  Micislaus  (966)  that  the  Slavs 
of  Poland  received  baptism  almost  in  a  body.  Micislaus  himself 
was  indebted  for  the  faith  to  his  excellent  wife,  Dombrowska, 
daughter  of  Bolislaus  I  of  Bohemia,  through  whose  good  influence 
he  was  induced  to  become  a  Christian. 

The  martyrdom  of  St  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  had  the  same 
salutary  effect  on  the  Poles  as  it  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Slavs  of  Bohemia.  They  could  not  rest  till  they  had  recovered  from 
the  Prussians  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  they  conveyed  with  great 

*  See  Mann's  Popes,  Vol.  IV,  p.  296. 
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reverence  to  Gnesen ;  and,  from  that  time,  Gnesen  became  a  cele¬ 
brated  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  afterwards  an  archbishopric.  The 
first  bishopric  in  the  country,  viz.,  that  of  Posen,  had  been  founded 
by  Pope  John  XIII,  in  968. 

King  Casimir  I,  after  a  long  period  of  trouble  and  disturbance 
in  Poland,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  his  distracted  country,  and 
in  firmly  establishing  Christianity  throughout  the  land.  Casimir 
had  previously  been  a  deacon  and  monk  at  Cluny,  but,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Poles,  he  was  absolved  from  his  vows  by  Pope  John 
XIII,  that  he  might  become  their  king.  He  died  in  1058. 

Casimir  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bolislaus  II.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  Bolislaus  led  a  very  vicious  life,  and  for  his  excesses 
was  upbraided  and  finally  excommunicated  by  St  Stanislaus,  Bishop 
of  Cracow.  Bolislaus,  failing  in  his  attempt  to  browbeat  the  good 
bishop,  with  his  own  hand  slew  him  at  the  altar  while  he  was  saying 
Mass.  Pope  Gregory  VII  publicly  excommunicated  the  tyrant,  put 
his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  him 
deposed.  For  a  time  Bolislaus  defied  the  Pope,  but  was  forced  at 
length  to  leave  Poland,  and,  in  1081,  died  in  exile  in  Hungary. 

The  Hungarians. — Hungary,  after  being  subdued  and  Christian¬ 
ised  by  Charlemagne,  came,  in  the  ninth  century,  under  the  power 
of  the  Magyars,  a  warlike  people  of  Tartar  origin,  and  kinsmen  of 
the  Huns  and  the  Avars.  In  this  century  we  find  the  Magyars 
settled  in  South  Russia,  whence  they  began  to  advance  further  west. 
They  subdued  the  Slavs,  drove  themselves  wedge-like  in  between 
them,  and  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  country  which  lies, 
roughly  speaking,  about  the  middle  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  they  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
scourges  that  ever  devastated  the  continent  of  Europe.  More 
terrible  than  the  Saracens,  they  were  the  common  terror  of  the  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Yet  Christian  teachers,  who  came 
to  them  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  making  conversions 
among  them. 

It  was,  however,  the  baptism  of  their  Duke,  Geisa,  which  became 
the  signal  for  a  general  movement  of  the  nation  towards  Christianity. 
This  was  in  973,  when  Geisa,  won  over  by  the  wishes  of  his  Christian 
wife,  Sarolta,  submitted  to  be  baptised  by  St  Adalbert,  Bishop  of 
Prague.  He  now  began  in  very  earnest  his  great  work,  the  conversion 
of  his  people  to  the  faith,  a  work  to  be  crowned  with  success  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Stephen. 

St  Stephen  (997-1038),  son  of  Geisa  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II,  is  deserving  of  greater  praise  even  than  his  father 
for  what  he  did  in  the  cause  of  religion.  He  never  ceased  to  make  war 
on  idolatry  and  to  work  for  the  conversion  and  civilisation  of  his 
people ;  he  summoned  to  his  aid  priests  from  Germany,  Bohemia, 
and  Italy ;  he  established  ten  bishoprics  under  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Gran ;  he  built  monasteries,  gave  good  laws  to  his  people, 
put  his  country  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady,  and,  for  the  benefit 
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of  pilgrims,  built  hospitals  at  Ravenna,  Constantinople,  Rome,  and 
Jerusalem* 

As  a  reward  for  services  such  as  these,  Pope  Sylvester  II  bestowed 
on  him  a  double  dignity,  typified  by  the  crown  and  the  cross  which 
he  sent  him,  the  symbols  of  power  and  of  jurisdiction*  The  crown 
denoted  the  royal  dignity ;  the  cross,  that  he  and  his  successors  held 
the  power,  as  vicars  of  the  Holy  See,  of  regulating  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  although  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  latter  privilege 
was  strictly  personal*  At  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  there  still 
remained  a  section  of  the  people  devoted  to  paganism  ;  and  it  was 
not  before  the  reign  of  St  Ladislaus  (1077-1095)  that  idolatry  disap¬ 
peared  entirely  from  the  kingdom* 

The  Russians* — The  first  Christian  missionaries  to  enter  Russia 
were  sent  from  Constantinople.  The  Russian  princess,  Olga,  in 
955,  received  baptism  at  Constantinople,  and  took  the  name  of 
Helena.  Her  son  and  successor,  Swatoslaus,  however,  continued  his 
pagan  practices,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  her  grandson,  Vladimir 
(980-1015),  who  married  the  Greek  princess,  Anna,  and  himself 
became  a  Christian,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects,  led  by  the 
example  of  their  prince,  embraced  the  faith.  The  first  bishoprics 
established  in  Russia  were  those  of  Kieff,  Novgorod,  and  Rostov, 
and  of  these  Kieff  became  the  metropolitan  See ;  yet,  owing  to  its 
subordination  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the  Russian  Church, 
which,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  remained  united  to  Rome,  was 
drawn  into  the  Greek  schism* 

After  their  rupture  with  Rome,  the  Russians  gradually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  advantageous  for  them 
to  remain  longer  subordinate  to  Constantinople,  and  finally  severed 
themselves  from  the  Church  to  which  they  owed  their  call  to  the 
faith*  They  therefore  formed  an  independent  national  Church, 
which,  from  1589,  was  at  first  administered  by  a  Patriarch  who 
resided  at  Moscow,  afterwards,  from  1721,  by  a  Holy  Synod  whose 
supreme  and  undisputed  head  was  the  Czar ;  and  thus  it  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution  during  the  great  European 
War  (1914-1918). 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

MAHOMET — MOHAMMEDANISM 

Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  Islam,  was  an  Arabian 
of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  and  was  born  at  Mecca  about  the  year  570* 
Through  him  was  to  arise  a  religio-political  power  which  threatened 
destruction  to  Christianity  and  Judaism  alike,  professing,  as  it  did, 
a  divine  revelation  more  perfect  than  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Arabia,  we  see  how  the  country  is  practic¬ 
ally  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  ArabianJSea,  on  the  east  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez*  Owing  to  its  position  and  character,  it  had 
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remained  politically  independent,  its  sandy  deserts  and  barren  wastes 
serving  to  repel  rather  than  attract  the  conquering  nations  of  ancient 
times* 

Its  history,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  is  obscure, 
but  under  his  influence  the  Arabians  united  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  their  new  creed,  and,  under  the  Califs,  his  successors, 
they  rose  to  great  power,  and  founded  large  and  formidable  kingdoms 
in  three  continents. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Semitic  race  ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jews  in  great  numbers 
— their  kindred  race — flocked  into  the  country  and  there  founded 
numerous  colonies.  Christians,  too,  sought  refuge  there  from  the 
eruel  edicts  issued  against  them  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  was 
probably  through  his  coming  in  contact  with  these  refugees,  and 
through  having  to  travel  into  Syria  and  other  countries  for  the  sake  of 
merchandise,  that  Mahomet  acquired  his  distorted  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Arabians  regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  Abraham  through 
Ismael,  from  whom  Mahomet  pretended  to  be  in  the  direct  line. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  several  of  the  Arab  tribes,  in¬ 
fluenced  it  is  said  by  the  Jews  and  Christians  dwelling  in  their  midst, 
had  returned  from  polytheism,  into  which  they  had  fallen,  to  a 
belief  in  one  only  God  ;  but  idolatry,  particularly  the  worship  of  the 
stars,  for  a  long  time  remained  the  dominant  religion  of  the  country, 
and  had  its  centre  at  Mecca.  In  the  town  was  a  celebrated  temple, 
the  Kaaba,  or  Holy  House  of  Mecca,  whose  foundation,  they  assert, 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  caused  it  to  be  raised 
— a  truly  national  sanctuary  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia.  This  temple  contained  as  many  as  360  or  more 
idols,  the  most  venerated  of  which  was  a  black  stone,  said  to  have  been 
received  by  Adam  from  God  at  the  time  when  our  first  parents  were 
banished  from  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  The  stone  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  God  had  fashioned  the  world;  and  its  blackness, 
caused  by  the  sins  of  men,  would  disappear  only  at  the  last  judgement. 

But  to  return  to  Mahomet  (570-632).  Shortly  before  his  birth 
he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother  died. 
He  was  then  taken  into  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Kaaba ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  two 
years  later  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who,  seven  years 
after  this,  trained  him  up  in  his  own  commercial  business.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  widow  named 
Khadidja,  and  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfaction  that, 
although  fifteen  years  older  than  he,  she  married  him,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  live  in  easy  circumstances.  She  bore  him  six 
children,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood  except  one,  his  loved 
daughter,  Fatima. 

His  mercantile  journeys  took  him,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Syria 
and  Persia,  and  other  countries,  and,  wherever  he  went,  the  progress 
which  Christianity  had  already  made  in  these  parts  was  forced  upon 
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his  notice  at  every  turn*  It  was  this  chiefly  that  determined  Mahomet 
to  found  one  definite  religion  for  his  Arab  countrymen,  a  religion 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  the  unity  of  God* 

How  to  effect  this  became  his  one  absorbing  thought.  To  find 
time  for  contemplation  and  freedom  from  all  distracting  occupations, 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  month  each  year  in  a  cave  on  Mount 
Hara,  about  a  league's  distance  from  Mecca*  It  was  when  he  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  that  he  pretended  that  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
had  appeared  to  him  and  instructed  him  in  the  necessary  articles  of 
his  projected  reform*  He  had  announced  to  him  at  the  same  time 
the  mission  destined  for  him  by  God,  viz.,  to  restore  once  more  the 
only  true  and  ancient  religion  professed  by  Abraham*  To  accomplish 
this  he  was  to  blot  out  idolatry,  and  purify  Judaism  and  Christianity 
of  all  that  was  at  variance  with  the  ancient  faith.  The  angel,  more¬ 
over,  enjoined  him  in  God's  name  to  go  forth  and  preach  this  only 
saving  truth* 

From  this  time  he  styled  himself  44  the  prophet,"  and  began  to 
preach  his  pretended  revelation,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  Islam  ( submission  to  God)*  His  wife  and  a  few  of  his  relations  were 
the  first  to  believe  in  him,  and  soon  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
the  Kaaba  pilgrims*  They  were  all  instructed  by  Mahomet  in  the 
doctrines  of  Islam,  and  took  the  name  of  Moslems,  or  Mussulmans, 
a  word  signifying  dedicated  to  God,  or  those  who  profess  Islam.  The 
gradual  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will  through  the  angel  Gabriel  were 
collected  in  their  sacred  book  the  44  Koran  "  ( al-koran ,  the  reading). 

After  three  years  Mahomet  began  to  give  his  doctrines  greater 
publicity,  but  still  his  followers  were  few.  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  he  lost  his  devoted  wife,  as  well  as  his  powerful  and  most 
respected  supporter,  Abu  Taleb.  Deprived  of  their  faithful  co¬ 
operation,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  a  neighbouring  city,  where  he 
gained  numerous  followers.  Now  he  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  resort  to  force  in  bending  his  enemies  to  his  will.  This 
so  exasperated  them  that  they  sought  an  opportunity  to  murder  him  ; 
and  even  his  own  tribe,  which  had  the  guardianship  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Mecca  in  their  keeping,  fearing  that  this  new  religion  would 
prevent  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  Kaaba,  joined  his  enemies  in  their 
determination  to  get  rid  of  him.  Warned  of  his  danger,  he  fled  with 
but  one  companion,  Abu-Bekr,  and  for  three  days  they  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  cave.  At  length,  venturing  forth,  they  reached  Yatrib 
in  safety,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  This  was  in  the 
year  622.  The  flight  of  Mahomet  from  his  native  city  is  called  the 
Hegira  (flight),  and  from  it  is  reckoned  the  Mohammedan  era. 
Yatrib  was  henceforth  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Medinat-al-Nabi, 
Medina,  the  City  of  the  Prophet. 

Mahomet  now  took  upon  himself  the  royal  dignity  in  addition  to 
that  of  prophet,  and  married  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu-Bekr. 
As  the  number  of  his  followers  daily  increased,  he  openly  proclaimed 
his  resolve  to  propagate  his  doctrines  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
In  630  he  returned  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  meeting 
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with  but  a  weak  resistance,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  marched 
to  the  Kaaba  and  destroyed  its  idols,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Stone,  which  the  touch  of  the  prophet  rendered  an  object  of  still 
greater  veneration,  and  which  was  to  continue  down  the  ages  to 
attract  countless  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City. 

Emboldened  by  success,  Mahomet  now  contemplated  the  gigantic 
task  of  forcibly  bringing  the  world  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  Islam, 
although  other  means  of  persuasion  might  also  be  tried.  Almost 
the  whole  of  Arabia  was  already  bent  to  his  will ;  and  he  even 
sent  letters  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius  at  Constantinople,  to  Chosroes, 
King  of  Persia,  and  to  other  princes,  inviting  them  to  become 
Mussulmans.  In  632,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  his  army, 
but,  on  returning  to  Medina  soon  afterwards,  he  died  there  of  a  fever. 
Of  all  his  wives,  the  first  alone  bore  him  children,  and  of  these  his 
daughter  Fatima,  wife  of  Ali,  alone  survived  him. 

To  his  successors,  who  were  styled  Caliphs, — Abu-Bekr  being  the 
first — he  bequeathed  the  task  of  making  Islamism  the  world's  religion, 
and  amazing  was  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread.  Soon  they 
were  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  within  a  century 
they  had  extended  their  sway  even  over  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  most  of  Spain. 
From  Spain  the  Mohammedans,  or  Moors,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
West,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  invaded  Gaul,  but  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  in  the  Battle  of  Tours  (732). 
Their  progress  in  Western  Europe  thus  received  a  decisive  check. 
Even  so ;  already  their  empire,  says  Marion,  was  twice  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  six  times  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  ten  times  that 
of  Napoleon.  At  the  present  day  they  number  probably  more  than 
200,000,000. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  KORAN 

The  Doctrines  of  Islamism. — Its  dogmas  are  derived  from 
Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  form  a 
mixture  of  the  three  ;  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  which  contains 
the  pretended  revelations  made  to  Mahomet  during  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  Its  fundamental  doctrine  is  a  rejection,  once 
and  for  all,  of  pagan  polytheism  and  the  Christian's  Trinity  :  44  There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet." 

The  God,  then,  of  Mahomet  is  one  ;  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  spoke  of  old  to  mankind  through  the  prophets  Adam,  Noe, 
Abraham,  Ismael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus.  The 
conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  were  altogether  miraculous.  During 
His  life  on  earth  He  worked  many  miracles,  and  afterwards  ascended 
into  heaven  without  undergoing  crucifixion,  another,  who  resembled 
Him  in  every  point,  having  been  mistaken  for  Him  and  crucified  in 
His  place.  Mahomet,  greater  than  Jesus  Christ,  greater  than  all 
those  who  of  old  were  sent  by  God  into  the  world,  closes  the  list  of 
the  prophets,  who  in  his  own  person  combined  the  Messias  the 
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expected  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Paraclete  announced  by  Jesus.  With 
Mahomet  ends  all  revelation ;  nothing  can  henceforth  be  added, 
nothing  taken  away. 

Mahomet  taught  the  existence  of  angels,  creatures  of  light.  He 
admitted  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  their  expulsion  from  paradise, 
as  also  the  expulsion  from  the  earthly  paradise  of  our  first  parents 
after  their  being  deceived  by  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 

The  human  soul,  a  particle  of  the  Divinity,  was  irrevocably 
predestined  to  everything  that  was  to  happen  to  it,  good  or  evil, 
life  or  death,  salvation  or  condemnation ;  hence  the  prophet's  absolute 
fatalism. 

The  happiness  of  heaven  was  at  the  same  time  spiritual  and 
sensuous.  The  elect  see  God  face  to  face,  and  with  the  joy  of  the 
beatific  vision  combine  sensual  pleasures  of  the  most  ravishing  kind. 
This  happiness  is  to  be  the  lot  of  those  only  who  have  professed 
Islam.  Besides  heaven  there  is  a  kind  of  purgatory  where  wicked 
Mussulmans  may  atone  for  their  evil  lives,  and  be  admitted,  after 
the  general  judgement,  to  the  joys  of  paradise.  Hell  is  to  be  the 
irrevocable  and  fixed  abode  of  all  unbelievers.  At  the  end  of  the 
world,  all,  both  elect  and  reprobate,  shall  rise  again  with  the  same 
bodies  to  take  their  place  at  the  general  judgement. 

Some  of  the  Moral  Principles  inculcated  in  the  Koran. — 
Hatred  of  the  infidel  was  to  be  considered  a  virtue,  and  unrelenting 
war  was  to  be  made  on  all  the  enemies  of  the  prophet.  Jews  and 
Christians  were  to  be  given  the  choice  of  believing  or  paying  tribute  ; 
all  others  were  to  believe  or  die. 

A  plurality  of  wives  was  permitted  to  the  Mohammedan,  but  no 
man  was  to  have  more  than  four  at  a  time ;  although  no  limit  was 
set  to  the  number  of  concubines  he  might  choose  to  take.  Mahomet 
himself  had  at  least  a  dozen  wives,  claiming  a  special  dispensation 
from  heaven  in  his  favour.  Divorce  was  allowed  without  restriction, 
and  depended  merely  on  the  whim  of  the  husband. 

Circumcision  was  not  altogether  obligatory,  but  was  counselled 
as  it  had  formerly  been  practised  by  the  descendants  of  IsmaSl. 

Daily  prayer,  and  that  five  times  a  day,  was  of  obligation,  the  time 
for  prayer  being  announced  by  the  muezzins  from  the  minarets  of 
the  mosques.  Whilst  at  prayer  the  worshipper  must  have  his  face 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  Fasting  also  and  almsdeeds,  as 
well  as  abstinence  from  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  were  to  be 
observed.  Moreover,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  the  month 
during  which  the  Koran  was  brought  down  from  heaven,  a  daily 
fast  was  to  be  kept  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  total  abstinence 
observed  from  drinking,  and  from  every  indulgence  of  the 
senses.  Meats  which  we  see  forbidden  to  the  Jews  were  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  for  example,  the  flesh  of  swine,  as 
well  as  that  of  animals  strangled. 

Friday  was  substituted  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday 
of  the  Christians.  It  was  kept  as  a  holy  day,  but  not  as  a  day’of  rest. 
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A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  to  be  made  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime, 
in  memory  of  Abraham,  who  himself  had  worshipped  God  at  its 
holy  sanctuary* 

The  doctrines  contained  in  the  Koran  must  never  be  called  in 
question,  nor  must  the  contents  of  the  sacred  book  be  submitted  to 
any  examination  whatever* 

The  Koran  was  not  drawn  up  by  Mahomet  himself,  who,  some 
suppose,  could  neither  read  nor  write*  The  prophet  had  himself 
instructed  by  certain  learned  men,  and  afterwards  uttered  discourses 
on  many  subjects  which,  he  averred,  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
God  through  the  angel  Gabriel*  These  discourses  he  pronounced 
at  various  times  and  according  to  circumstances,  not  infrequently 
when  he  had  occasion  to  free  himself  from  some  embarrassment 
into  which  his  indiscretions  had  betrayed  him*  A  chapter  of  the 
Koran  came  down  from  heaven  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  justify 
his  conduct*  His  father-in-law  and  immediate  successor,  the  Caliph 
Abu-Bekr,  collected  these  various  chapters  to  the  number  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen,  and,  after  arranging  them  in  a  certain  kind  of 
order,  caused  them  to  be  drawn  up  in  one  volume.  The  Koran  is 
the  principal  authority  among  the  Mohammedans  not  only  in  things 
religious,  but  in  everything  that  relates  to  civil  and  military  affairs 
as  well. 

The  Mohammedans  believed  that  the  most  sacred  duty  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  founder  was  to  spread  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  world,  and  this,  not  so  much  by  persuasion,  as  by  the  use  of  the 
sword :  “  Believe  or  die*”  The  freedom  allowed  to  them  to  vent 
to  the  full  their  passions  on  the  conquered,  and  their  fixed  belief 
that  they  who  fell  fighting  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith  were  to 
be  immediately  admitted  to  the  bliss  of  heaven,  may  serve  to  explain 
to  some  extent  the  rapid  spread  of  Islam,  and  the  fanaticism  with 
which  its  votaries  rushed  to  certain  death  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose. 

Islamism,  considered  in  itself  as  a  philosophic  religious  teaching, 
is  wrong.*  To  assert  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  particle  of  the  Divinity 
is  to  deny  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  to  open  out  the 
way  to  pantheism.  Predestination  and  absolute  fatalism  take  away 
at  once  all  freedom  of  action  and  responsibility,  which  are  the  very 
foundations  of  morality*  The  heaven  of  the  Mohammedan  is  an 
infamy,  the  mere  dream  of  abject  sensualism*  The  spread  of  the 
Koran  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  prohibition  to  examine  its  doctrine, 
ignore  man's  rights  and  nature,  to  believe  only  from  conviction. 
The  precept  obliging  one  to  hate  all  who  do  not  profess  Islam 
destroys  charity,  the  very  essential  of  all  true  religion.  The  teaching 
that  faith  of  itself  is  sufficient  for  salvation  without  good  works  is 
subversive  of  all  true  morality,  makes  holiness  impossible,  and  leaves 
the  door  open  to  every  passion*  Moreover,  the  precepts  enjoined 

*  See  Marion,  Histoire  de  l’£glise,  Vol.  I,  p.  682. 
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in  the  Koran  contain  no  reference  whatever  to  man's  interior  sancti¬ 
fication  ;  they  extend  only  to  his  exterior  actions. 

The  Sonna  or  Sunna  is  a  collection  of  the  traditions  of  the  moral 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  prophet,  which  led  to  a  division  of  the 
Mohammedans  into  two  sects,  known  as  the  Shiites  and  the  Sunnites. 
The  Shiites  reject  the  Sunna,  and  are  thus  the  opponents  of  tradition. 
At  the  present  day  these  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Mussulmans 
of  Persia  and  India.  Those  who  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Sunna 
are  styled  Sunnites  or  Traditionists,  and  are  predominant  in  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Turkestan,  and  Africa.  Both  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are  now 
subdivided  into  many  sects. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  ABYSSINIA  AND  PERSIA 

Abyssinia. — The  Church  in  Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  dates 
back  even  to  the  days  of  Constantine.  It  was  in  the  year  316  that 
Meropius,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Tyr,  set  out  from  his  own 
country  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
nephews,  then  mere  boys.  One  day  they  were  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  north-east  Africa  when,  having  occasion  to  put  into  port,  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  band  of  savage  Ethiopians,  who  slew  Meropius 
and  the  whole  crew,  but  spared  the  two  young  brothers,  Frumentius 
and  ^Edesius.  It  was  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the  boys  that 
touched  the  better  feelings  of  their  captors.  The  two  were  carried 
off  to  Axuma,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  there  presented  as 
slaves  to  the  king.  They  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
allowed  freedom  to  practise  their  religion,  to  which  they  remained 
faithfully  attached.  Nay  more,  so  great  was  their  influence  for  good 
on  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  that  many  through  their 
example  were  led  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  After  the  death 
of  the  king,  Frumentius  was  appointed  by  the  queen  tutor  to  the 
young  prince,  her  son,  and  heir  to  the  throne,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

About  the  year  326,  both  brothers  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  country,  ^desius  once  again  sought  out  his  friends 
at  Tyr,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  priest,  but  Fru¬ 
mentius  made  his  way  to  Alexandria  to  inform  its  Archbishop,  St 
Athanasius,  of  the  beginning  of  the  faith  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  beg  of 
him  to  consecrate  and  send  out  a  bishop  into  that  country  which 
was  ready  for  the  harvest.  Could  any  one  be  found  better  fitted 
for  the  work  than  Frumentius?  With  as  little  delay  as  possible 
Athanasius  consecrated  him  bishop  and  sent  him  back  to  Axuma, 
whence  he  had  come,  armed  with  full  power  for  the  foundation  and 
government  of  the  Church  in  Abyssinia.  Although  Frumentius 
met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Arians,  who  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  peevish  work  by  Constantine's  successor,  the  Arian 
Constantius,  his  labours,  nevertheless,  met  with  great  success. 
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To  the  end  he  remained  one  in  faith  with  Athanasius,  and,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  saints. 

Unfortunately,  the  dependence  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  upon 
Alexandria  later  became  the  cause  of  its  being  dragged  into  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Nubia,  the  adjoining  country  to  Abyssinia, 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  sixth  century,  and  with  it  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  heresy. 

44  In  spite  of  corruptions  later  on/'  writes  Father  Stebbing,* 
44  the  substance  of  the  work  done  by  Frumentius  has  never  been 
undone.  But  the  Monophysite  patriarchs  have  got  the  Abyssinian 
Church  under  their  control.  In  the  eleventh  century  traces  of  union 
with  Rome  could  still  be  found,  but  after  that  the  Monophysite 
heresy  had  its  way.  Monophysites  still,  the  Abyssinians  have  added 
some  errors  of  their  own.  No  other  Church  exists  showing  so 
many  traces  of  Jewish  influence,  for  they  still  circumcise,  keep  the 
Sabbath,  and  have  Nazarites.  Moreover  no  other  Church  retains  the 
Agape,  the  communion  of  infants  under  the  species  of  wine,  and 
the  abstinence  from  things  strangled.  The  Abyssinians  remain  still 
the  most  considerable  body  of  Christians  in  the  African  continent, 
and  their  Christian  monarch  is  the  only  native  potentate  retaining 
his  sovereignty  against  the  partition  of  Africa  among  the  European 
Powers/' 

Persia. — Since  many  of  the  Persian  Jews  were  present  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  the  time  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  must  have  been  among  the  Parthians, 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  who  heard 
St  Peter's  first  two  sermons  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
so  many  thousands,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  many  of  those  who 
then  received  baptism  carried  back  with  them  into  their  own  country 
the  first  seeds  of  the  faith.  Tradition,  moreover,  tells  us  that  St 
Thomas  the  Apostle  preached  to  the  Parthians,  and  met  his  death 
by  martyrdom  either  in  Persia  or  in  India.  Facts  such  as  these 
serve  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Christian  communities  in 
Persia  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  situated  respectively  on  the  right  and  the  left 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  the  metropolitan  See  of  a  number  of  bishop¬ 
rics,  and  was  itself  dependent  on  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  It  was 
from  this  centre  principally  that  Christianity  spread  into  Persia. 

The  kings  of  Persia  were  at  first  tolerant  of  the  Christian  religion, 
perhaps  owing  to  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Rome.  As  long  as  they 
saw  the  Romans  persecuting  the  Christians,  they  themselves  refrained 
from  disquieting  them,  and  even  during  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
whose  power  they  feared,  they  left  them  in  undisturbed  peace. 

But  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  country  became  a 
cause  of  envy  to  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  Magi,  who  gave  out  that 
the  Christians  were  enemies  to  their  own  country,  and  the  secret 
agents  of  Rome.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  stirred  up  against  them 

*  Story  of  the  Church,  p.  103. 
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and  such  the  suspicion  with  which  they  were  regarded,  that  a  cruel 
and  general  persecution  broke  out  which  lasted  for  years*  The 
persecution  began  in  the  year  342,  in  the  reign  of  Sapor  II  (310-380)* 
It  was  in  the  first  place  decreed  that  an  exorbitant  tax  be  levied  on 
all  Christians  alike ;  then  came  the  destruction  of  the  churches  and 
the  seizure  of  the  sacred  vessels  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  death  penalty 
was  decreed  against  every  priest  who  should  refuse  to  offer  divine 
worship  to  the  sun,  the  god  of  the  Persians.  The  following  year 
(343),  death  was  to  be  the  penalty  of  all  Christians  alike,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  who  refused  to  adore  that  same 
heavenly  body.  The  persecution  became  frightful.  Among  the 
first  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  were  St  Simeon,  the  aged 
Bishop  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  and  the  Bishop  of  Susa,  together  with 
a  hundred  priests  and  deacons.  Of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
16,000  are  known,  but  the  total  number  is  said  to  be  as  high  as 
200,000.  One  of  the  most  cruel  characteristics  of  this  persecution 
was  that  the  executioner  was  generally  chosen  from  among  those 
who  in  their  fear  had  apostatised.* 

The  following  century  saw  a  second  general  persecution  which 
had  its  origin  in  an  act  of  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  part  of  Abdas,  Bishop 
of  Susa.  The  bishop  set  fire  to  a  pagan  temple,  and  when  called  upon 
to  atone  for  his  rash  act  by  rebuilding  the  temple,  he  refused,  and  was 
put  to  death  (418).  Persecution  broke  out  afresh,  and  till  the  year 
450,  the  blood  of  the  Christians  ceased  not  to  flow  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Every  inhuman  torture  that 
could  be  devised  was  put  into  force  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the 
Christians.  Some  were  flayed  alive,  or  sawn  to  pieces,  or  tied  hand 
and  foot  and  cast  into  pits  infested  with  rats,  to  be  gradually  eaten 
alive.  From  the  year  427,  however,  the  persecution  lost  much  of  its 
violence  owing  to  the  noble  generosity  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida 
in  Mesopotamia,  who,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  his 
church,  redeemed  and  sent  back  to  their  country  some  7,000  Persian 
prisoners. 

A  danger  still  greater  than  that  of  persecution  threatened  the 
Church  from  within,  viz.,  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  Nestorians, 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (451),  and  banished  by  the 
Emperor  from  Constantinople,  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  they 
met  with  a  great  welcome.  The  Persian  kings  lavished  favours  on 
the  heretics,  and  gave  them  their  support  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  latter  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Empire.  On  both  hands 
insults  and  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  the  Catholics.  Many  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  among  them  being  many  Christians  in 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon  who,  along  with  their  bishop,  were  tortured  to 
death.  Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  a  Nestorian  Church 
rose  up  in  Persia  on  the  ruins  of  Catholicism.  Even  down  to  our  own 
days,  Nestorian  Christians  are  found  as  a  distinct  sect,  particularly 
in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Persia,  in  obedience  to  a  patriarch  of  their 
own. 


*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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Under  the  despotic  rule  of  Chosroes  I,  a  fresh  persecution  broke 
out,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Chosroes  II,  but  ended  with  the  death  of  that  tyrant  in  628.  The 
persecution  extended  even  to  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Chosroes  II  had  succeeded  in  opening  a  way  into  Palestine  by  the 
capture  of  Edessa,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Damascus,  nor  did 
the  accession  of  Heraclius  to  the  Empire  serve  to  check  his  ravages. 
Invited  by  the  Jews  and  helped  by  an  army  of  their  countrymen, 
Chosroes  took  Jerusalem  in  614.  The  Holy  City  was  given  up  to 
plunder  and  the  unrestrained  excesses  of  war ;  the  citizens  were 
butchered  without  mercy ;  the  stately  churches  erected  by  St 
Helena  and  her  son  Constantine  were  first  plundered,  then  set  on 
fire ;  and  among  the  precious  spoils  carried  off  into  Persia  was  the 
sacred  wood  of  the  true  cross.  Great  numbers  of  Christians  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  Jews,  who  purchased  them  at  a  high  price  that 
they  might  have  the  fiendish  delight  of  seeing  them  die  under  the 
most  inhuman  tortures.  As  many  as  90,000  Christians  are  said  to 
have  been  massacred. 

In  622,  Heraclius,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  composed 
chiefly  of  Romans  and  Greeks,  marched  out  of  Constantinople  to 
meet  the  dreaded  enemy ;  but,  before  leaving  the  city,  he  paid  a 
parting  visit  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  there  to  pray  God  to  bless 
his  arms  with  success.  As  he  was  about  to  depart  from  the  city,  he 
turned  to  the  patriarch  and  said :  **  I  leave  the  care  of  my  capital 
and  of  my  son  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  you.” 

Coming  up  with  the  enemy,  he  continued  to  gain  victory  upon 
victory ;  yet  Chosroes  would  not  yield  in  spite  of  the  honourable 
terms  offered  him  by  Heraclius.  In  the  end  the  king's  own  subjects 
turned  against  him,  and  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  son 
Siroes,  who  himself  now  took  up  the  reins  of  government.  Anxious 
to  be  left  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  power,  Siroes  accepted  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  him  by  the  Emperor,  upon  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

On  his  return  to  Constantinople  in  628,  Heraclius  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  Seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  elephants,  he  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  senate,  who,  in  turn,  were  followed  by  the  clergy 
with  the  true  cross  in  their  midst ;  and  behind  him  came  an  admiring 
and  enthusiastic  throng  of  citizens.  But  the  Cross  was  not  to  remain 
at  Constantinople ;  the  following  year  (629)  it  was  restored  by  the 
Emperor  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  spot  whence  it  had  been 
taken.  On  reaching  the  Garden  of  Olives,  Heraclius  took  the  Cross 
on  his  shoulders,  and  thus  laden  with  his  precious  burden,  and 
followed  by  a  vast  throng  of  the  faithful,  who  shed  tears  of  joy,  he 
followed  the  way  of  the  Cross  till  he  came  to  the  top  of  Calvary. 
There  with  the  utmost  reverence  he  laid  down  his  sacred  load. 
This  solemn  event  is  kept  by  the  Church  as  one  of  her  festivals,  the 
festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  ARMENIA  AND  IBERIA 

(GEORGIA) 

Armenia* — Although  Christianity  in  Armenia  would  seem  to  go  back 
to  Apostolic  times,  yet  its  real  history  may  be  said  to  begin  from  the 
last  years  of  the  third  century,  with  St  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
who  became  the  Apostle  of  that  country*  Gregory,  who  was  of 
royal  descent,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Greek  priests,  converted 
almost  the  entire  nation,  after  baptising  with  his  own  hands  their 
king,  Tiridates  III*  Soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Gregory 
went  to  Leontius,  the  Archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  to 
receive  from  that  prelate  episcopal  consecration.  When  he  returned 
with  the  double  dignity  of  bishop  and  metropolitan,  he  established 
in  Armenia  a  regular  hierarchy ;  he  organised  churches,  ordained 
priests,  consecrated  bishops,  and  founded  monasteries ;  and  when, 
in  332,  he  died  after  a  glorious  and  fruitful  episcopate  of  thirty  years, 
he  left  religion  in  Armenia  in  a  flourishing  condition* 

But  while  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East,  Maximin  Daia,  was 
persecuting  his  own  Christian  subjects,  he  was  enraged  at  the  thought 
of  a  country,  adjacent  to  the  Empire,  tearing  down  the  idols  of  their 
false  gods,  and  going  over  in  a  body  to  Christianity*  Accordingly, 
in  31 1,  he  declared  war  on  the  Armenians,  a  war  which  brought  him 
neither  glory  nor  success.  Nor  was  the  Arian  Emperor,  Constantius, 
more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  foist  Arianism  on  this  devoted  people. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  now  appeared  on  the  south-east.  In 
363,  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II,  who  at  the  time  was  waging  a  relent¬ 
less  persecution  against  the  Christians  of  his  own  kingdom,  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  Armenia,  and,  wherever  he  appeared,  death 
and  desolation  followed  in  his  train.  Unarmed  and  inoffensive  men 
were  slain  in  thousands,  and  even  defenceless  women  and  children 
were  cruelly  tortured  to  death ;  some  being  trampled  upon  by 
elephants,  some  burnt  alive,  while  others  were  impaled,  or  put  to 
such  inhuman  tortures  as  only  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  heathen  could 
suggest*  Yet  the  fidelity  of  the  Armenians  to  their  religion  was  still 
unconquered. 

In  the  following  century,  about  the  year  430,  many  but  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Persians  to  impose  on  the  Armenians 
the  religion  of  the  Zend-Avesta ,  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  and  the  fire-worship  and  sun-worship  of  the  Persians. 
Although  much  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  their  enemies,  the 
Armenians  fought  with  dauntless  courage,  and  clung  to  their  faith 
with  the  utmost  tenacity.  Victory  was  their  reward.  Not  only  were 
the  Persians  compelled  to  grant  them  freedom  of  worship,  they 
even  allowed  them  to  pull  down  the  temples  of  the  fire-god  which 
had  been  erected  in  their  midst.  Yet  this  nation,  which  had  with  such 
dauntless  courage  withstood  the  savage  paganism  and  Nestorianism 
of  Persia  and  the  wily  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  undermine  its 
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Catholicity,  fell  at  length  before  the  subtle  deceits  of  the  Mono- 
physites. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  Church  in  Armenia 
degenerated  for  a  time,  till  a  new  apostle  arose  in  the  person  of 
Nerses  I,  who  became  its  archbishop,  probably  about  the  year  340* 
This  saintly  pastor,  full  of  energy  and  zeal,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
■  restoring  the  ruined  altars  and  churches  of  his  country.  He  built 
hospitals  and  founded  monasteries,  and  did  much  for  the  spread  of 
education  among  his  people.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  Arian  Emperor  (350-361),  Nerses  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  by  his  king  to  the  court  at  Constantinople  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Emperor  was  most  bitterly  engaged  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  subject  to  him.  Constantius  even  took  it 
upon  himself  to  win  over  the  Armenian  ambassador  to  his  Arian 
ideas  ;  but  when  he  found  his  every  artifice  useless,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  carried  away  by  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  rage  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  law  of  nations  which  held  the  life  and  freedom  of  an 
ambassador  as  sacred,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  banishment  on 
the  holy  prelate  and  sent  him  to  languish  on  a  desert  island. 

Another  celebrated  Armenian  character  was  Mesrob,  who  at  one 
time  was  coadjutor  to  the  patriarch  Sahag,  and  who  rendered  his 
name  famous  for  all  time  by  his  work  in  fixing  the  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  deepest  learning,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  languages  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
He  moreover  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  countrymen  were  exposed 
of  losing  their  faith,  unless  something  could  be  done  to  counteract 
the  evil  influence  on  their  minds  from  their  reading  Persian  literature. 
Thoroughly  alive  to  the  danger,  he  set  himself  to  compose,  for  their 
exclusive  use,  an  alphabet  which,  in  406,  the  king  decreed  to  be 
obligatory.  From  that  time  the  Bible  and  all  other  books  had  to  be 
copied  or  written  in  the  new  characters,  and  books  written  in  the 
older  alphabets  speedily  dropped  out  of  use.  Thus  it  was  that 
Christian  Armenia  created,  and  became  possessed  of,  a  national 
literature  which  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  own  language,  a  priceless 
boon  against  the  wiles  of  Persian  paganism  with  which  it  was  threat¬ 
ened.  In  410,  Mesrob  was  the  composer  of  another  alphabet  for 
Iberia,  which  is  still  used  in  the  Church's  liturgical  books ;  but  his 
third  alphabet,  which  he  invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  Albanians, 
is  no  longer  in  actual  use.*  Mesrob  died  in  441. 

Iberia  or  Georgia. — The  Iberians,  whose  country  lies  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Armenia  along  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  owe  their 
early  conversion  to  St  Ninia,  who  was  a  female  slave.  The  many 
miracles  wrought  through  her  prayers  first  attracted  the  attention, 
then  the  admiring  wonder,  of  the  Barbarians.  But  when  the  queen 
from  a  severe  illness  was  instantly  restored  to  perfect  health  by  the 

*  See  Marion,  Histoire  de  VJzglise,  Vol.  I,  p.  387. 
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prayer  of  Ninia,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  young  saint  knew  no  bounds* 
The  queen  professed  herself  a  Christian,  and  even  the  king,  Miraeus, 
believing  that  he  had  been  saved  from  imminent  peril  whilst  hunting 
by  calling  on  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  slow  to  follow 
his  queen's  example*  Both  these  events  led  the  nation  as  a  whole  to 
profess  its  belief  in  the  God  of  the  Christians*  The  work  of  instruct¬ 
ing  her  numerous  converts  soon  got  beyond  the  powers  of  Ninia, 
and  the  king,  solicitous  for  the  faith  of  his  subjects,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  then  at  Constantinople,  requesting  him  to 
send  bishops  and  priests  to  help  forward  the  work  of  conversion* 
Constantine  gave  the  envoys  a  whole-hearted  welcome,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  king  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  mission.  From 
Iberia  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  spread  to  Albania  and  the 
surrounding  countries* 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
HERESY  AND  SCHISM 

Arius,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  V,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  affirming  that  He  was  not  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father*  His  error  became  the  fruitful  source  of  many  other  heresies. 
In  denying  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  he 
brought  the  Word  down  to  the  position  of  a  mere  creature.  Arianism 
was  condemned  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  325* 

The  Semi-Arians  were  those  who  so  far  modified  the  error  of 
Arius  as  to  assert  a  mere  likeness  of  substance  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Consequently  they  held  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  same , 
but  of  similar  substance  with  that  of  the  Father. 

The  Macedonians  extended  the  error  of  Arius,  in  regard  to  the 
Son,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well,  by  asserting  that  He  also  was  but  a 
creature*  They  were  condemned  at  Constantinople  in  381.  Pho- 
tinus  and  his  followers  fell  into  the  opposite  error.  They  failed  to 
distinguish  the  Person  of  the  Son  from  the  Person  of  the  Father, 
and  thus  reduced  Them  to  one  and  the  same  Person*  They  were 
condemned  by  the  first  Synod  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia  in  351. 

Hardly  had  these  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  been 
condemned  at  Nice,  when  errors  began  to  arise  as  to  the  manner  of 
union  between  the  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human  nature. 
The  orthodox  held  that  the  two  natures  were  united  in  the  one  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  others  either  denied  the  duality  of  natures  or 
admitted  a  double  Personality.* 

Then  there  began  to  spread  in  the  West  a  heresy  of  a  different 
character,  an  error  which  did  not  directly  attack  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  which,  by  rendering  useless 
the  work  of  man's  Redemption,  undermines  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Religion*  If  in  Adam's  fall  mankind  was  not  involved,  i.e*,  if 
Adam's  sin  did  not  affect  his  descendants,  if  man  by  his  own  efforts 

*  See  Chapter  V  for  survey  of  these  heresies. 
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can  attain  the  highest  perfection,  viz.,  the  grace  of  God  and  eternal 
happiness,  then  it  were  useless  that  the  Eternal  Word  should  come 
down  upon  earth  to  redeem  us.  Pelagius  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  original  sin,  as  well  as  the  need  of  grace  and  its  gratuitous 
gift.  Of  his  own  free  will  man  can  avoid  sin,  and  overcome  every 
irregular  inclination  which  incites  him  to  it.  Pelagianism  was  con¬ 
demned  at  Ephesus  in  431. 

The  Semi-Pelagians  held  a  middle  course  between  the  teaching  of 
Pelagius  and  the  orthodox  doctrine.  They  denied  the  necessity  of 
preventing  grace  {gratia  praeveniens),  and  asserted  that  man  can 
initiate  good  works,  but  cannot  accomplish  them,  without  the  help 
of  God's  grace.  This  heresy  was  condemned  at  Orange  in  529. 

The  bitter  religious  strife  entailed  by  the  Eastern  heresies — a  strife 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  three  centuries — could  never  have  proved 
so  violent  had  there  not  existed  from  the  fourth  century  baneful 
causes  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  Eastern  Schism.  The 
causes,  though  many,  may  be  brought  under  two  chief  headings  : — 

(a)  The  Caesaro-papism  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  Byzan¬ 
tium,  the  New  Rome  of  the  East,  was  determined  not  to  be  inferior 
to  ancient  Rome  either  in  power  or  in  glory  ;  nay,  rather,  it  would 
surpass  it.  This  ambition,  added  to  the  deeply  rooted  pagan  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  caused  the  Emperor  to  regard  himself 
as  in  very  truth  the  Emperor-Pope  of  the  East :  Imperator  sum  et 
sacerdos .  He  deposed  bishops,  appointed  others  to  the  vacant  Sees, 
tyrannised  over  their  councils,  made  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  even 
prescribed  formulas  of  faith. 

**  My  will  shall  be  your  only  canon,"  said  Constantius  at  Milan  in 
355.  By  his  persecution  of  the  orthodox  Catholics,  by  tyrannising 
over  Pope  Liberius  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  by  prescribing 
formulas  of  dogma,  he  both  wronged  the  Church  and  brought  dis¬ 
honour  on  his  own  memory.  The  Emperor  Valeris  deposed  bishops, 
banished  St  Athanasius,  and  employed  force  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  Arcadius,  although  generally  not  wanting  in  religious 
respect,  yet  sent  St  Chrysostom  into  exile.  Theodosius  II  himself 
deposed  bishops  without  consulting  Rome.  Zeno,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  issued  a  decree  called 
the  Henoticon,  or  Formula  of  Concord,  a  decree  favourable  to  the 
Monophysites,  yet  he  compelled  the  Catholic  bishops  to  support  it. 
Justinian  I  twice  condemned  the  Three  Chapters,  summoned  Pope 
Vigilius  to  Constantinople,  extorted  from  him  certain  definitions, 
and  sent  him  into  exile.  Heraclius  published  a  decree  confirming 
Monothelism,  to  be  followed  three  years  later  by  a  similar  decree 
from  Constantius  IL 

Well  might  St  Athanasius  ask :  “  What  canon  allows  the  court 
the  right  to  nominate  bishops  ?  What  canon  requires  the  churches 
to  be  handed  over  to  army  captains  ?  Who  has  accorded  the  right 
to  the  Imperial  staff  and  to  ignorant  eunuchs  to  decide  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Church  ?  Who  has  made  it  obligatory  that  sentence 
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passed  by  the  bishops  must,  before  being  carried  into  effect,  receive 
the  Imperial  sanction  ?  ” 

(b)  While  the  Emperors  ruled  the  Church  of  the  East  with  a 
despotic  hand,  and  often  treated  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  as 
mere  tools,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Primacy  went  on  increasing,  a 
fact  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  patriarchs*  Even 
as  early  as  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381),  the  third  canon  of 
the  Council  had  as  its  aim  to  raise  the  See  of  Constantinople  above  the 
Sees  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria ;  but  to  this  Rome  would  not  consent. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  went  still  further  ;  in  its  twenty- 
eighth  canon  it  affirmed  anew  the  third  canon  of  Constantinople, 
which  gave  precedence  in  honour  to  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and 
accorded  to  Constantinople  effective  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  by  conferring  on  it  the  right  to  ordain  their 
metropolitans. 

Although  Pope  Leo  expressly  rejected  this  canon,  the  arrogance  of 
Constantinople  was  even  yet  far  from  being  satisfied ;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  did  it  rise  that  between  the  two  Sees  there  came  a  schism 
which  lasted  thirty-five  years  (484-519).  In  fact,  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  acted  as  though  they  were  what  they  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  the  supreme  spiritual  heads  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
They  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
they  even  took  up  the  stand  of  active  opposition  to  the  Pope.  This 
opposition  became  still  more  acute  when  John  IV,  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  assumed  the  title  of  CEcumenical  Patriarch,  a  title  which 
might  easily  be  taken  to  mean  Universal  Bishop,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  other  patriarchal  Sees  much  more  ancient. 
Its  grandeur,  too,  kept  pace  with  its  affected  title. 

Still  more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
were  not  always  at  one  with  Rome  in  matters  of  faith.  To  show  this, 
we  need  only  recall  their  connivance  with  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  the  abominable  heresy  of  the  patriarch  Nestorius,  the 
monophysism  of  Acacius,  the  monothelism  of  Sergius,  Pyrrhus, 
Paul,  and  Peter,  all  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  all  condemned 
at  the  Sixth  General  Council.  We  may  therefore  justly  conclude 
that  the  Caesar o-papism  of  so  many  of  the  By^ntine  Emperors, 
the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  patriarchs  against  Rome,  their  servility 
even  in  religious  matters  to  the  Emperors,  and  their  failure  in  matters 
of  faith,  have  given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  spread  of  heresy.* 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SCHISMS  AND  HERESIES— LUCIFERIANS— APOLLIN- 
ARIANS— MACEDONIANS— DON ATISTS 

The  Luciferian  Schism. — When  Julian  the  Apostate  recalled  all 
the  exiled  prelates,  both  orthodox  and  Arian  alike,  Athanasius  was 
among  those  who  returned.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  convene  a 

*  See  Hedde's  Manuel  d’Hist,  EccL,  Vol.  I,  179  sqq . 
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Council  at  Alexandria  in  362,  at  which  all  who  had  been  forcibly 
driven  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Arians  now  gladly  made  their  sub¬ 
mission*  The  lenient  policy  adopted  by  Athanasius  in  re-admitting 
them  was,  however,  the  cause  of  a  schism  among  the  orthodox* 
Chief  among  those  who  cut  themselves  off  from  Athanasius  was 
Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  who  advocated  the  strictest 
severity  in  dealing  with  all  who  had  yielded  to  any  compromise  what¬ 
ever  with  the  Arians,  and  even  required  that  they  should  be  debarred 
from  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.  He  thus  became  the  head  of  a 
schismatical  party  known  as  the 44  Luciferians.”  The  schism  spread 
in  Sardinia  and  Spain,  nor  did  it  cease  with  the  death  of  Lucifer 
in  370,  but  continued  to  live  into  the  fifth  century* 

The  Apollinarian  Heresy. — Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and 
his  father,  in  their  zeal  to  preserve  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
against  the  Arians  were  drawn  into  the  opposite  error  by  denying 
His  full  humanity*  Man,  they  said,  is  composed  of  three  substantial 
elements,  body,  mind  (vovs),  and  soul.  In  Christ  the  place  of  the 
mind  or  intellect  (vovs)  was  occupied  by  the  Divinity ;  whence  it 
follows  that  Christ,  by  losing  one  of  the  qualities  essential  to  man, 
has  but  an  incomplete  human  nature.  Thus  they  can  say  that  God 
the  Son  took  flesh,  but  not  that  God  the  Son  became  man.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Apollinarians,  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  an  ordinary 
body  :  they  taught  that  it  was  celestial,  divine  ;  that  it  came  down 
from  heaven  and  ceased  after  the  Ascension  ;  that  the  impeccability 
of  Christ  consisted  in  the  absence  of  the  vovs,  the  seat  of  sin ;  whereas 
the  orthodox  teaching  is  that  the  human  will  was  always  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Will.  The  heresy  was  but  short-lived.  Even 
before  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  390,  it  was  fast  on  the 
wane,  and  during  the  next  century  it  became  lost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Monophysites.  Its  greatest  opponent  was  St  Athanasius,  by  whom 
it  was  refuted  and  first  condemned  at  Alexandria  in  362. 

The  Macedonian  Heresy. — This  heresy  was  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Arians.  Yet  the  heresy  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
a  new  one.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Arians  could  no  more 
believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than  in  that  of  the  Word  ; 
but  so  far  the  contest  had  been  in  regard  to  the  second  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  with  Macedonius  it  turns  on  the  Third.  If  they  deny 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  they  certainly  cannot  attribute  Divinity  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.  If  the  Word  is  a  creature.  He  who  proceeds  from 
the  Word  can  himself  be  no  more  than  a  creature.  This  very  logical 
conclusion  was  drawn  by  Macedonius,  the  Semi-Arian  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  His  disciples  are  called  Macedonians  or  Pneu- 
matomachists  ( opponents  of  the  Holy  Spirit ). 

The  heresy  found  powerful  opponents,  particularly  in  the  persons 
of  St  Athanasius,  St  Basil,  and  St  Ambrose,  and  has  been  condemned 
by  numerous  Councils,  of  which  we  may  name  a  Council  convoked 
in.^Rome  by  Pope  Damasus  in  374,  and  the  Second  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  In  this  latter  Council  we 
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find  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  laid  down  with  great 
precision*  The  Nicene  Symbol  received  the  additional  words  : 

“  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  ;  who  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  adored  and  glorified,  who  spoke  by  the  Prophets.”  The 
Nicene  Creed  extended  and  enlarged  at  Constantinople  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  and  is  that  which  is  used 
in  the  Mass. 

Another  creed,  known  as  the  Athanasian,  was  for  a  long  time 
thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  St  Athanasius,  but  it  probably 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  Athanasius  died  in  373,  yet  it  is  now  com¬ 
monly  admitted  that  the  Creed  first  appeared  in  Spain  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  title  “  Athanasian  ”  may  have  been 
given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  sums  up  the  teachings  of  St  Athanasius 
against  the  Arian  and  the  Macedonian  heresies,  since  it  explains  and 
develops  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation, 
or  the  twofold  nature  in  the  one  Divine  Person  of  God  the  Son. 

The  Donatist  Schism. — The  schism  began  with  the  death  of 
Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  311.  It  originated  in  a  double 
election  to  that  See,  and  was  the  most  violent  that  afflicted  the 
early  Church.  44  It  was  born  of  the  anger  of  an  offended  woman, 
nurtured  by  ambition  and  strengthened  by  avarice.”*  The  arch¬ 
deacon,  Caecilian,  after  being  lawfully  elected,  was  consecrated  by  a 
neighbouring  bishop,  Felix  of  An  tonga,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Numidian  bishops. 

The  intrigues  of  two  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  priests  of  the 
city,  Botrus  and  Celestius,  who,  envious  of  the  episcopal  honour, 
had  schemed  to  secure  the  votes  for  themselves,  and  had  purposely 
hurried  forward  the  election,  soon  stirred  up  a  violent  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  new  bishop.  Their  object  now  was  to  have  the 
election  declared  void  ;  and  to  secure  this  end  they  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  They  secured  a  powerful  ally  in  one  Lucilla, 
a  lady  of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  Carthage.  This  lady  herself 
entertained  a  feeling  of  hatred  for  Caecilian,  who  once  had  occasion 
to  rebuke  her  for  the  honour  she  persisted  in  paying  to  a  certain 
supposed  martyr,  the  authenticity  of  whose  relics  in  her  possession 
was  more  than  doubtful. 

When  at  length  the  bishops  of  Numidia  arrived  at  Carthage, 
dissatisfied  and  angry  that  they  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  election  of  the  African  primate,  they  refused  to  recognise  Caecilian 
as  bishop,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  elected  and  consecrated 
before  their  arrival,  and  that  his  consecration  had  been  performed 
by  one  who  was  a  traditor,  in  that,  during  the  late  persecution,  Felix  ^ 
had  been  convicted,  they  asserted,  of  delivering  up  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  the  pagan  authorities.  Having  met  together  at  a  private 
house,  they  cited  Caecilian  to  appear  before  them,  and  as  he  refused 
to  obey  their  summons,  they  declared  him  deposed,  and  elected 
*  Birkhauser's  Quotation  from  St  Optatus,  p.  220, 
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in  his  place  a  rival  bishop  in  the  person  of  Majorinus,  a  lector  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  household  of  Lucilla.  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae  was  the 
consecrating  bishop.  When,  in  315,  Majorinus  died,  his  successor, 
Donatus,  called  The  Great,  gave  his  name  to  the  schism.  In  a 
very  short  time  we  see  the  Church  in  Africa  divided  into  two  oppos¬ 
ing  parties,  so  quickly  did  the  schism  spread.  Yet,  north  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  hear  of  only  two  Donatist  bishops,  one  at  Rome, 
the  other  in  Spain. 

How  true  it  is  that  schism  generally  ends  in  heresy  !  So  was  it 
with  the  Donatists  ;  around  their  schism  soon  began  to  gather  quite 
a  number  of  heresies. 

Much  has  already  been  said  (Vol.  I,  p.  78)  about  the  re-baptising 
of  those  who  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  heretic  or  a 
schismatic,  a  practice  strongly,  yet  wrongly,  advocated  by  St 
Cyprian ;  and  we  have  seen  that  outside  Africa  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  particularly  at  Rome,  the  constant  and  universal  custom  was 
strongly  opposed  to  re-baptism.  Hence  the  argument  of  the 
Donatists  :  Heretics ,  says  St  Cyprian,  are  cut  off  from  the  Church, 
therefore  they  cannot  validly  baptise.  Traditors  are  cut  off  from 
the  Church,  therefore  they  cannot  validly  ordain.  Furthermore, 
public  sinners  are  ipso  facto  cut  off  from  the  Church  ;  they  are  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  administering  any  sacrament.  Hence  the  position 
of  those  Catholics  who  have  become  the  spiritual  children  of  traditors 
by  remaining  in  communion  with  Caecilian  and  Felix,  whose  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  is  null  and  void.  The  true  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  Donatists,  who 
admit  no  public  sinner  into  their  fold.  The  efficacy  of  a  sacrament 
depends  not  only  on  the  orthodoxy,  but  also  on  the  morality,  of  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament ;  and  perfect  purity  and  holiness  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Donatists  alone. 

Here  we  have  almost  a  repetition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Novatians 
(Vol.  I,  p.  75),  who  also  regarded  themselves  alone  as  forming  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  and  who  were  in  evidence  at  this  period. 
But  the  Novatian  went  further  than  the  Donatist.  The  Donatists 
were  ready  to  admit  the  sinner  to  repentance  ;  the  Novatians 
excommunicated  from  their  body,  absolutely  and  for  all  time,  all 
who,  after  baptism,  had  sinned  mortally. 

The  schism  was  still  in  its  infancy  at  the  very  time  when  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  became  a  convert  to  Christianity ;  and  when  the 
Donatists  found  that  he  was  inclined  to  favour  their  opponents,  they 
appealed  to  him  to  have  their  cause  laid  before  the  Gallic  bishops,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that,  as  Gaul  had  not  suffered  during  the  late 
persecution,  the  Gallic  bishops  at  all  events  could  not  be  suspected 
of  tradition  (Vol.  I,  p.  56).  The  Emperor  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Pope,  St  Melchiades,  who,  in  313,  assembled  a  synod  at  Rome  to 
investigate  the  questions  in  dispute.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
in  the  Lateran  Palace,  then  the  property  of  the  Empress  Fausta. 
Caecilian,  who  had  received  a  summons  to  attend  in  person,  appeared 
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accompanied  by  ten  other  bishops  ;  the  chief  accuser  was  Donatus 
of  Casae  Nigrae,  who  also  came  with  ten  other  bishops  to  support  him* 
The  synod  ended  by  declaring  the  charges  against  Caecilian  utterly 
groundless* 

This,  however,  was  far  from  ending  the  conflict.  The  Donatists 
now  complained  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  those 
who  had  composed  the  synod,  they  had  not  been  given  a  fair  hearing  ; 
they  therefore  asked  for  another  trial,  and  requested  that  it  should 
be  conducted  before  a  Council  to  be  held  in  Gaul.  To  this  also 
Constantine  consented,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  the  pro- 
consul  at  Carthage  to  conduct  an  inquiry  concerning  the  charge  of 
tradition  brought  against  Felix,  the  consecrating  bishop.  The  result 
was  altogether  in  favour  of  Felix. 

The  Gallic  Council  met  at  Arles  in  314,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  bishops  from  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul.  Even  the  British  Church 
was  represented  by  three  of  its  bishops,  Eborius  of  York,  Restitutus 
of  London,  and  Adelphius  of  Lincoln.  This  august  assembly 
confirmed  the  sentence  passed  at  Rome,  and  declared  that  orders 
conferred  by  traditor  bishops  were  valid,  provided  there  was  nothing 
to  interfere  with  their  validity  but  sin  on  the  part  of  the  minister ; 
and  that  baptism  given  by  heretics,  if  given  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  was  valid. 

Still  the  Donatists  were  not  content ;  and  against  the  decision  of 
the  Council  they  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  in  this  affording  us  the 
first  example  of  an  appeal  made  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  state 
tribunal.  Constantine  consented.  He  convoked  an  assembly  at 
Milan  in  316,  and,  after  hearing  the  two  parties,  confirmed  the 
ecclesiastical  decision  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  but  severely  rebuked  the 
conduct  of  the  Donatists.  When  he  found  that  even  yet  they 
remained  obstinate,  he  enacted  severe  laws  against  them,  and  wrould 
even  have  had  recourse  to  torture  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  advice 
of  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  counselled  moderation.  The  Emperor, 
however,  was  determined  not  to  let  them  go  unpunished.  Some  of 
the  ringleaders  he  sent  into  exile,  others  he  deprived  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  while  all  who  refused  to  yield  were  driven  from  their  churches. 
The  laws  enacted  against  them  were  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
severity.  Yet  far  from  matters  improving,  they  even  became  worse. 
The  stern  measures  of  the  Emperor,  instead  of  repressing  the 
Donatists,  drove  them  to  resistance  and  open  rebellion,  so  that,  in  321, 
Constantine  found  it  necessary  to  revoke  the  penal  edicts  he  had  issued 
against  them.  The  bishops  themselves  urged  him  to  this. 

Encouraged  by  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Donatists  turn  in  their  hate  upon  the  Catholics  and  plot  means  of 
revenge.  About  this  time  there  appeared  among  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Donatists  a  party  called  the  Circumcellions,  or  hut-rovers, 
from  their  practice  of  going  a-begging  among  the  cottages  of  the 
country  people.  These  now  appeared  as  bandits.  They  were  men 
of  low  extraction  for  the  most  part,  schismatical  fanatics,  and  given 
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up  to  the  lowest  of  vices,  particularly  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
not  even  excepting  suicide*  They  roamed  about  the  country  in 
bands,  tore  down  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  plundered  their 
houses,  and  blinded  or  slew  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  To 
priests  they  showed  no  mercy.  Furthermore,  overpowered  with  a 
longing  desire  for  martyrdom,  they  would  cast  themselves  headlong 
in  hundreds  from  the  highest  rocks,  or  compel  those  whom  they  met 
to  slay  them  by  threatening  death  to  all  who  should  refuse  them  this 
service.  In  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  they  considered  it  a  work  of 
mercy  to  subject  others  to  it.  Darras,  in  his  History  of  the  Church ,* 
tells  the  following  story  :  A  young  man  one  day  encountered  a  troupe 
of  these  fanatics,  who  offered  him  a  sword,  with  orders  to  kill  them 
all  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  slain  himself.  The  stranger  pretended  to 
fall  in  with  their  fancy,  but  declared  that  they  must  first  of  all  be 
bound,  for  fear  they  might  change  their  minds  and  turn  upon  him. 
The  madmen  consented  to  this  ;  and  when  all  were  firmly  secured, 
the  young  man  lashed  them  unmercifully,  and  wishing  them  better 
luck  next  time,  went  on  his  way.  These  excesses  were  naturally 
confined  to  Africa,  the  home  of  the  Donatists. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine  (337),  Constans  repressed  these 
wild  schismatics  with  a  stern  hand,  and  brought  about  peace  which 
was  continued  through  the  reign  of  Constantius ;  but  when  Julian 
the  Apostate  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne,  he  allowed  the  Dona- 
tist  leaders  to  return  from  exile.  Terrible  was  the  revenge  they 
inflicted  on  the  Catholics.  They  pillaged  their  churches,  and  threw 
out  of  the  windows  not  only  the  holy  oils  but  even  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  itself. 

Yet,  despite  these  fierce  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  Donatists, 
the  Catholics  used  every  means  of  persuasion  to  prevail  on  them  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  About  the  year  370,  St  Optatus, 
Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Numidia,  wrote  his  De  Schismate  Donatistarum . 
St  Augustine  worked  unceasingly  to  the  same  end ;  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  published  several  works  against 
the  Donatist  schism,  which  resulted  in  many  conversions.  The 
Donatists  were  gradually  brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  in  41 1 
even  consented  to  meet  the  Catholic  bishops  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  Carthage.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  286  Catholic 
bishops  and  279  Donatist  prelates,  and  sat  under  the  presidency 
of  Marcellinus,  who  acted  as  the  representative  of  Honorius  the 
Emperor. 

Both  parties  put  forward  seven  of  their  best  orators  to  defend 
their  cause,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  their  decision,  the  two  principal 
champions  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics  being  St  Augustine  and 
Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage.  The  discussions  lasted  three  days, 
and  ended  by  Marcellinus  giving  judgement  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
to  whom  he  ordered  all  the  churches  to  be  restored.  Whole  com¬ 
munities  of  Donatists,  together  with  their^  bishops  and  priests, 
returned  to  the  fold  of  the  Church  ;  but  by  no  means  all ;  the  more 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  430. 
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obstinate  continued  in  their  hostility  to  the  Catholics  till  the  time 
when  Islamism  invaded  North  Africa,  and  Donatism  vanished  in 
the  general  downfall  of  Christianity  there  before  the  fanatical 
followers  of  the  **  prophet/' 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

PELAGIANISM— PELAGIUS  AND  CJELESTIUS 

The  father  of  Pelagianism  was  a  British  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Bangor  in  Wales*  His  original  name  was  Morgan,  a  word  said  to 
mean  Sea-begotten,  whence  his  name,  in  its  Graeco-Latin  form, 
Pelagius ♦ 

About  the  year  400,  Pelagius — who  was  not  yet  a  priest — accom¬ 
panied  by  his  lawyer  friend  and  disciple,  Caelestius,  also  a  Briton, 
went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  studies  there* 
The  two  became  the  joint  originators  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pelagian 
heresy*  It  was  at  Rome  that  Pelagius  came  in  touch  with  one  Rufinus, 
a  Syrian,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  doctrine  on  grace  professed  by 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  head  of  the  School 
of  Antioch* 

During  his  ten  years'  stay  in  Rome,  Pelagius  spent  much  time  in 
writing  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  into  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  many  heretical  opinions  with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
such  as  his  ideas  with  regard  to  original  sin,  free-will,  and  grace, 
under  which  three  headings  may  be  summoned  up  his  chief  errors* 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  410,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric, 
were  already  threatening  Rome,  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  alarmed  for 
their  own  safety,  fled  from  the  city,  and  first  sought  shelter  in  Sicily, 
but  in  41 1  crossed  over  into  Africa.  Here,  remote  from  the  central 
authority,  they  became  less  reserved  in  propagating  their  dangerous 
doctrines,  whose  hidden  poison  they  had  hitherto  been  careful  to 
conceal*  Their  teaching  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  principal 
points  : 

(1)  Concupiscence,  bodily  pain,  and  death  flow  from  our  very 
nature  ;  sin  is  not  their  cause. 

(2)  Adam  would  have  died  even  if  he  had  not  sinned,  nor  was 
Adam's  sin  transmitted  to  his  posterity*  The  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
then,  was  hurtful  to  none  but  themselves,  and  children  are  born  in 
the  state  in  which  Adam  found  himself  before  the  fall. 

(3)  Baptism,  accordingly,  is  not  necessary  to  take  away  original 
sin,  which  does  not  exist,  but  it  is  necessary  to  effect  communion 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  character  imprinted  on  the 
soul  by  baptism  is  the  seal  of  adoption.  It  is  required  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ( regnum  ccelorum),  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Beatific  Vision,  but  not  for  obtaining  life  eternal  ( vita  eeterna )♦ 

(4)  Even  without  the  help  of  grace,  man  can,  by  the  power  of  free¬ 
will,  resist  all  temptations,  and  practise  every  virtue.  He  can, 
moreover,  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  perfection,  and  win 
everlasting  life. 
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(5)  By  the  sole  power  of  their  free-will,  many  Jews  and  pagans 
became  saints  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Though  Pelagius  at  first  denied  the  necessity  of  grace  in  any 
sense,  yet  he  was  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of  external  grace,  such 
as  the  Law  of  God,  by  which  we  know  what  we  have  to  do  and  hope 
for,  the  example  of  our  Lord,  etc. ;  and,  later,  both  he  and  his 
followers  were  driven  to  admit  the  necessity  of  interior  illuminating 
grace  in  the  understanding,  which  enables  men  to  perform  their  good 
works  with  greater  ease  by  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  will. 
This  grace,  however,  is  not  indispensable,  nor  is  it  preventative 
or  gratuitous .  To  those  who  make  the  proper  use  of  their  natural 
powers  God  cannot  refuse  it. 

When  Pelagius  and  Cselestius  began  openly  to  teach  their  errors 
at  Carthage,  the  metropolitan  Aurelius,  warned  of  the  danger  by 
Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  convoked  a  Council  which,  in  412, 
condemned,  under  the  title  **  Propositiones  Ceelestii ,”  the  leading 
articles  of  the  new  heresy.  Aware  of  what  was  coming,  Pelagius 
had  left  Carthage  before  the  Council  had  time  to  assemble,  and,  as 
Cadestius  refused  to  retract,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Council. 

Caelestius  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  decision,  but  without 
waiting  to  press  his  appeal,  he  made  his  way  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
contrived  to  have  himself  ordained  priest  at  Ephesus.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Pelagius  had  gone  to  Palestine,  where  the  novelty  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  original  sin  and  grace  soon  began  to  attract  attention.  While 
he  was  at  Jerusalem  he  became  acquainted  with  St  Jerome,  who  at 
first  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
teaching,  but  was  soon  to  be  made  aware  of  it. 

The  man  to  enlighten  St  Jerome  concerning  the  real  character  of 
his  new  acquaintance  was  Orosius,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Africa  by  St  Augustine,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Palestine,  but  in  reality  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  move¬ 
ments  and  conduct  of  Pelagius  and  Cadestius. 

In  415  Pelagius  was  accused  before  a  Synod  held  at  Jerusalem  of 
holding  heretical  views  on  the  doctrine  of  grace  ;  but,  probably  owing 
to  a  difference  of  languages  among  the  fathers,  some  of  whom  did  not 
know  Latin  while  others  were  equally  ignorant  of  Greek,  no  judge¬ 
ment  was  arrived  at,  and,  at  the  request  of  Orosius,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  I. 

A  few  months  afterwards  Pelagius  was  called  before  a  Council  held 
at  Diospolis  (Lydda),  at  which  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea  and  four¬ 
teen  bishops  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  deceitful 
wiles  of  the  heresiarch,  whom  they  declared  to  be  orthodox. 

When  news  of  what  had  passed  in  Palestine,  reached  Africa,  the 
Councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevis  renewed  their  condemnation  of  the 
heresy,  and  sent  their  decrees  to  Rome  for  confirmation.  Innocent, 
by  letter,  approved  their  action,  and  his  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
was  regarded  as  irrevocable.  Hence  the  joyful  outburst  of  Augustine 
on  receiving  the  Pope's  decision  :  44  Roma  locuta  est ;  causa  finita 
est”  Rome  has  spoken  ;  the  cause  is  ended  ! 
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Yet,  unhappily,  he  is  further  made  to  exclaim  :  44  Causa  finita  est  ; 
utinam  aliquando  finiatur  error  !  ”  The  error  was  still  to  the  fore* 
In  417,  Innocent  I  died,  and,  under  his  successor  Zosimus,  Cselestius 
came  to  Rome  in  his  own  defence,  while  Pelagius,  with  a  like  aim, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy  See*  At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in 
Rome  a  letter  written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem  in  favour  of 
Pelagius  and  Caelestius* 

For  a  time  Zosimus  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  the 
two  heresiarchs*  Deceived  by  their  specious  professions  of  faith, 
he  wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  bishops  of  Palestine  and  of  Africa, 
commanding  all  who  accused  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  of  teaching 
heresy  to  appear  in  Rome  within  the  next  two  months*  Yet  he  did 
not  remove  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  nor  did  he  annul 
anything  of  what  his  predecessor  had  done* 

The  consternation  of  the  African  bishops  can  well  be  imagined* 
On  receipt  of  the  papal  letters,  they  in  all  haste  convened  a  Synod  at 
Carthage,  and  wrote  to  Zosimus,  entreating  him  to  make  no  further 
move  in  the  matter  till  he  had  received  from  them  the  conclusive 
proofs  of  their  previous  decision* 

There  was  held  at  Carthage,  in  418,  a  great  Council  of  more  than 
two  hundred  bishops,  in  which,  under  the  presidency  of  St 
Augustine,  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  were  condemned  in 
8  (or  9)  canons,  in  which  were  reaffirmed,  but  in  a  more  rigorous 
form,  the  canons  of  the  former  Councils*  These  were  now  sent  to 
Rome  for  papal  confirmation* 

Finding  that  he  had  been  deceived,  Zosimus  summoned  Caelestius 
to  appear  before  him  again  ;  but  this  Caelestius  refused  to  do,  and 
fled  from  Rome ;  whereupon  the  Pope,  now  fully  realising  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  renewed  the  condemnation  of  the  heresiarchs  in  an 
encyclical  letter,  Epistola  tractatoria,  in  which  he  gives  a  lucid  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  dispute*  This  was  welcomed  as 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church*  All  the  bishops  were 
required  to  accept  the  articles  contained  in  the  papal  encyclical,  and 
only  eighteen,  all  Italians,  refused  to  subscribe  them.  They  were 
accordingly  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  banished  from  the 
Empire  by  Honorius*  After  418,  Pelagius  vanishes  from  our  sight, 
and  ten  years  after  that  Caelestius  was  heard  of  no  more*  Their 
heresy  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Nestorian  heresy  were  condemned  by 
the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431  ;  and  this  may  well  be  called 
its  death-blow. 

Semi-Pelagianism. — Although  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  we 
have  seen  St  Jerome  in  the  lists  against  Pelagianism,  St  Augustine 
was  ever  its  stalwart  opponent.  In  its  original  shape,  the  heresy 
soon  began  to  disappear,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  another,  though 
in  a  less  objectionable  form,  known  as  Semi-Pelagianism.  This  new 
heresy,  which  took  a  middle  course  between  the  teaching  of  Pelagius 
and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  arose  out  of  the  controversies  on 
grace  and  free-will  to  which  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  had  given 
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rise,  and  the  efforts  of  well-intentioned  and  enlightened  men  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  strict  Pelagianism  and  the  Church's 
teaching  on  these  all-important  points. 

Some  of  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetum  in  North 
Africa  believed  that  Augustine's  doctrine  in  regard  to  grace  was 
actually  subversive  of  man's  free-will ;  and  a  heated  controversy 
was  the  result,  Augustine's  reply  appeared  in  his  two  works  De 
gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  and  De  correptione  et  gratia,  in  which  he  gives 
a  further  and  more  lucid  explanation  of  what  he  had  already  said  on 
grace  and  free-will. 

John  Cassian,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Victor  at 
Marseilles,  and  with  him  certain  other  monks  of  southern  Gaul, 
formulated  the  same  difficulties  as  the  religious  of  Adrumetum. 
Although  they  admitted,  along  with  original  sin,  the  necessity  of 
grace,  they  taught  that  grace  was  necessary  only  to  continue ,  not  to 
begin,  a  good  action  but  denied  that  it  was  a  gratuitous  or  free  gift 
of  God,  This  double  error,  the  denial  of  the  gratuitous  and  prevent¬ 
ing  ( praeveniens )  characters  of  grace  constitute  what  is  known  as 
Semi- Pelagianism,  The  name  Massilianism,  sometimes  given  to  it, 
serves  but  to  express  its  birth-place. 

These  errors  are  best  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  grace  :  Grace  is  a  gift  of  God  over 
and  above  what  belongs  to  man's  nature  as  man.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
gratuitous  or  free  gift,  without  which  man  can  neither  begin  nor 
continue  to  do  what  would  merit  an  eternal  reward.  Hence  that 
simple,  but  telling,  prayer  of  the  Church  for  grace :  Prevent,  we 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  actions  by  Thy  holy  inspirations,  and 
carry  them  on  by  Thy  gracious  assistance,  that  every  prayer  and  work 
of  ours  may  begin  always  from  Thee,  and  by  Thee  be  happily  ended. 

Against  the  Semi-Pelagians  of  Gaul,  St  Augustine  wrote  his  two 
books  De  praedestinatione  Sanctorum  and  De  dono  Perseverantiee, 
which  he  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  were  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Massilians.  After  his  death,  the  contest  was  taken  up  by 
his  friends  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  and  Hilary ;  but  it  was  not  ended 
till  the  year  529,  when  a  Council  at  Orange  condemned  the  heresy, 
and  Pope  Boniface  II  upheld  its  decision.  From  that  time  the 
heresy  began  quickly  to  disappear. 

The  Pelagian  heresy*  is  generally  ranked  among  the  great  heresies 
of  the  fifth  century  ;  great  by  reason  of  the  importance  of  the  dogmas 
at  stake  ;  great,  too,  on  account  of  the  noise  it  made  for  several  years, 
but  not  so  great  if  looked  at  from  the  point  of  duration  or  extent. 

And  as  one  of  the  happy  consequences  of  Arianism  was  to  bring 
out  the  traditional  character  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  so  was  it  with  Pelagianism  in  regard  to 
grace.  The  doctrine  of  grace,  be  it  remembered,  was  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  the  invention  of  St  Augustine,  but,  thanks  to  Pelagianism,  it 
was  then  formulated  in  the  clearest  terms  and  with  a  precision  hitherto 
unknown. 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  449. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

NESTORIUS  AND  NES T ORIANISM — THIRD 
GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  EPHESUS ,  A.D.  431 
ST  CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

The  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  natures — the  divine  and  the 
human — in  Jesus  Christ  had  never  till  now  been  called  in  question. 
It  was  certainly  implicitly  taught  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  even 
explicitly,  as  we  may  gather  from  St  Irenaeus  :  **  Forasmuch  as  the 
self  same  Jesus,  who  suffered  for  us  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  is  the 
Word  of  God.”  Quoniam  Jesus,  qui  passus  est  pro  nobis ,  qui  habitavit 
in  nobis,  idem  ipse  est  Verbum  Dei ♦ 

Nor  do  the  sacred  writers  who  came  after  Irenaeus,  but  before 
Nestorius,  speak  in  terms  less  clear  on  this  all-important  doctrine. 
Nay,  to  deny  this  union  would  be  tantamount  to  denying,  with 
Nestorius,  that  Mary  was  the  Mother  of  God.  Hence  we  see  St 
Cyril  invoking  the  authority  of  the  earlier  Fathers  against  the 
impudent  heresiarch :  “  Optimi  ac  sapientissimi  quique  Patres, 
omnes  sacram  Virginem  Deiparam  appellant.”  The  best  and  most 
learned  of  the  Fathers  are  at  one  in  acknowledging  Mary  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God . 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  we  have  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
raising  himself  up  against  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  asserting 
that  the  Word  took  up  His  abode  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  as  in 
a  temple.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Incarnation  was  but 
**  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Word  in  the  man  Jesus.”  The  controversies 
which  arose  on  the  point  gave  rise  to  three  new  heresies,  Nestorian- 
ism,  Monophysism,  and  Monothelism. 

According  to  Theodore  and  his  disciples,  there  existed  in  Christ 
only  a  moral,  not  a  personal,  union  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures,  and  consequently  in  Him  each  nature  maintained  its  own 
personality.  After  the  death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  428,  we 
have  his  doctrines  taken  up  by  his  disciple  Nestorius,  who,  in  the 
year  of  Theodore's  death,  was  raised  to  the  then  vacant  Patriarchal 
See  of  Constantinople,  and  who  was  to  give  his  name  to  a  new  error 
against  the  Catholic  faith. 

Nestorius  was  born  at  Germanica  in  Syria.  He  became  a  monk, 
then  a  deacon,  and  afterwards  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  oratorical  talent,  though  by  some 
he  is  described  as  vain  and  bombastic  rather  than  eloquent.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  episcopal  career  he  was  known  for  his  zeal 
in  preaching  against  the  heresies  of  the  day,  especially  Apollinari- 
anism,  till  falling  himself  from  what  was  the  orthodox  teaching  of 
the  Church,  he  maintained,  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  generally, 
these  three  heretical  propositions,  which  give  us  the  gist  of  his 
master's  teaching : 
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(1)  The  bond  by  which  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ  are  united 
is  simply  a  moral,  not  a  personal  bond* 

(2)  Jesus  was  not  God,  but  a  man  united  to  God  in  an  intimate 
and  special  manner* 

(3)  Consequently  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  not  the  Mother  of  God 
(0€ot<5kos),  but  only  the  Mother  of  the  Man  Christ  (Xpio-ToroKos) 
to  whom  the  Word  had  united  Himself, 

Such  a  doctrine  destroys  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  maternity 
of  Mary,  and  the  work  of  man's  redemption.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and  it  was  now  left  for  his  disciple 
Nestorius  to  develop  and  spread  the  errors  of  his  master. 

His  teaching,  more  fully  developed,  may  be  given  thus  :  God,  he 
said,  formed  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a  perfect  man  into  whom  descended  the  Son  of  God  in  order  to 
redeem  the  human  race.  He  made  use  of  this  Man  as  His  instru¬ 
ment  ;  He  led  Him  to  death,  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  raised  Him  to 
heaven,  and  placed  Him  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  The  Son 
of  God  and  Jesus  are  two  different  persons,  intimately,  though  not 
substantially,  united.  The  Divinity  dwells  in  the  humanity  as  in  a 
temple.  In  Christ,  we  cannot  attribute  to  His  human  nature  any 
operation  of  the  Divinity,  nor  can  we  attribute  to  the  Divinity  any 
operation  of  His  human  nature.  Whence  it  follows  that  He  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  God,  but  man  in  whom  the  Godhead 
dwells.  Nor  can  Mary  be  styled  the  Mother  of  God  (0€otokos),  but 
Mother  only  of  the  man  in  whom  dwells  the  Godhead  (XpurroTOKos). 
God  did  not  suffer,  nor  did  He  die  for  us ;  it  was  only  man  who 
suffered,  man  in  whom  dwelt  the  Godhead.* 

This  error  of  the  Nestorians  was  first  brought  to  public  notice 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  presence  of  Nestorius  by  a  priest  named 
Anastasius  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch.  The 
preacher  went  on  to  affirm  that  Mary  could  in  no  sense  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  be  born 
of  a  human  being.  Many  who  heard  the  preacher  were  scandalised, 
and  appealed  against  him  to  Nestorius  ;  but,  far  from  receiving  con¬ 
solation,  they  were  horrified  to  find  that  Nestorius  himself  fully 
approved  of  the  doctrine  expounded  by  his  priest.  Nay  more  ;  not 
only  did  he  countenance  the  words  of  Anastasius,  he  himself  main¬ 
tained  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  faithful, 
that,  correctly  speaking,  Mary  was  but  the  Mother  of  the  man 
Jesus  (avOpwiroTOKos),  and  at  most  Mother  of  Christ  (Xpio-TOTdKos). 

The  clergy  and  people  alike  protested  against  the  blasphemy ; 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  patriarch  in  his  discourse. 
The  patriarch  became  furious ;  he  denounced  them  as  miscreants, 
and  went  to  the  length  of  chastising  or  imprisoning  many  of  the 
ringleaders.  Proclus,  Bishop  of  Cypricus,  who  chanced  to  be  at 
Constantinople  at  this  very  time,  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against 

*  See  Hedde's  Histoire  Eccl. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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Nestorius,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  to  defend  his  error  with 
all  the  eloquence  at  his  command. 

News  of  what  was  doing  at  Constantinople  soon  began  to  spread  in 
the  East,  and  such  discourses  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  were 
eagerly  read.  But  when  word  of  the  scandal  reached  Alexandria, 
the  Patriarch  Cyril,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  Athanasius,  at 
once  took  it  upon  himself  to  oppose  the  threatening  danger,  and, 
without  naming  Nestorius,  explained  and  defended  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  the  honour  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  as  the  Mother  of  God,  and  put  the  monks  on  their 
guard.  In  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  monks  and  the  priests  and  people 
of  his  diocese  he  writes  to  this  effect :  44  As  the  mother  of  man  is 
mother  not  simply  of  his  body,  but  of  his  entire  person,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  his  soul  comes  from  another  source, — for  she  gives 
birth  not  only  to  the  body  of  man,  but  to  the  whole  complete  indi¬ 
vidual,  composed  essentially  of  a  true  union  of  body  and  soul — so 
also  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  truly  and  really  mother  of  God ; 
not  as  though  she  gave  birth  to  the  Divinity,  nor  yet  as  though  she 
were  the  Mother  only  of  the  flesh  of  the  Man-God  ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  born  of  her  is  the  only  Son  of  God,  true  God  and  true  man, 
uniting  both  the  Divine  and  the  human  nature  in  the  one  Person  of 
the  Word.0 

All  this,  however,  Nestorius  disdained  to  notice  ;  and  when  Cyril 
ventured  to  address  him  personally,  and  tried  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  an  insulting  reply  was  the  only  answer  he  received.  Nestorius 
even  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his  side  the  weak  Emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius  II,  and  in  an  ambiguously  worded  letter,  endeavoured  to 
inveigle  the  Pope,  Celestine  I,  to  countenance  his  errors. 

Cyril's  time  was  come  for  more  strenuous  action.  He  addressed 
a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  question  at  stake  to  the  Emperor  as 
well  as  to  the  Pope,  to  whose  judgement  he  humbly  submitted  the 
case. 

In  a  Synod  at  Rome,  in  430,  the  Pope  condemned  the  errors  of 
Nestorius,  and  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree  of  the  Synod 
to  Cyril,  a  decree  threatening  with  deposition  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  if,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  decision,  he  should 
fail  to  retract.  Thus  called  upon  to  take  immediate  action,  Cyril 
called  a  Council  at  Alexandria,  at  which  he  explained  anew  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  drew  up  and  sent  to  Nestorius  for  acceptance 
twelve  anathemas .  The  only  reply  of  Nestorius  was  to  draw  up  on 
his  own  account  other  twelve  anathemas  in  opposition  to  the  twelve 
he  had  just  received,  and  send  them  to  Cyril.  At  the  same  time 
John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  both 
personal  friends  of  Nestorius  with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted 
during  their  monastic  life  together  at  Antioch,  took  sides  with 
Nestorius,  yet  without  otherwise  upholding  Nestorianism. 

As  the  controversy  became  daily  more  and  more  heated,  Theo¬ 
dosius  II  and  his  associate  in  the  Empire,  Valentinian  III,  at  the 
request  of  Nestorius  and  many  of  the  victims  of  his  persecution, 
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convoked  at  Ephesus  the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council  (431)* 
Imperial  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  only  to  the  metropolitans,  yet  to 
St  Augustine,  on  account  of  his  exceptional  merit,  a  personal  invita¬ 
tion  was  sent  by  Theodosius  ;  but  before  the  Imperial  envoy  reached 
Hippo,  the  great  soul  of  Augustine  had  returned  to  Him  who  created 
it.*  Pope  St  Celestine  gave  his  consent  for  the  holding  of  the  Council, 
and  appointed  as  his  legates  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  two  bishops 
Arcadius  and  Projectus,  and  the  priest  Philip. 

The  first  session  was  timed  to  be  held  on  Pentecost-day,  June  the 
7th,  but  had  to  be  deferred  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  John  of 
Antioch  and  his  suffragans.  The  delay,  it  is  believed,  was  affected, 
and  arose  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  John  to  be  a  witness  to  his 
friend's  condemnation.  Yet  another  fortnight  passed,  and  as  John 
still  failed  to  appear,  Cyril  declared  the  Council  open  on  the  22nd 
June.  Nestorius  had  come  accompanied  by  sixteen  bishops  and 
an  armed  retinue,  and,  although  invited,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Pope,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  he  preferred  to  stand 
aloof. 

The  first  session  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  the  great 
Church  of  our  Lady  at  Ephesus,  in  the  presence  of  some  200  bishops, 
by  St  Cyril ;  the  three  other  legates  were  present  at  the  next  session. 
As  Nestorius  still  remained  obdurate  and  refused  to  appear,  the 
Council  was  forced  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  examination  of  his 
writings.  No  sooner  had  they  been  read  than  the  bishops,  as  with 
one  voice,  declared  them  heretical,  and  called  for  the  condemnation 
of  their  author.  Sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed  forthwith  ; 
Nestorius  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  his 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body  whatever  to  be  severed. 

The  faithful  of  Ephesus  who,  during  the  entire  day,  had  been 
anxiously  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Council,  burst  out  into  the 
wildest  acclamations  of  joy  as  soon  as  the  result  became  known. 
No  sooner  did  the  prelates  make  their  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
church  than  they  ran  forward  to  meet  them,  and,  with  lighted 
torches  raised  aloft,  they  conducted  them  in  triumph  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  abodes ;  flowers  were  strewn  in  their  way,  and  the  whole  city 
was  ablaze  with  illuminations.  The  smoke  of  precious  incense  rising 
up  before  the  statues  of  Mary  filled  the  air  with  a  rich  fragrance,  f 
The  injury  done  to  Mary's  honoured  title.  Mother  of  God,  was  now 
at  length  atoned  :  yes,  anathema  to  whoever  shall  deny  that  the  Holy 
Virgin  is  Mother  of  God  ( Deipara ),  seeing  that,  according  to  the 
flesh,  she  gave  birth  to  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  acts  of  the  Council 
were  approved  by  Celestine  and  again  by  Sixtus  III,  who  became 
Pope  in  432,  on  the  death  of  Celestine. 

John  of  Antioch,  who  with  his  party  arrived  at  Ephesus  six  days 
after  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  at  once  proceeded  with  his  own 
bishops  and  those  of  his  friend  to  hold  an  opposition  Council.  In 
all  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  forty-three.  Among  other  things 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  454. 

f  Compare  Darras,  Voh  I,  p.  574. 
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they  decreed  the  acts  of  the  rival  Council  invalid,  and  ended  by 
declaring  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Memnon,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
excommunicated* 

Their  verdict  was  approved  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
Candidian,  the  sworn  friend  of  Nestorius,  who  sent  to  the  Emperor, 
his  master,  a  garbled  report  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  intercepted 
the  letters  of  the  orthodox  bishops.  Thus,  at  first,  Honorius  was 
naturally  inclined  to  favour  the  Nestorians. 

But  when  Cyril's  party  discovered  how  their  letters  to  the  Emperor 
had  been  interfered  with,  they  adopted  a  clever  device  for  passing 
through  the  guards  set  by  Candidian.  The  very  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  searched,  and  at  every  road  leading  from  the  city  was 
posted  a  sentinel.  The  plan  was  hit  upon  of  disguising  an  envoy  in 
a  beggar's  garb,  and  entrusting  him  with  a  letter  concealed  in  his 
hollow  staff.  The  messenger  escaped  detection ;  and  when  the 
Emperor  thus  became  informed  how  matters  really  stood,  he  banished 
Nestorius  to  a  monastery  at  Antioch,  but  later,  finding  that  he  still 
persisted  in  spreading  his  doctrine,  he  exiled  him  to  the  desert  of 
Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  died  miserably  in  440. 

When,  in  433,  John  of  Antioch  accepted  the  decrees  of  Ephesus, 
the  estrangement  that  had  come  between  him  and  Cyril  was  removed, 
and  the  two  became  reconciled.  Before  the  year  450,  Nestorianism 
had  practically  disappeared  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  seek  and  find 
an  asylum  in  Persia  and  the  surrounding  countries.  It  found  a  refuge 
at  Edessa  in  the  theological  school  founded  there  by  the  Persians ;  and 
though  it  met  with  violent  opposition,  particularly  on  the  part  of  St 
Rabulas,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  who  closed  the  Persian  School  on  account 
of  its  favouring  the  heresy,  it  was  nevertheless  tolerated  by  Ibas,  his 
successor  (436-457),  the  same  who  wrote  a  famous  epistle  against 
St  Cyril  to  Maris,  Bishop  of  Hardshir,  in  Persia.  Edessa  was  destined 
to  become  the  great  stronghold  of  the  heresy,  and  there  an  independent 
Nestorian  Church  was  later  formed.  It  flourished  down  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  though  the  number  of  its  members  has  greatly 
diminished,  it  still  can  count  its  tens  of  thousands. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

EUTYCHIANISM  OR  MONOPHYSISM 

The  Eutychian  heresy  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Monophysism, 
from  its  principal  doctrine  which  asserts  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is 
only  one  nature .  Eutyches,  the  originator  of  the  heresy,  in  his  zeal 
in  combating  Nestorianism,  fell  into  the  very  opposite  error  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  distinction  of  natures  in  Jesus  Christ.  **  In  Jesus  Christ," 
said  the  Nestorian,  **  there  are  two  natures  and  two  persons."  **  No," 
replies  Eutyches,  **  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  but  one  nature  and  one 
person."  Thus  each  of  these  heresiarchs  goes  equally  astray  from 
the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  :  The  two  natures  are  hypostatically 
united  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Eutyches  allowed  that,  before  the  Incarnation,  the  two  natures  had 
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a  separate  existence,  but  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Word  took 
to  Himself  our  human  nature,  the  two  natures  became  so  united  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  form  but  one,  viz*,  the  divine*  Thus,  in  the  process 
of  uniting,  the  Divinity  absorbed  the  humanity*  **  As  a  drop  of 
milk,”  he  said,  **  let  fall  into  the  ocean,  is  quickly  absorbed  and 
disappears,  so  also  the  human  element  in  Christ,  being  infinitely 
less  than  the  Divine,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Divinity.”  Such 
a  doctrine  would  negative  the  work  of  Redemption.  We  would  be 
driven  to  admit  either  that  Christ  has  not  suffered,  or  that  the  divine 
nature  is  capable  of  suffering. 

At  the  time  when  Eutyches  began  to  divulge  his  doctrine,  he  was 
superior  of  a  monastery  of  three  hundred  monks  near  Constantinople, 
and  bore  the  title  of  archimandrite.  He  had  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy  years,  some  fifty  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
monastery.  His  knowledge  and  intelligence  were  but  mediocre, 
but  his  reputation  as  a  priest  and  religious  was  beyond  reproach. 
He  was  a  man  of  austere  habits,  and  his  zeal  against  heresy  was  of 
the  most  ardent  kind. 

His  errors  were  not  destined  to  remain  long  concealed.  The  man 
first  to  draw  public  attention  to  them  was  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Dory- 
laeum  in  Phrygia,  one  of  those  who,  twenty  years  before,  had  inter¬ 
rupted  Nestorius  when,  at  Constantinople,  he  was  expounding  his 
doctrine  of  the  two  persons.  Eusebius  chanced  to  be  one  of  a  number 
of  prelates  who,  in  448,  were  met  in  Council  at  Constantinople 
under  the  presidency  of  St  Flavian,  the  new  Patriarch ;  and  there 
before  the  assembled  bishops  he  denounced  the  errors  of  Eutyches. 

Eutyches  had  no  choice  left  but  to  appear  before  the  Council.  He 
acknowledged  his  heresy,  but  when  asked  to  retract,  he  refused,  and 
was  declared  deposed  and  excommunicated.  He  then  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  tried  to  win  over  to  his  side  his  many  influential  friends, 
and  with  them  St  Peter  Chrysologus,  Bishop  of  Ravenna.  Flavian 
also  wrote  to  the  Pope,  St  Leo  the  Great,  to  explain  how  matters 
stood.  The  Pope's  reply  to  Flavian  was  contained  in  the  celebrated 
Epistola  dogmatica  ad  Flavium,  in  which  at  the  same  time  is  explained, 
with  the  greatest  clearness,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
the  point  in  dispute.  The  Pope  likewise  confirmed  the  acts  of  the 
Council  recently  held  at  Constantinople,  and  even  St  Peter  Chry¬ 
sologus  did  his  best  to  induce  Eutyches  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  See  ;  for,  said  he,  **  St  Peter,  whose  authority  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  successors,  fails  not  to  disclose  the  truth  to  all  who  seek 
it.  As  for  us,  we  cannot  set  up  ourselves  as  judges  in  matters  of 
faith  without  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.”* 

Flavian  was  not  in  favour  of  holding  a  Council,  which  he  considered 
altogether  unnecessary  ;  but  Eutyches  was  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
believing  that  an  assembly  of  bishops  would  not  only  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  dignity,  but  would  at  the  same  time  uphold  his 
doctrine.  Eutyches  could  reckon  as  friendly  towards  him  not  only  many 
powerful  patrons,  but  the  Emperor  himself,  as  well  as  the  Empress 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol,  I,  p.  460. 
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Eudoxia.  At  his  request,  then,  Theodosius  convened  a  Council 
at  Ephesus  in  449*  Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  heresiarch. 
The  Pope  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  for  the  holding  of  the  Council 
and  sent  three  legates  to  represent  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
addressed  to  Flavian  a  dogmatic  epistle  defining  the  doctrine  which 
Eutyches  must  be  required  to  subscribe,  viz,,  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures  after  their  union,  and  their  non-coexistence  before  union .* 
This  latter  point  would  seem  to  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 

Sad  indeed  were  the  scenes  soon  to  be  witnessed  at  Ephesus, 
confusion,  violence,  scandal !  Dioscorus,  the  new  Bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  immediate  but  unworthy  successor  of  St  Cyril,  was 
determined  to  oppose  might  to  right.  Contrary  to  every  precedent, 
he  had  himself  chosen  president,  while  the  papal  representatives, 
though  present,  were  set  aside ;  nor  would  he  permit  the  Pope's 
letters  to  be  read.  Of  his  own  authority,  and  without  allowing  the 
question  involved  to  be  discussed,  he  declared  Eutyches  absolved 
from  his  censures,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  former  position  as  archi¬ 
mandrite  of  his  monastery.  Then  there  rushed  into  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  some  thirty  or  forty  monks,  calling  for  absolution  from 
censure  which,  they  maintained,  had  been  unjustly  imposed  upon 
them  for  their  devotion  to  Eutyches  and  the  truth.  And  who  dare 
say  them  nay  ? 

This  was  little  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Now  that 
justice  had  been  meted  out  to  the  ill-treated  heretics,  vengeance  was 
to  fall  upon  the  orthodox  leaders.  Dioscorus  proposed  their  deposi¬ 
tion,  and  without  more  ado  gave  a  signal  that  had  evidently  been 
planned  and  agreed  upon.  In  a  moment  there  rushed  into  the 
church  armed  soldiers  accompanied  by  a  band  of  fierce  fanatical 
monks.  The  terrified  bishops,  for  fear  of  being  done  to  death,  were 
powerless  to  offer  resistance.  Flavian  and  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the 
bishops  who  had  been  in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  were  condemned  and 
deposed  ;  and  when  Flavian  expressed  his  intention  of  appealing  to 
Rome,  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  Dioscorus  and  insulted  by  the 
savage  monks,  who  tripped  him  and  trampled  upon  him.  Three 
days  afterwards  this  saintly  patriarch  of  Constantinople  died  on  his 
way  to  exile,  as  a  result  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  Eusebius,  who  succeeded  in  outwitting  his  guards,  fled 
for  protection  to  Rome.  But,  before  he  reached  the  eternal  city,  the 
horrified  Leo  had  been  apprised  of  the  scandalous  doings  at  the 
Council  from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  legates,  the  deacon  Hilary,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  arrive.  Hilary  afterwards  became  Pope. 

The  Pope's  first  care  was  to  convene  a  Synod  of  bishops,  which 
condemned  the  acts  of  what  he  contemptuously  branded  as  the 
Robber-Synod  ( Latrocinium  Ephesinum ),  and  wrote  to  Constantinople 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  Theodosius  II.  The  Emperor,  however, 
could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  the  consent  he  had  already  given 
to  the  decrees  of  Ephesus. 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  460. 
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But  when,  in  450,  Honorius  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
Empire,  ascended  the  Imperial  throne.  She  married  the  able  and 
virtuous  Marcian,  and  both  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  orthodox 
faith.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  write  to  the  Pope,  calling  on  him 
to  convoke  a  new  synod.  A  change,  moreover,  in  favour  of  orthodox 
Christianity  had  by  this  time  taken  place  among  the  bishops  of  the 
East. 

The  Pope  gave  his  approval  to  the  convening  of  a  Council,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  held  in  the  West. 
The  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Marcian  and  Pul¬ 
cheria,  who,  with  Leo's  consent,  finally  fixed  on  Chalcedon,  a  town 
situated  opposite  to  Constantinople,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Thither  the  Pope  sent  his  legates  to  preside  over  the 
Council  and  required,  as  the  basis  of  their  deliberations,  the  faith 
already  defined  and  unassailable  in  his  former  reply  to  Flavian, 
Epistola  dogmatica  ad  Flavium . 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHALCEDON , 
FOURTH  GENERAL  COUNCIL  ( 451)— 

ITS  EFFECTS 

The  Council  was  attended  by  more  than  six  hundred  bishops,  and 
met  in  the  Church  of  St  Euphemia.  The  prelates  there  assembled  all 
came  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  two  from  Africa, 
which  was  at  that  time  harassed  by  the  Vandals,  and  one  from  Persia  ; 
the  wars  then  distracting  the  West,  particularly  Italy  and  France, 
which  were  suffering  from  the  inroads  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 
Franks,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Western  bishops  to  be  present. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Council  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
Imperial  Commissaries,  who  were  there  to  ensure  peace  and  order, 
but  the  Council  itself  was  presided  over  by  the  Pope's  representatives. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Bishop  Paschasius,  the  chief 
Papal  legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  required  that  Dioscorus 
be  excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  for  having  unlaw¬ 
fully  presided  over  a  Council  at  Ephesus  without  the  approbation  of 
the  Holy  See.  At  the  second  session  was  read  the  Epistola  dogmatica 
ad  Flavium  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  gave  with  such  precision 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
This  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled  Fathers,  who 
unanimously  agreed :  44  This  we  all  believe ;  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers  ;  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  ;  it  is  the  faith  of  Peter,  who 
has  spoken  to  us  by  the  lips  of  Leo  1 "  Although  some  of  the  bishops 
present  proposed  certain  difficulties  for  further  elucidation,  yet  all 
were  soon  in  entire  agreement,  and  professed  their  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  Pontiff's  letter. 

Agreement  once  established  and  the  true  doctrine  proclaimed,  a 
symbol  was  drawn  up  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  letter  and 
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subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  a  symbol  which  brought 
out  with  striking  clearness  the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Eutychians  and 
the  Nestorians :  In  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  natures — the  one 
Divine,  the  other  human — united  in  one  and  the  same  Person .  Nor  is 
anything  suppressed  by  their  union  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  attributes 
of  each  nature  are  safeguarded,  and  subsist  in  one  only  person  and 
in  one  only  hypostasis* 

After  the  rejection  of  the  decisions  of  the  Robber-Synod  of  Ephesus, 
Dioscorusof  Alexandria,  the  murderer  of  St  Flavian,  was  deposed  from 
his  patriarchate  and  from  every  ecclesiastical  dignity.  His  deposition 
was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  banished  to  Gangra  in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  died  in  454.  Eutyches  also  was  banished, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  he  died  before  he  could  set  out. 

We  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  28th  canon,  which,  had 
it  been  allowed  to  pass,  would  have  placed  Constantinople  not 
only  immediately  after  Rome  in  rank  and  dignity,  but  would  have 
accorded  to  Constantinople  the  self-same  rights  as  those  possessed 
by  Rome,  simply  because,  like  her,  she  was  an  Imperial  city.  Need  we 
be  surprised  that  Leo,  while  approving  the  decrees  and  decisions  of 
the  Council,  made  an  exception  of  Canon  xxviii?  On  the  Pope's 
representations  to  Marcian,  the  canon  was  abandoned  by  the 
Emperor  also. 

With  truth  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Arianism, 
no  other  heresy  that  ever  arose  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
exposed  the  Church  to  such  imminent  peril  as  did  Monophysism. 
Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism  never  succeeded  in  gripping  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  generally  as  did  the  doctrine 
of  Eutyches.  They,  too,  soon  began  to  disappear,  the  first  entirely, 
the  second  from  the  Roman  Empire  at  any  rate.  So  that,  although 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemned  the  Eutychians  and  defined 
with  great  clearness  the  doctrine  which  they  denied,  it  did  not  on 
that  account  prevent  the  heresy  from  spreading.  Nay  rather,  it 
seemed  to  win  for  itself  greater  popularity  by  communicating  to  its 
members  a  sort  of  fanaticism  which,  for  centuries,  caused  them  to 
bid  defiance  to  Imperial  edicts  as  well  as  to  the  decrees  of  Popes  and 
Councils.  Split  up  into  several  different  sects,  Monophysism  is 
found  in  the  East  even  in  our  own  day. 

We  see,  then,  that  Eutychianism,  though  condemned  and  banned 
by  the  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  was  far 
from  being  dead.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  it  could  spread 
in  its  original  form,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
introduction  of  an  important  modification  in  its  doctrine.  The  change 
was  effected  and  a  long  stretch  of  life  given  to  it  by  an  Egyptian  monk 
named  Theodosius.  This  innovator  taught  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  two  natures — the  Divine  and  the  human — remained  distinct,  and 
yet  formed  but  one  composite  nature,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
soul  and  the  body  in  man,  though  they  are  distinct,  form  but  one 
nature.  Theodosius  thus  rejected,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both 
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the  confounding  of  the  two  natures  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Eutyches,  and  the  duality  of  these  same  natures  according  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  is  to  this  weakened  form 
of  Eutychianism  that  the  name  Monophysism  particularly  attaches. 

The  schism  first  made  its  appearance  in  Palestine  when  this  same 
Theodosius,  by  misrepresenting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ousting  the  orthodox  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  getting 
himself  consecrated  in  his  stead.  After  enjoying  his  ill-gotten  dignity 
for  a  year,  he  himself  was  deposed  from  the  patriarchate  by  Marcian, 
Besides  Jerusalem,  the  other  two  patriarchal  Sees,  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Monophysites  ;  Antioch 
was  usurped  by  Peter  Fullo,  Alexandria  by  Ailurus  (atXovpos,  cat), 
who  had  the  real  patriarch  murdered  in  the  church,  and  himself 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  Chair,  Peace  and  unity,  therefore,  were 
still  far  from  being  established  in  the  Church  in  the  East, 

Zeno,  who  was  Emperor  from  477  to  491,  was  resolved  on  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophysites, 
He  published  what  is  known  as  the  Henoticon ,  or  formula  of  concord 
intended  to  satisfy  all  Christians,  from  which  the  expressions  one 
and  two  natures  were  carefully  excluded.  Yet  this  was  far  from  having 
the  desired  effect ;  it  pleased  neither  the  Catholics  nor  the  Mono¬ 
physites  ;  but  what  was  worse  still,  it  gave  rise  to  another  Mono- 
physite  party,  the  Acephalu  It  thus  came  about  that,  instead  of 
two,  there  were  now  three  outstanding  parties,  the  Catholics,  strict 
adherers  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  those  who  assented  to  the 
formula  ;  and  the  Acephali,  strict  Monophysites  opposed  to  Acacius, 
the  author  (with  the  Emperor)  of  the  Henoticon. 

Another  baneful  effect  of  the  Henoticon  was  to  sever  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  for  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years  (484  to  519).  The  schism,  known  as  the  Acacian 
schism,  is  justly  attributed  to  Acacius,  who  in  484  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Pope  Felix  III. 

The  Monophysite  sects  went  on  increasing  till  their  numbers  and 
differences,  if  given,  would  serve  but  to  confuse  the  reader.  These 
very  divisions  threatened  speedy  and  total  ruin  to  the  Monophysite 
cause  till  it  was  eventually  saved  from  extinction  by  the  action  of 
Jacob  Barnadeus,  an  ambitious  monk  who,  in  541,  secured  ordina¬ 
tion  as  Bishop  of  Edessa  and  metropolitan  of  the  eastern  Mono¬ 
physites,  He  also  organised  a  regular  hierarchy  for  his  followers, 
who  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Jacobites.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  found  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Kurdistan. 

Other  Monophysites  are  still  to  be  found  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia .  The  Armenians  were  drawn  into 
the  heresy  by  their  patriarch  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  Monophysite  Church  in  that  country  to-day  is  divided  in  its 
obedience  to  two  rival  patriarchs,  and  numbers  some  3,000,000 
souls.  The  United- Armenians,  about  100,000  in  all,  have  their  own 
patriarch  who  resides  at  Constantinople, 
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In  Egypt,  Monophysism  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Dioscorus, 
When,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Arabs  became  masters  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  they  found  the  people  there  divided  into  two  rival  and 
opposite  camps,  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  who  were  ortho¬ 
dox  Christians,  and  regarded  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  as  their 
master ;  and  the  Copts,  or  those  who  spoke  Coptic,  the  common 
tongue  of  the  Egyptians,  These  were  for  the  most  part  Mono- 
physites,  The  Arab  invaders  cruelly  persecuted  the  Graeco-Egyptians 
on  account  of  the  fight  they  had  put  up  for  freedom,  but  bore  with 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  Copts  who  had  even  welcomed 
their  arrival  among  them.  Against  the  combined  opposition  of 
Arabs  and  Copts,  orthodoxy  was  unable  to  hold  out,  and  soon  the 
only  Christians  left  in  Egypt  were  Monophysites,  who  were  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Copts,  At  the  present  day  their 
patriarch  resides  at  Cairo  and  regards  himself  as  the  successor  of 
St  Mark,  who  was  sent  by  St  Peter  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Egypt, 
Without  taking  into  account  Abyssinia,  which  also  is  dependent 
on  him,  he  has  under  his  jurisdiction  some  200,000  adherents. 
The  United-Copts  number,  according  to  some,  about  twelve  thousand, 
though  others  give  as  many  as  twenty  thousand. 

The  Monophysite  Abyssinian  Church  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  about  one  and 
a  half  million  adherents  ;  the  rest  of  the  people  are  Catholics,  who 
number  some  35,000,  Jews,  or  followers  of  Islam.  It  was  from 
Alexandria,  and  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs, 
that  Monophysism  first  spread  to  Abyssinia.  Their  patriarch,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Abuna,  receives  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,* 

Catholic  rites  and  usages,  the  Mass,  the  Sacraments,  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  saints,  still  attaching  to  the  Monophysite  and  Nestorian 
forms  of  worship,  afford  us  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  ORIGENIST  CONTROVERSY 

Many  errors  contained  in  the  writings  of  Origen  (185-254)  have 
again  and  again,  since  his  death,  given  rise  to  heated  and  bitter 
controversies  ;  even  during  his  life,  if  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher 
had  his  admirers,  his  works  at  any  rate  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  the 
keenest  criticism.  The  chief  errors  attributed  to  him,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  may  be  briefly  summarised  from  his  work 
De  Principiis : 

(1)  Subordination ;  or  his  doctrine  that  there  exists  in  the  Blessed 
Trinity  an  inequality  of  Persons  ;  the  Word  is  inferior  to  the  Father, 
and  so,  too,  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 

(2)  Pre-existence  of  spirits ;  even  the  souls  of  men  have  been 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  61 1, 
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created  from  all  eternity.  Some  remained  good  and  faithful,  when 
their  fidelity  was  put  to  the  proof,  as  the  good  angels ;  others,  as 
Lucifer  and  his  followers,  sinned  by  rebelling  against  God  ;  while 
others  again  sinned  less  gravely  and,  for  their  punishment,  were 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  created  bodies,  their  degradation  differing 
according  to  the  gravity  of  their  offence.  One  soul  remained  alto¬ 
gether  spotless  and  most  faithful,  and,  as  a  reward,  was  united  to  the 
Word  made  flesh.  Not  only  does  original  sin  disappear,  but  the 
Bible  story  which  gives  the  history  of  our  first  parents  and  the  fall 
of  man  is  to  be  explained  only  in  an  allegorical  sense. 

(3)  The  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  material  world  from  all 
eternity. 

(4)  Apocatastasis  universalis ,  or  the  bringing  back  of  all  things  to 
their  original  state  of  good  ;  hence  it  will  come  about  that  even  the 
reprobate  will  be  finally  converted  and  saved,  and  so,  too,  the  fallen 
angels. 

(5)  Our  bodies  will  not  rise  again,  but  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
the  soul  will  be  united  to  an  ethereal  body. 

The  disputes  that  arose  over  the  doctrines  which,  in  203,  Origen 
began  to  teach  at  Alexandria  went  on  intermittently  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  calls  Origen  the  Father  of 
Arianism.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  whose  bias  in  favour  of  Arianism 
has  already  been  shown,  sets  up  a  defence  of  Origen,  a  defence  which, 
on  the  face  of  it,  would  serve  to  condemn  rather  than  acquit  his  hero. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  St  Jerome  and  St  Chrysostom ,  who  see 
in  Origen  a  master  of  exegesis.  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  composed 
a  panegyric  in  his  honour,  and  is  pleased  to  style  him  his  venerated 
master  and  model.  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St  Basil ,  simply  from 
admiration  of  his  wonderful  talent,  drew  up  an  anthology  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  appearing  in  his  works,  and  gave  it  the  title  of 
Philocalia ♦  The  monks  of  Egypt  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
regarding  him.  Those  of  Nitria  would  have  no  condemnation  passed 
on  the  works  of  the  great  teacher ;  those  of  the  desert  of  Sketha 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  demanded  their  entire  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Arians  began  to  invoke 
in  favour  of  their  doctrines  the  authority  of  the  great  Alexandrian, 
and  a  bitter  contest  was  the  result.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
matter,  which  at  first  seemed  but  of  little  moment,  became  as  a 
spark  to  a  great  conflagration,  and  gave  to  this  controversy  in  the 
Church  a  bitter  and  regrettable  turn.  A  monk,  hitherto  unknown, 
one  named  Aterbius ,  came  to  Jerusalem  from  Egypt  about  the  year 
392.  There  he  learnt  that  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  a  priest  of  Aquileia, 
were  engaged  in  their  respective  monasteries  in  translating  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  this  under  the  very  eyes  of  John 
who  was  bishop  of  the  city,  and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  Publicly,  and  in  church,  he  accused  the  whole  three  of  their 
Origenist  tendencies.  John,  the  bishop,  and  Rufinus,  both  admirers 
of  the  great  doctor,  took  no  notice  of  the  accusation,  but  not  so 
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Jerome  ;  he  admired,  he  said  aloud,  the  person  of  Origen  and  every¬ 
thing  that  was  good  in  his  writings,  but  not  his  errors. 

The  Bishop  of  Salamis,  St  Epiphanius,  a  man  bitterly  opposed  to 
Origen,  aware  of  what  had  happened,  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Jerus¬ 
alem  in  394.  On  one  occasion  he  was  preaching,  in  the  morning, 
in  the  church  of  Saint-Sepulchre,  and  became  heated  in  his  denun¬ 
ciation  of  Origen,  and  this  in  presence  of  John,  the  bishop.  That  same 
evening  John  took  the  pulpit  and  pointed  his  remarks  against  the 
anthropomorphists,  a  name  clearly  meant  to  include  not  only 
Epiphanius,  but  all  the  professed  opponents  of  Origen. 

The  dispute  became  more  fierce  when  St  Jerome  began  to  attack 
the  Origenists,  and  Rufinus  to  defend  them.  Thus  in  the  contest 
we  have  Jerome  on  the  side  of  Epiphanius,  while  Rufinus  gave  his 
support  to  John,  the  bishop.  The  quarrel  was  allowed  to  take  its 
course,  and  not  till  three  years  later  did  the  estranged  friends  become 
reconciled,  and  this  through  the  timely  and  friendly  intervention 
of  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (397). 

Shortly  afterwards  Rufinus  directed  his  steps  westward,  and  came 
to  Rome,  where  he  attempted  to  propagate  certain  Origenist  doctrines. 
He  produced  an  inaccurate  translation  of  Origen's  Periarchon 
( De  Principiis ),  a  translation  which  discarded  the  errors  of  the  original. 
Jerome  set  himself  to  produce  an  accurate  translation  of  the  same 
work,  and  sent  it  to  the  Pope,  St  Anastasius  (399-401). 

The  quarrel  burst  out  afresh,  but  with  even  greater  venom  than 
before.  Jerome,  accused  by  Rufinus  of  having  himself  formerly 
professed  the  doctrines  of  Origen  in  their  entirety,  felt  in  duty  bound 
to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  this  he  did  with  a  vengeance.  Scorpion  1 
Epicurean  !  Nero  l  and  such-like  epithets  were  hurled  against  the 
offender  till,  in  the  end,  Rufinus  threatened  to  have  Jerome  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  civil  tribunals.  St  Augustine,  who  learnt  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  from  St  Jerome  himself,  is  even  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  grief 
and  shame  over  this  unseemly  and  unnatural  quarrel  between  two  who 
had  been  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship,  and  who  had  shared 
each  other's  labour  and  studies  and  ascetic  life  at  Bethlehem.  F eeling 
compelled  to  step  in  between  the  disputants,  he  wrote  :  **  How  sad 
to  see  two  souls,  once  so  closely  united,  whose  friendship  was  the 
admiration  of  nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the  world,  now  fallen  into 
a  state  of  discord  1  What  hearts  shall  hereafter  dare  to  hold  inter¬ 
change  of  confidence  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  friend  into  whose 
bosom  we  may  with  safety  pour  our  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings, 
without  a  fear  that  he  may  one  day  become  an  enemy,  since  we  see 
and  deplore  this  misfortune  in  Jerome  and  Rufinus  ?  ”  Was  the 
heart  of  St  Jerome  moved  by  these  touching  words  ?  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  it  was.  From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  write  against 
Rufinus,  and  the  two,  casting  aside  their  bitter  feud,  soon  became 
publicly  reconciled.* 

But  the  Holy  See  could  not  remain  silent  on  a  matter  so  important. 
Pope  Anastasius  summoned  Rufinus  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  of 

*  See  Darras,  Vol.  I,  p.  542. 
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certain  charges.  By  this  time  Rufinus  had  returned  to  Aquileia,  and 
confined  himself  to  sending  to  the  Pope  an  account  of  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  own  defence.  Whether  or  not  the  Pope  was  satisfied  with 
such  a  proceeding  is  not  known,  but  what  we  do  know  is  that 
Anastasius  passed  condemnation  on  all  that  was  erroneous  in  the 
writings  of  Origen. 

The  next  scene  we  come  to  witness  in  the  Origenist  tragedy  is  to 
be  acted  in  Egypt,  where  we  find  the  Anthropomorphistic  monks  of 
Sketha  engaged  in  bitter  strife  with  the  monks  of  Nitria.  The  first 
of  these  take  their  name  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  man  and 
form  (dv0pwTros  and  |j.op<|>f|),  from  their  ascribing  to  God  a 
human  shape,  and  their  exaggerated  reaction  against  the  abuse  of 
allegory  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  others  had  a  more  accurate  idea  of  God  as  a  spiritual, 
incorporeal  Being,  incapable  of  any  true  representation* 

Now  some  of  these  monks  of  Sketha,  Anthropomorphites,  leaving 
their  home  in  the  desert,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  city,  they  demanded  to  see  the  Patriarch. 
Theophilus  went  out  to  them  to  see  what  their  coming  might  mean. 
They  required  of  him  a  promise  that  he  would  condemn  Origen,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  threatened  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.  The 
Patriarch's  presence  of  mind  and  ready  wit  saved  the  position. 
Stepping  boldly  forward,  he  remarked  in  the  most  insinuating 
tones  :  **  Do  I  not  behold  in  you  the  face  of  God  Himself  ?  **  His 
timely  bit  of  flattery  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  monks  were  calmed, 
and,  on  receiving  the  required  promise,  withdrew  without  more  ado. 

Theophilus  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning.  Though  not  a  word 
could  be  said  against  his  faith  and  morality,  he  nevertheless  possessed 
a  hateful  disposition.  He  had  once  been  an  ardent  Origenist  himself, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  opposed  to  everything  that  savoured  of  Origen. 
His  bitterness  knew  no  bounds.  He  forbade  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  even  excommunicated  some  of  the  monks  of  Nitria,  whose 
leanings  to  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher  we  have  already  seen. 
Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  surrounding  himself  with  a  body  of  armed 
men,  he  scoured  the  desert  in  search  of  all  against  whom  sentence 
had  been  passed,  armed  as  he  was  with  a  decree  from  the  Emperor 
for  their  arrest.  Warned  in  time,  the  monks  succeeded  in  concealing 
themselves  till  the  danger  was  passed,  then  fled  for  safety  into 
Palestine,  where  they  were  joined  by  many  other  religious. 

John,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
Theophilus,  refused  them  his  protection,  whereupon  they  were  forced 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Eventually  some  fifty  of  them,  among 
them  being  the  so-called  four  tall  brothers,  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  they  might  win  over  the  Emperor  and 
St  John  Chrysostom  to  espouse  their  cause. 

St  Chrysostom  received  them  with  great  kindness  and  gentleness, 
yet,  out  of  deference  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  whom  they 
had  been  cast  off,  refused  to  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  his  own 
flock.  He,  however,  allowed  them  to  meet  together  in  church 
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for  prayer  in  common*  Stirred  by  the  complaints  of  these  monks 
against  Theophilus,  the  Emperor  Arcadius  (395-408)  summoned  the 
Patriarch  to  his  capital,  and  there  in  a  council  assembled  required 
him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  Chrysostom* 

The  wily  Patriarch  from  this  time  determines  to  side  with  the 
enemies  of  St  John,  and  becomes  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
in  his  downfall.  Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
he  sends  on  in  advance  the  aged  and  saintly  Epiphanius,  an  upright 
soul,  and  one  that  knows  no  guile,  whose  zeal  for  the  faith  still  burns 
as  ardently  as  of  yore  in  spite  of  his  ninety  years*  Arcadius  is  to  do 
battle  in  his  name  against  the  Origenists  and  St  Chrysostom* 

Arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  aged  Epiphanius  in  vain  called 
upon  St  John  to  condemn  the  Origenists  and  the  errors  of  their 
master,  but  refused  a  personal  interview*  After  many  other  ill- 
timed  and  equally  useless  attempts  to  bring  about  his  purpose,  he 
at  length  resolved  to  leave  the  capital  and  set  out  for  his  own  See  of 
Salamis.  He,  however,  was  destined  never  to  reach  it.  He  died  on 
the  way  in  403* 

At  length  Theophilus  himself  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  a 
number  of  Egyptian  bishops  ;  nor  was  he  there  long  before  the 
desired  opportunity  presented  itself  of  bringing  that  ruin  on  his 
enemy  on  which  his  heart  was  set*  The  Empress  Eudoxia  had  taken 
offence  at  a  discourse  delivered  by  Chrysostom.  Regarding  certain 
remarks  therein  as  personal  to  herself,  she  too  began  secretly  to 
plot  his  ruin.  This  was  Theophilus's  chance.  What  with  the  gold 
he  was  able  to  lavish,  and  backed  by  the  Empress's  support,  he  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  win  to  his  side  many  of  the  court  clergy*  And 
now  he  felt  his  position  strong  enough  to  change  the  role  from  that 
of  accused  to  accuser  ;  nay  rather,  to  that  of  judge.  He  convoked 
a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  his  party  at  a  place  called  Ad  Quercum 
(At  the  Oak-tree),  near  Chalcedon,  and  summoned  Chrysostom  to 
appear  in  person  to  clear  himself  of  certain  charges  made  against 
him*  Naturally,  St  John  despised  the  summons.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  condemned  in  default,  declared  deposed  from  his  See,  and 
sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon  him — a  sentence  the  weak  Arcadius 
was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  ratify. 

The  holy  patriarch  was  sent  into  banishment  into  Bithynia,  but 
had  hardly  arrived  at  his  destination  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Emperor  calling  for  his  immediate  return.  Two  things,  we  are  told, 
brought  about  this  change  of  mind  in  Arcadius,  an  alarming  earth¬ 
quake  which  struck  terror  into  the  people,  and  their  angry  demands 
for  the  recall  of  their  loved  Father. 

When  Chrysostom  (xpvo-os,  gold ;  <rTd|xa,  the  mouth )  at  length 
returned  to  find  himself  once  more  among  his  people,  he  at  first 
refused  to  perform  any  of  his  episcopal  functions  till  he  had  been 
formally  reinstated  in  his  former  position  by  a  Council  called  for 
that  purpose — a  precaution  by  no  means  necessary.  The  people 
could  not  and  would  not  delay,  desirous  as  they  were  to  listen  once 
more  to  the  golden  words  of  eloquence  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Even 
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the  Emperor,  in  his  anxiety  now  to  make  amends,  summoned  to 
Constantinople  some  sixty  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  required  them 
to  annul  the  acts  of  the  mock  Council  held  Ad  Quercum .  Only  then 
did  Theophilus,  thwarted  and  disappointed  but  with  revenge 
rankling  in  his  heart,  return  to  Alexandria. 

Even  now  the  Empress's  resentment  against  Chrysostom  was  but 
smouldering,  and  ready  to  burst  into  flame  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
Again  she  took  offence  at  some  action  of  his,  and  vowed  to  rid  herself 
for  good  and  all  of  the  troublesome  Patriarch.  At  once  she  called  to 
her  side  a  number  of  prelates  on  whom  she  could  depend.  These 
took  their  instructions  from  Theophilus  who,  without  leaving  Alex¬ 
andria,  worked  through  his  messengers.  In  the  meeting  which  was 
the  result,  the  assembled  prelates  declared  Chrysostom  for  ever 
deposed  from  the  episcopate,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  after  his 
condemnation  Ad  Quercum,  he  had  resumed  his  episcopal  functions 
without  the  sanction  of  a  full  council,  which  they  avowed  was  an 
absolutely  necessary  preliminary. 

A  second  time  the  fickle  Arcadius  was  induced  to  confirm  the 
findings  of  the  Council,  and  a  second  time  St  Chrysostom  was  sent 
into  exile  into  Pontus,  where,  in  407,  he  died  in  great  distress.  There 
was  no  peace  for  the  Church  of  Constantinople  till  the  remains  of 
the  saint  were  solemnly  brought  back  to  the  city.  And  how  fared  it 
with  Theophilus,  his  cruel  and  relentless  persecutor?  We  learn 
that,  before  his  farewell  to  Constantinople,  Chrysostom  had  his  case 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Pope  Innocent,  who  passed  sentence  of 
excommunication  on  the  vindictive  Patriarch  and  many  of  the  bishops 
whom  he  had  duped.  Theophilus  died  in  412,  but,  shortly  before 
his  death,  had  the  grace  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church.* 

A  fresh  dispute  on  the  subject  of  Origenism  broke  out  more  than  a 
century  later,  in  the  year  520,  among  the  monks  of  Palestine.  Even 
during  the  lifetime  of  St  Sabas,  Abbot  of  the  great  Laura  with  its 
one  thousand  cells,  near  Jerusalem,  the  opposing  parties  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  open  violence  against 
each  other  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  the  monks  who  favoured 
Origenism  rose  up  against  their  enemies,  the  opponents  of  Origenism, 
whom  they  contemptuously  named  Sabaites,  and  drove  them  from 
the  great  Laura,  of  which  they  took  forcible  possession. 

The  expelled  monks  applied  to  the  Patriarch,  Ephraem  of  Antioch, 
who,  in  542,  condemned  the  errors  of  Origen  at  a  Synod.  But 
Ephraem's  action  was  still  far  from  restoring  peace.  That  same 
year,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Mennas,  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  persecuted  monks  succeeded  in  bringing  their  grievances 
to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  Justinian  I.  Justinian,  by  a  clear  act  of 
Caesaro-Papism,  censured  in  an  edict  in  the  following  year  ten  pro¬ 
positions  taken  from  the  writings  of  Origen.  These  were  refuted  and 
rejected.  He  moreover  required  Mennas,  the  Patriarch,  to  assemble 
a  Council  that  same  year  to  go  into  the  matter.  The  Council 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  473  sqq .,  and  Hedde,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 
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separately  condemned  in  fifteen  canons  the  same  errors,  and  their 
condemnation  was  subscribed  by  the  legates  of  the  Pope  and  by  the 
Eastern  bishops.  The  condemnation  was  later  confirmed  at  the 
General  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  THREE  CHAPTERS— FIFTH  GENERAL 
COUNCIL  {AT  CONSTANTINOPLE)  553 

The  man  to  commence  the  trouble  that  arose  around  what  in  history 
is  known  as  the  Three  Chapters  was  Theodore  Arcidas,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  Theodore  was  himself  an 
Origenist,  and,  in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 
from  the  Origenist  controversy,  he  represented  to  him  that  a  sure 
way  to  win  back  the  Monophysites  to  orthodoxy  was  to  condemn  what 
still  remained  of  Nestorianism  in  what  in  future  was  to  be  known  as 
the  Three  Chapters.  He  must  condemn  : 

(1)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his  writings. 

(2)  The  writings  of  Theodoret  Cyrus  in  favour  of  Nestorius,  but 
against  Cyril  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

(3)  The  letter  of  Ibas,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  to  the  Persian  bishop 
Maris.  The  Three  Chapters,  Theodore  impressed  on  the  Emperor, 
favoured  the  Nestorians,  but  were  hurtful  to  the  Monophysites, 
and  served  only  to  foster  their  hatred. 

The  Emperor  was  caught  in  the  snare,  the  more  easily  because, 
at  that  very  time,  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  seeing  reconciled 
to  the  Church  the  Acephali,  a  Monophysite  sect.  Eager,  too,  as 
usual,  to  show  himself  as  much  at  home  in  theological  disputes  as  in 
civil  affairs,  and  as  the  would-be  legislator  in  Christian  doctrine, 
he  published  an  edict  in  544,  condemning  the  Three  Chapters  on  all 
the  points  singled  out  for  him  by  the  scheming  Arcidas.  The 
Monophysites,  as  might  be  expected,  were  eager  to  subscribe  the 
condemnation  ;  the  Eastern  bishops,  too,  whether  willingly  or  that 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  also  subscribed  their  names,  although 
Mennas,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other  patriarchs,  did  so 
only  after  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation. 

The  Western  bishops  were  sternly  opposed  to  the  edict  on  the 
ground  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  restored  to  their  Sees 
both  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  and  Ibas  of  Edessa  after  abjuring  their 
heresies.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  it  had  wisely  passed  over  in 
silence,  seeing  that  he  was  already  dead,  and  had  died  reconciled 
to  the  Church.  The  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters  they 
regarded  as  but  a  veiled  censure  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  Western  prelates,  moreover,  asserted  that  they  did  not  deny, 
nor  could  they  deny,  that  the  Three  Chapters  were  distinctly  in 
favour  of  Nestorianism,  but  maintained  that  this  fresh  condemnation 
was  not  only  useless  and  inopportune,  but  harmful  and  dangerous. 

The  dispute  would  in  all  probability  have  died  a  natural  death  had 
not  Justinian  dragged  the  Pope  into  the  quarrel.  Ordered  to  Con- 
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stantinople  by  the  Emperor,  Pope  Vigilius  declared  himself  strongly 
opposed  to  the  condemnation,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  Patriarch  Mennas  for  signing  it  himself  and  causing 
other  bishops  to  sign  it*  Soon,  however,  whether  acting  under 
constraint,  or  from  conviction  and  the  fear  of  a  schism,  he  absolved 
the  Patriarch  from  censure,  and  himself  condemned  the  Three 
Chapters,  first  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  then  in  his 
decree  Judicatum  (548),  saving ,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon .  But  the  Judicatum  did  not  bring  about  the  desired 
effect ;  it  even  caused  a  schism  in  the  West,  and  failed  to  conciliate 
the  Monophysites. 

The  Western  bishops  continued  boldly  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  while  the  African  bishops  went  to  the  extreme  of 
severing  themselves  from  all  communion  with  the  Pope*  Even  in 
the  East,  Vigilius  was  not  without  his  opponents* 

The  only  sure  course  to  take  now  was,  he  believed,  to  call  a  General 
Council,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  re¬ 
questing  him  to  return  the  Judicatum .  The  Emperor  was  in  no  hurry 
to  comply  with  the  Pontiff’s  desire ;  but,  determined  on  receiving 
as  much  as  he  gave,  he  in  the  interval  decreed  afresh  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Three  Chapters,  which  he  sent  to  the  whole  Christian 
world*  Against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Pope,  the  Eastern 
bishops  signed  the  decree  and  were  excommunicated* 

Vigilius  protested  against  the  action  of  Justinian,  but  understanding 
that  violence  to  his  person  was  being  planned,  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  church  of  St  Peter*  Even  there  he  was  treated  with  irreverence 
and  insult,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  another  retreat,  which  he 
found  in  the  church  of  St  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon,  the  church  in 
which  the  Fourth  General  Council  had  sat*  From  this  place  he 
excommunicated  Mennas  the  Patriarch  and  his  bishops,  as  well  as 
Theodore  Arcidas  ;  and  in  an  encyclical  letter  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church  he  gave  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  showed  the  perse¬ 
cution  to  which  he  had  been  subjected*  Being  entreated  to  return 
to  Constantinople  and  to  remove  the  censures  from  the  excommuni¬ 
cated  bishops,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  yield  his  consent, 
but  held  out  against  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  either  to  preside  over 
the  contemplated  Council,  or  to  attend  its  sittings,  composed  as  it 
was  of  151  bishops,  all,  with  the  exception  of  six  African  bishops, 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor* 

The  Council — the  Fifth  General  Council — first  met  in  May, 
553,  and  was  presided  over  by  Eutychius,  the  successor  of  Mennas, 
who  had  but  recently  died.  The  Pope  presented  to  the  Council  his 
Constitutum,  which  forbade  the  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  yet  condemned  the  errors  contained  therein,  but  not 
the  authors  themselves*  The  Emperor  refused  to  accept  the  Con¬ 
stitutum*  The  Council  persisted  in  condemning  the  Three  Chapters 
and,  in  the  fourteen  anathemas  which  it  published,  condemned 
several  heresies  and  those  who  fomented  them. 
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Whether  owing  to  threats  or  promises,  Vigilius  finally  gave  way, 
as  some  few  months  later,  in  a  letter  to  Eutychius  the  Patriarch,  he 
condemned  the  Three  Chapters.  This  was  followed  by  a  second 
Constitutum  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  and  explaining  to 
the  Western  bishops  his  reason  for  what  he  had  done.  These  acts  in 
themselves  showed  his  approval  of  the  findings  of  the  Council,  and  his 
concurrence  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Thus  for 
the  third  time  did  Vigilius  falter  in  his  resolution.  His  presence  at 
Constantinople  was  of  no  further  use  to  Justinian,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  depart.  It  was  not  given  him  to  see  Rome  again  as  death 
overtook  him  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse  (554). 

Vigilius's  changeableness  in  regard  to  the  Three  Chapters — treated 
with  but  little  sympathy  by  many  historians — perhaps  calls  for  a 
remark.  No  one  can  deny  that  his  irresolution  was  the  result  of  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.  For  nine  years  he 
was  detained  at  Constantinople  where  his  position  was  little  better 
than  that  of  an  honourable  prisoner.  Every  effort  was  made  by  him 
to  avert  dangers  which  threatened  him  on  every  side,  and  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  combination  of  the  most  trying  difficulties.  When  it 
was  a  question  of  faith,  he  never  wavered  ;  both  he  and  the  bishops 
were  of  one  mind  in  their  condemnation  of  Nestorianism  and  in  their 
adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  His  contra¬ 
dictory  decisions  never  touched  doctrine  itself ;  in  this  he  preserved 
unswerving  consistency.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  was  opportune  to  pronounce  anathema  on  one  long 
since  dead,  and  to  condemn  certain  writings  of  long  standing  which 
everyone  knew  to  be  infected  with  heresy  more  or  less ;  writings 
which  even  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  not  deemed  necessary 
to  reject.  Such  condemnation  the  Monophysites  would  regard  as 
a  victory,  and  the  Western  bishops  would  look  on  it  as  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  There  was  schism  to  be 
avoided  in  the  East ;  there  was  even  another  schism  to  be  avoided 
in  the  West,  and  Vigilius's  change  of  conduct  was  regulated  as 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  motives  prevailed ;  and  that  his 
fears  were  well  grounded  subsequent  history  showred  but  too 
clearly. 

Pelagius  I  (555-560),  the  successor  of  Vigilius,  himself  approved 
the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  General  Council,  although  the  Western  bishops 
were  in  no  hurry  to  yield  submission.  So  bitter  was  the  opposition 
that  a  great  part  of  the  West  severed  all  communion  with  the  Holy 
See.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  African  bishops  and 
those  of  north  Italy,  while  the  Spanish  bishops  preserved  a  position 
of  aloofness  or  neutrality.  It  was  not  before  the  year  700  that  the 
schism  came  entirely  to  an  end,  by  the  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  the  province  of  Aquileia  which  had  been  the  longest  to 
hold  out. 
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THE  MONOTHELITE  HERESY— SIXTH  GENERAL 
COUNCIL  (AT  CONSTANTINOPLE)  680— COUNCIL  IN 
TRULLO  (692) — THE  MARONITES 

Monothelism,  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  derives  its  name  from 
two  Greek  words,  |xovos  one,  and  I  will,  and  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  a  real  body  and  soul,  but  that  He  had  only  one  Will, 
a  Divine  will*  This  was  but  Monophysism  under  a  more  subtle  form* 
In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
that  in  Christ  there  are  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human, 
and  consequently  two  wills,  the  Divine  will  and  the  human  will, 
which,  though  quite  distinct,  are  never  opposed.  The  Monothelites 
went  so  far  as  to  admit  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  maintained  that 
the  Divine  nature  was  the  immediate  principle  of  all  His  actions. 
Their  formula  of  belief  in  this  doctrine  was  :  In  Christ  there  is 
but  one  will,  one  ruling  force  or  energy,  tv  ©eXi^a  Kal  jua  Ivepyeia. 
This  evidently  was  an  attempt  to  suppress  in  Christ  either  the 
human  faculty  of  willing  or  the  exercise  of  that  faculty ;  and  thus, 
by  removing  what  is  essential  for  our  human  nature,  it  made  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind  so  far  impossible. 

It  was  probably  Theodore  of  Pharon,  in  Arabia,  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that,  by  means  of  such  a  doctrine,  the  union  of  the 
Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  Church  might  even  yet  be  brought 
about.  As  the  doctrine  struck  a  middle  course  between  Mono¬ 
physism  and  Catholic  teaching,  several  influential  bishops,  such  as 
Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyrus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  both  of  whom  were  Monophysites  in  disguise,  believed 
they  saw  in  it  the  rallying  of  the  two  parties.  Heraclius,  too,  the 
Emperor  (610-641),  who  feared  that  the  Monophysites,  as  the 
Nestorians  before  them  had  done,  might  seek  protection  among 
the  Persians,  was  also  desirous  of  discovering  a  remedy  for  healing 
their  dissensions.  This  was  Sergius's  chance.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  one  way  to  secure  religious  peace,  so  much  desired, 
was  to  have  all  subscribe  the  formula :  **  We  profess  that  after  the 
hypostatic  union  in  Christ  we  recognise  but  one  will,  one  only 
operation,  and  that  the  Divine."  Heraclius  gladly  took  up  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  his  patriarch,  and  this  cunning  scheme  on  the  part  of  Sergius 
was  soon  to  be  put  in  force.  Many  bishops,  chief  among  them 
being  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  were  not  slow  in  following  the  Emperor's 
lead. 

St  Sophronius,  a  pious  and  learned  monk  of  Alexandria,  was  the 
first  to  perceive  and  denounce  the  danger.  He  presented  himself 
before  the  Patriarch  Cyrus  and  besought  him  to  take  a  bold  stand 
in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Church.  'Twas  in  vain ;  and  vain, 
too,  was  a  similar  appeal  made  to  Sergius  of  Constantinople. 

At  this  crisis  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  died,  and  Sophronius 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  See.  This  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
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As  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  summoned  a  Council,  and  in  his 
synodal  letter  to  his  clergy  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills 
with  all  the  proofs  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Copies  of 
the  letter  he  likewise  sent  to  the  Pope,  as  also  to  Sergius,  asking  for 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  expressed  therein. 

When  Sophronius's  messengers  reached  Rome,  they  found 
they  had  been  forestalled  by  the  wily  Sergius,  anxious  and  deter¬ 
mined  as  he  was  to  have  his  own  version  of  the  struggle  set  before 
the  Holy  Father  first.  In  his  letter  to  Honorius  he  put  in  an  entirely 
false  light  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  and  spoke  in  no  flattering 
terms  of  Sophronius.  He  gave  a  summary  of  the  controverted  doc¬ 
trine,  and  showed  the  disturbing  effect  that  was  bound  to  ensue 
from  any  discussion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  one  only  operation , 
or  of  two  distinct  operations .  Would  it  not  be  better,  he  concluded, 
to  avoid  all  mention  either  of  one  or  of  two  wills  ? 

Before  the  messengers  of  Sophronius,  bearing  the  synodal  letter 
to  the  Pope,  had  time  to  arrive  in  Rome,  Honorius  had  returned  a 
reply  to  the  clever  and  crafty  Sergius.  He  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  prudent  wisdom  which,  he  said,  had  been  displayed  by  Ser¬ 
gius  in  his  dealings  with  Sophronius,  and  expressed  the  desire  that 
all  strange  expressions  of  one  or  of  two  operations  should  in  future 
be  carefully  avoided,  seeing  that  the  weak  and  ignorant  might  err  by 
falling  into  Monophysism  or  Nestorianism  according  to  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  expressions.  In  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  letter 
we  have  Honorius  saying :  **  We  confess  one  will  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  because  our  nature,  not  our  guilt,  was  assumed  by  the 
Godhead,  or  rather  our  nature  such  as  it  was  before  it  was  tainted 
by  sin,  not  human  nature  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  man.  In  the 
Word  made  flesh  there  was  no  law,  no  wdi  that  could  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  Redeemer.  Agreeably  then  to  the  true  faith  we  ought  to 
confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  true  and  living  God,  who 
operates  in  two  natures,  both  what  is  proper  to  the  Divinity  and  what 
is  proper  to  the  humanity ;  "  i.e.,  the  two  natures  united  in  Jesus 
Christ  act  and  operate  each  with  the  other's  participation.  Thus 
far  is  true  faith  safeguarded. 

When  at  length  the  envoys  of  Sophronius  arrived  at  Rome, 
bearers  of  their  master's  letter,  the  synodal  letter  upholding  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  two  operations,  Honorius  spoke  to  them  in  words 
similar  to  those  addressed  previously  to  Sergius,  and  gave  them  a 
letter  for  Sophronius  confirming  what  he  had  already  spoken  by 
word  of  mouth.  On  Sophronius,  too,  he  imposed  silence,  and  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  Sergius  reiterating  his  command  of  silence  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  operations .  Silence,  we  shall  find,  was  not 
observed,  nor  could  it  be. 

Confidently  believing  that  Honorius,  if  only  made  aware  of  the 
lurking  danger,  would  boldly  face  it,  Sophronius  sent  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Doria,  to  Rome,  to  apprise  the  Pope  that  it  was  no  more  a 
mere  **  war  of  words,"  but  a  matter  of  faith  that  was  now  to  be 
decided.  Unfortunately  when  Stephen  reached  Rome,  it  was  to  find 
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that  Honorius  was  already  dead  (638),  For  some  eighteen  months 
the  Chair  of  Peter  was  to  remain  vacant* 

To  put  an  end  to  further  controversy,  Heraclius  published  an 
edict  called  **  Ecthesis  "  (exposition),  which  forbade  all  use  of  the 
expressions  "  one  energy”  **  two  energies ,"  but  which  clearly  asserted 
that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  will .  The  Eastern  bishops  bowed  to 
the  Emperor's  command  and  accepted  the  Ecthesis,  but  those  of 
the  West  not  only  rejected  it,  but  protested  against  this  act  of  the 
Emperor  in  matters  purely  spiritual.  The  Ecthesis,  be  it  known,  was 
no  more  nor  less  than  an  explicit  confession  of  Monothelite  faith* 
At  the  time  it  caused  a  great  scandal* 

Honorius  was  succeeded  in  the  Apostolic  See  by  Severinus  (640), 
and  within  that  same  year  was  followed  by  John  IV  (640-642), 
both  of  whom  condemned  the  new  heresy*  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
opposition  with  which  he  was  confronted,  the  Emperor,  shortly 
before  his  death,  had  the  good  sense  to  withdraw  his  Ecthesis,  which 
he  confessed  to  be  the  work  of  Sergius. 

In  648  the  Imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  Constans  II  (641- 
668).  Constans  took  up  on  behalf  of  the  Monothelites  the  work 
abandoned  by  Heraclius,  and  in  the  year  named  published  a  fresh 
edict,  tvttos.  Type,  which  again  imposed  silence  on  **  one  or  two 
operations,”  with  terrible  threats  against  all  who  should  have  the 
effrontery  to  act  counter  to  the  Emperor's  decree*  St  Martin, 
who  became  Pope  in  649,  was  the  first  to  experience  the  Emperor's 
vengeance.  In  the  early  days  of  his  pontificate,  he  assembled  a 
Roman  Council,  which  condemned  Monothelism  and  its  principal 
abettors,  as  well  as  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type*  The  Christian  world 
was  duly  informed  of  these  acts. 

Asked  to  withdraw  his  edict,  Constans  acted  the  part  of  a  baffled 
tyrant.  Martin  was  forthwith  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  for 
the  space  of  three  years  was  overwhelmed  with  every  kind  of  outrage. 
He  was  even  stripped  of  his  pallium  and  most  of  his  garments  and,  half 
naked,  was  loaded  with  chains  and  dragged  through  the  city,  amid 
the  groans  and  the  tears  of  the  people.  He  was  then  cast  into  prison, 
all  bleeding  and  more  dead  than  alive.  Here  he  remained  eighty- 
five  days  before  being  finally  banished  to  Cherson  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus  {Crimea),  where,  utterly  worn  out  by  his  sufferings,  he 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  his  place  of  exile  in  the  year  655. 

When  we  see  Pope  Martin,  writes  Mgr.  Mann,  in  his  Life  of  this 
saint,  dragged  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of  Constans, 
are  we  not  forcibly  reminded  that  the  Popes  from  St  Peter  in  the 
first  century  to  Pius  VII  in  the  nineteenth,  have  often  in  their  own 
persons  fulfilled  that  prophecy  of  our  Lord  addressed  to  His  apostles 
in  particular  and  to  Christians  in  general :  "Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  kings  and  governors  for  My  name's  sake." 

Others,  besides  Pope  Martin,  were  made  to  pay  by  their  sufferings 
the  penalty  for  upholding  their  religious  convictions.  The  holy 
abbot  St  Maximus  and  his  disciples  were  called  upon  to  undergo 
sufferings  still  more  terrible.  Their  tongues  were  plucked  out  and 
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their  right  hands  severed,  and  even  after  being  thus  barbarously 
mutilated  they  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city  as  a 
spectacle  and  a  warning  to  the  people*  Maximus  eventually  died  in 
a  prison  fortress  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  so  much  cruelty  and  suffering,  peace  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Sixth  General  Council. — Unlike  his  father  Constans  II, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  see  peace 
restored  to  the  Church.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Holy  See 
that  a  Council  be  called  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  intolerable 
position  brought  about  over  the  Monothelite  question.  The  Pope, 
St  Agatho,  gladly  consented  to  the  Emperor's  proposal,  and  the 
result  was  the  calling  together  of  the  Sixth  General  Council  at 
Constantinople.  A  preliminary  Synod  was  held  at  Rome,  at  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  double  operation  was  confirmed  by  125  bishops. 
From  the  Pope  departed  his  legates,  two  priests  and  a  deacon,  to 
preside  over  the  Council  at  Constantinople.  The  legates  were  given 
two  letters  from  the  Pope,  dogmatic  letters,  requiring  of  the  bishops 
that  their  definition  of  faith  on  the  point  in  dispute  must  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Holy  See.  The  letters  were 
read  before  the  assembled  Fathers,  who  declared  that  they  accepted 
them  as  their  rule  of  faith,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  Peter  who  had 
spoken  to  them  through  the  words  of  Agatho.  To  the  profession 
of  faith  of  Chalcedon  was  annexed  their  firm  belief  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  “  there  were  likewise  in  Him 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations ,  undivided,  inconvertible, 
unmixed,  inseparable,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  ; 
that  the  human  will  in  Christ  was  not  opposed  to  His  Divine  will, 
but  was  in  all  things  subject  to  it."  They  next  condemned  the  heresy 
of  the  Monothelites  and  its  principal  leaders.  In  their  condemnation 
they  even  included  Honorius. 

When  the  acts  of  the  Council  reached  Rome,  Pope  Agatho  was 
dead.  His  successor,  Leo  II  (682-683),  approved  them,  yet  explained 
in  what  sense  the  condemnation  of  Honorius  was  to  be  taken.  It 
was  not  to  be  received  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  heretic  in  believing 
or  teaching  what  was  contrary  to  the  faith,  but  in  his  favouring 
heresy  in  some  way,  for  example,  by  conniving  at  it,  as  when,  by 
enjoining  silence,  he  had  made  it  possible  for  the  Monothelites  to 
launch  out  almost  unchecked  on  their  daring  course.  Leo's  letter 
to  the  Spanish  bishops  clearly  indicates  this  meaning  :  44  Honorio, 
qui  flammam  haeretici  dogmatis,  non,  ut  decuit  Apostolicam  auctorita - 
tem,  incipientem  extinxit,  sed  negligendo  confovit  "  ;  that  is,  Honorius 
is  not  condemned  as  a  heretic,  but  as  one  who,  by  his  negligence, 
has  favoured  heresy. 

Honorius'  manner  of  action  was  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  Infallibility .  He  did  not  err  in  regard  to  faith,  he  only  enjoined  a 
rule  of  discipline,  the  precept  of  silence  ;  nor  did  he  speak  ex  cathedra, 
i.e.,  he  did  not  as  chief  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians  define 
a  doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal 
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Church,  His  case  has  been  concisely  put  in  these  words :  It  was 
for  the  imprudent  economy  of  silence  that  Honorius  was  condemned. 

Council  in  Trullo  (692), — As  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
General  Councils  were  almost  entirely  doctrinal,  the  Emperor, 
Justinian  II,  in  692,  called  together  a  Council  at  Constantinople 
with  the  object  of  supplementing  these  decrees  by  a  body  of  disciplin¬ 
ary  laws,  and  thus  completing  their  work.  The  Council  he  called 
is  known  as  the  Council  in  T rullo,  from  its  being  held  in  a  room  of  the 
dome  of  the  Imperial  palace  ( trulla ,  a  cup,  a  cupola).  As  the  Sixth 
General  Council  had  also  been  held  in  the  same  room,  this  second 
Council  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Second  Council  in  Trullo, 
Another  name  given  to  it  is  that  of  Quini-Sext ,  because  it  supple¬ 
mented  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  General  Councils, 

The  papal  delegates  were  not  present  at  it,  and  Pope  Sergius 
(687-701),  far  from  signing  its  decrees,  boldly  declared  them  null. 
Although  many  attempts  were  later  made  by  other  Emperors  to 
secure  their  confirmation  by  the  Holy  See,  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Usages  and  customs  sanctioned  by  the  Council  were  condemned 
by  the  Western  Church,  and  helped  to  raise  up  that  barrier  which 
eventually  caused  the  lamentable  schism  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Gradually  Monothelism  disappeared  after  the  mortal  blow  in¬ 
flicted  on  it  by  the  Sixth  General  Council.  By  some  it  has  been  said 
to  have  found  a  refuge  outside  the  Empire  among  a  people  called 
Maronites,  whose  home  is  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus  ;  yet  others 
affirm  that  the  Maronites  have  ever  been  faithful  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  From  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  at  least,  their 
fidelity  has  never  been  called  in  question. 

They  take  their  name  from  Maro,  or  Maron,  a  saintly  recluse  of 
that  part  of  the  country  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  whom 
they  regard  as  their  father  in  religion.  From  the  twelfth  century 
they  have  ever  been  in  communion  with  Rome,  yet  without  giving 
up  their  own  peculiar  rites  and  privileges.  Although  their  head 
resides  in  his  monastery,  situated  among  his  native  mountains,  he 
is  called  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Since  1584  there  has  been 
established  in  Rome  a  Maronile  college  for  the  education  of  priests, 
who  still  retain  their  own  Syriac  ritual  and  have  their  own  special 
feasts,  together  with  many  other  privileges.  Besides  their  patriarch 
they  have  ten  bishops  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  priests ;  the 
people  themselves  number  some  300,000. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

We  have  already  seen  (Chap.  Ill)  how  on  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great  in  395,  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  East  being  assigned  to  Arcadius, 
the  West  to  Honorius.  From  this  time  the  two  Empires  remained 
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distinct*  In  476,  the  Western  Empire  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Barbarians,  the  Eastern  survived  for  yet  a  thousand  years*  The 
political  divisions  in  the  West,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
may  roughly  be  given  thus  :  The  Vandals,  who  were  Arians,  were  in 
possession  of  Northern  Africa ;  the  Suevi,  and  the  Visigoths  had 
conquered  Spain ;  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians  had  made  their 
home  in  Gaul ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Britain  was  in  progress  ; 
the  Heruli,  and  after  them  the  Ostrogoths  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Italy. 

The  Eastern  Empire  is  variously  named  the  Byzantine,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Lower  Empire.  Its  capital  was  naturally  Constantinople, 
the  city  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  330  as  his  capital,  and, 
till  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  capital  of  the  whole  Empire* 
The  countries  which  went  to  form  the  Eastern  Empire,  Arcadius's 
share  of  his  fathers  legacy,  were  Greece,  Thrace,  Mcesia,  Macedonia 
and  Crete,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

In  the  long  list  of  upwards  of  thirty  Greek  emperors  of  this  period, 
one  especially  stands  out  above  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Justinian,  who,  in  527,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Two  things  especially  render  his  reign  famous,  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  Roman  law,  and  the  victories  of  his  generals,  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  over  the  Vandals  in  Africa  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  The 
middle  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  was  then  made  into 
a  province  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  ruled  by  an  Exarch  residing 
at  Ravenna.  But  the  energy  of  Justinian  was  incapable  of  restoring 
the  former  vigour  of  the  Empire  whose  fluctuating  fortunes  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  May  29th,  1453, 
Constantinople  fell  before  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  also  came  to  an  end.  By 
stemming  the  tide  of  the  Mohammedan  advance  it  had  rendered 
Europe  an  immense  service,  besides  putting  the  world  under  an 
obligation  by  spreading  civilisation,  and  maintaining  a  regular  system 
of  law  and  policy  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barbarism. 

Yet,  how  true  it  is,  as  Birkhauser  remarks,  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  have  seen,  that  the  meddlesome  and  despotic  Byzantine  Emperors, 
though  unable  to  protect  their  own  dominions  in  Italy,  pretended  to 
an  all-commanding  voice  even  in  spiritual  matters.  The  desire  to 
ignore  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  which  many  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
possessed,  and  to  impose  their  own  instead,  even  in  matters  of  faith, 
was  productive  of  the  most  lamentable  confusion  in  the  Church, 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  bitter  trouble  to  the  Holy  See. 

Their  general  policy,  then,  towards  the  Church  was  vexatious 
and  offensive,  and,  taken  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  religion.  Heirs 
of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  they  would  like,  after  the  example  of 
Augustus,  to  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  Pontifex 
Maximus  or  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  have  been  judges  even  in  matters 
of  conscience,  yea,  even  to  have  meddled  with  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
Instead  of  bowing  before  the  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  when  the  question 
was  one  of  religion,  they  more  frequently  did  all  in  their  powTer, 
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either  by  craft  or  by  violence,  to  win  them  to  fall  in  with  their  own 
peisonal  views*  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Church,  to  her  freedom  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  or 
to  her  benign  influence  over  the  souls  of  men,  than  what  has  been 
well  termed  Caesaro-papism. 

15  we  take  the  case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters, 
are  vre  not  forced  to  admit  that  the  action,  though  just  in  itself, 
was  in  no  way  necessary  ?  Justinian  was  responsible  for  the  quarrels 
and  divisions  that  the  condemnation  brought  in  its  train.  The 
Imperial  edicts  for  bringing  together  Catholics  and  Monophysites,  by 
mutual  concessions,  did  a  greater  service  to  error  than  to  truth. 
And  when  we  come  to  study  the  history  of  the  Iconoclasts,  we  shall 
find  that  their  heresy  and  their  long-continued  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  were  owing  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Emperors.  The  Schism  would  in  all  probability  never 
have  become  an  accomplished  fact,  or  at  any  rate  could  never  have 
lasted,  had  it  not  received  the  support  of  the  Imperial  power.  The 
Lower  Empire,  then,  the  Empire  of  the  degenerate  successors  of  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Theodosius,  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  Church ;  its 
habitual  interference  in  matters  religious  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  and  uphold  heresy  and  schism.* 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

HERESIES  AND  THE  CHURCH— FATHERS  AND 
DOCTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

We  cannot  but  notice  that  the  heresies  we  have  been  treating  of 
are  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Now  the  Catholic  Church,  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  deposit  of 
Revelation,  was  bound,  from  her  very  position,  to  combat  them, 
in  order  to  preserve  unsullied  the  sacred  treasure  of  truth  entrusted 
to  her  keeping.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  almost 
every  article  of  faith  bearing  on  the  Incarnation  was  defended  by 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  her  teachers,  their  conclusions  being 
solemnly  ratified  by  Popes  and  Councils,  and  presented  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  hitherto  unknown.  The  very  mould  in  which  their  decisions 
were  shaped  was  to  remain  fixed  for  all  time. 

These  heresies,  even  though  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  send  a 
tremor  through  the  spiritual  edifice  erected  on  Peter  as  its  foundation, 
never  succeeded,  nor  could  they  succeed,  in  overturning  it,  since  its 
stability  was  guaranteed  by  the  unfailing  promise  of  Him  who  was 
to  be  with  it  always,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  them,  the  Church,  that  visible  body  of  Christians  under  a 
divinely  appointed  head,  would  continue  her  onward  course,  and, 
taught  by  them  to  be  ever  on  her  guard  against  dangers,  she  would 
from  time  to  time  strengthen  her  bond  of  union,  would,  when 
necessity  required  it,  multiply  her  means  of  action,  and  with  un¬ 
daunted  courage  advance  to  further  conquests. 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  6oi. 
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Seeing  that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  appointed  guide  to  truth, 
she  condemns  heresies,  as  it  is  her  right  and  her  duty  to  condemn 
them,  substituting  in  their  stead  her  own  infallible  teaching.  We 
have  in  her  the  highest  authority  on  earth. 

The  history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  brings  out  much  more 
forcibly  than  does  the  history  of  the  Early  Period,  the  Roman  primacy 
in  actual  practice;  we  see  it,  too,  acknowledged  explicitly  cr  im¬ 
plicitly  by  the  whole  Church.  Not  only  do  the  Popes  speak  and  act 
as  the  recognised  heads  of  Catholicity,  but  they  each  and  all  defend 
one  and  the  same  faith.  In  the  great  theological  debates  of  the  time 
we  never  find  one  of  them  opposed  in  doctrine  to  the  teaching  of  his 
predecessors ;  the  doctrine  taught  at  all  times  by  the  See  of  Peter 
is  ever  in  harmony  with  itself.  This  fact  calls  for  particular  attention 
since  in  none  of  the  other  great  patriarchates  have  we  a  parallel  to  it. 
Paul  of  Samosata  openly  defended  heresy  at  Antioch,  Nestorius  at 
Constantinople,  and  Dioscorus  at  Alexandria,  but  never  was  heresy 
taught  from  the  Chair  of  Peter.  The  See  of  Rome,  Peter's  See,  has 
ever  kept  the  faith,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  cannot 
fail  to  keep  it  for  all  time.  44  I  have  prayed  for  thee  (Simon)  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.” 

Never  did  error  wage  against  truth  a  war  more  fierce  than  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  never  did  a  more  glorious  array  of 
Fathers  and  Doctors  come  forward  to  do  battle  in  her  cause.  Of 
all  the  ages,  this  was  indeed  the  age  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Favoured  by  peace  without,  kept  on  the  alert  within  by  her  struggle 
against  the  many  heresies  of  the  time,  the  Church  witnessed  among 
her  chosen  servants  a  literary  activity  unequalled  in  all  her  history. 
It  was  they  who  at  the  Councils  defined  what  was  the  Church's  doc¬ 
trine  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  dispute ;  it  was  they  who  pointed 
out  the  false  teaching  and  demolished  the  cunning  arguments  of  their 
opponents  ;  and  they  have  left  to  the  Church  a  rich  treasure  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety  which  will  be  the  solace  of  her  children  to  the  end  of 
time. 

44  Joined  with  the  Scripture,  their  works,  consecrated  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  add  to  the  authority  of  the  divine  word — 
immediately  emanating  from  the  Holy  Ghost — the  solemn  weight 
of  an  inspiration,  at  least  indirect,  that  produced  them,  and  the 
efficacy  of  a  special  grace  that  so  eminently  distinguishes  them  from 
all  (merely)  human  compositions.  They  form  that  august  chain  of 
t  adition  whose  splendid  unity  remains  unbroken  amid  the  shocks  of 
revolutions,  the  attacks  of  schism  and  heresy,  the  ruins  of  time,  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  and  the  ravages  of  immorality.”* 

In  their  classification  of  the  Fathers,  some  writers  of  history  give 
as  a  distinct  class  the  Nicene  Fathers,  or  those  of  the  Fathers  who,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Arians,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
chief  champions  and  defenders  of  the  Church  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  to  have  brought  about  the  triumph  of  faith  expressed  in 
the  Nicene  Creed .  The  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
*  See  Gaume's  Catechism ,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  281, 
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St  Athanasius,  the  three  Cappadocians,  St  Basil  tke  Great ,  St 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ;  and  lastly,  St  John 
Chrysostom,  St  Hilary,  St  Ambrose,  and  St  Jerome ♦ 

The  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  saw  that 
wonderful  unfolding  of  her  doctrine  which  she  was  to  continue 
so  strikingly  to  display  even  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century* 
Her  intellectual  life  is  seen  particularly  in  her  literature  and  in 
her  schools,  particularly  those  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome, 
whose  beginnings  have  already  been  described  in  volume  one ; 
as  well  as  those  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  of  Edessa,  which  was  founded  by  St  Ephraem.  It  v/as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  that  another  famous  school  arose, 
founded  by  St  Vincent  of  Lerins  on  an  island  of  the  same  name 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Provence.  About 
the  same  time  also  John  Cassian,  once  a  disciple  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  became  Abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  St  Victor 
at  Marseilles. 

Now  among  the  writers  of  the  different  ages  of  the  Church 
we  have  what  we  term  the  Fathers  and  the  Doctors .  The  name 
Father  is  commonly  applied  to  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers, 
except  those  who  wrote  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  right  down  to  the 
sixth  century,  or  even  beyond  it ;  although  the  term  ought  strictly 
to  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  known  to  us  for  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives  and  the  accuracy  and  purity  of  their  doctrine,  and  have  the 
express  or  tacit  approbation  of  the  Church.  These  marks  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

The  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  age 
of  the  Church  as  are  the  Fathers.  They  derive  their  title  from 
ecclesiastical  authority,  which  would  honour  them  for  their  illus¬ 
trious  talents  and  learning,  conjoined  with  the  doctrinal  purity  of  their 
teaching  and  the  eminent  sanctity  of  their  lives.  Not  only  are  their 
names  to  be  found  among  the  Fathers,  but  they  include  the  most 
eminent  and  holy  teachers  of  the  Church  down  to  our  own  time. 

Again  we  may  divide  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  into 
the  two  classes  of  Greek  Fathers  and  Latin  Fathers,  according  as  the 
language  they  made  use  of  was  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Greek  Church  are  St  Athanasius, 
St  Basil  the  Great,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St  John  Chrysostom  ; 
the  others  were  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St 
John  Damascene. 

The  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church  are  St  Ambrose,  St 
Jerome,  St  Augustine,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great,  all  of  whom  were 
declared  Doctors  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  other  Doctors 
of  the  Latin  Church  are  St  Hilary  (1852),  St  Peter  Damian  (1828), 
St  Leo  the  Great,  St  Peter  Chrysologus,  St  Isidore,  St  Bede  (1899), 
St  Anselm,  and  St  Bernard  (1830),  St  Alphonsus  Liguori  (1871), 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  St  Bonaventure  and  St  Francis  of  Sales 
(1877),  St  Peter  Canisius  (1925),  and  St  John  of  the  Cross  (1926), 
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St  Ephraim  Syrus,  the  Deacon,  who  belonged  to  the  Syrian  School 
of  Edessa,  was  but  recently  declared  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  by 
Benedict  XV,  October  5th,  1920* 
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GREEK  FATHERS  AND  DOCTORS— THE  GREAT  SYRIAC 

DOCTOR ,  ST  EPHRJEM 

Eusebius  (265-340)* — Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  the  Father 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  was  born  about  the  year  265*  He  became 
a  disciple  of  St  Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  and  from  him  was  led  to 
conceive  a  great  admiration  for  the  person  and  writings  of  Origen. 
When  in  Egypt  he  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  faith  but  was  later 
released,  and  in  314  we  see  him  raised  to  the  episcopal  See  of 
Caesarea.  When  the  Arian  controversy  broke  out,  his  sympathy 
appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  Arius,  and,  although  he  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325),  and  subscribed  the  Nicene  Creed, 
it  was  not  without  some  show  of  hesitation.  Not  understanding 
the  full  significance  of  what  Arianism  meant,  he  was  often  found, 
in  the  long  Arian  struggle,  upholding  the  opponents  of  the  orthodox 
bishops  ;  but  his  piety  and  zeal  for  the  Church  were  never  doubted. 

Of  his  works  there  would  seem  to  be  no  end.  Here  we  append  a 
few :  (a)  A  History  of  the  Church,  in  ten  books,  from  the  time  of 
Christ  to  the  year  324,  the  year  before  the  Council  of  Nice.  This 
is  a  work  of  immense  importance,  as  on  it  our  knowledge  of  the 
Church's  story  during  the  first  three  centuries  greatly  depends  ; 
(b)  Chronicon,  an  abridgement  of  universal  history  down  to  the  year 
a.d.  325  ;  (c)  History  of  Constantine ,  in  four  books,  written  after  the 
death  of  that  Emperor  ;  (d)  Evangelical  Preparation,  in  fifteen  books, 
which  depicts  to  us  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  brings  out  the  superiority  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  over 
Paganism  ;  (e)  Evangelical  Demonstration,  in  twenty  books,  a  sequel 
to  the  previous  work.  In  this  he  shows  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  its  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  figures  and  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  (f)  Collection  of  Ancient  Martyrdoms  ;  (g)  The 
Paschal  Solemnity ,*  a  short  treatise  in  which  we  read  :  **  The 
followers  of  Moses  offered  the  Paschal  Solemnity  but  once  in  the  year, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  towards  evening ;  in  the 
new  dispensation  we  every  Sunday  celebrate  the  Pasch.  We  are 
constantly  refreshed  to  the  full  with  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  con¬ 
tinually  participate  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb." 

St  Athanasius  (296-373). — Athanasius  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
probably  in  the  year  296.  When  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  won  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  bishop,  Alexander,  who  had  him  brought  up  in  his  own 
house.  His  two  principal  masters  were  Origen,  whose  works  he 
read,  and  St  Anthony,  whose  retreat  in  the  desert  he  shared  for  a 

*  See  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  490. 
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time.  It  has  been  said  of  him  in  reference  to  this  time  that  “  from 
one  of  his  masters  he  learnt  the  science  of  doctors,  from  both,  the 
science  of  the  saints/'  In  319  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  Bishop  Alexander  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
where  he  gained  the  highest  esteem  of  the  Fathers  by  the  talents  he 
displayed  in  the  Arian  controversy.  It  was  to  his  power  of  penetra¬ 
tion,  to  his  learning  and  eloquence,  that  we  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Yet  this  served  all  the  more  to 
bring  upon  him  the  undying  hatred  of  his  enemies.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  soon  after  this,  Athanasius  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant 
See  of  Alexandria  in  328.  He  still  continued  to  show  himself  the 
unrelenting  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and,  in  defence  of  his  convictions, 
braved  the  anger  of  four  successive  Emperors.  Five  times  he  was 
banished,  and  as  many  times  the  people  of  Alexandria  welcomed  him 
back  with  joy.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  exile  he  ceased  not,  both  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  his  writings,  to  wage  an  implacable  war  on  the 
enemies  of  orthodoxy,  the  brunt  of  whose  attacks  he  had  to  meet 
almost  single-handed.  No  calumny  they  could  devise  against  him 
was  foul  enough.  Of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  episcopate,  some  twenty 
were  spent  in  banishment,  yet  his  fortitude  and  his  vigour  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  true  faith  won  for  him  the  proud  title  of  **  Defender  of 
Orthodoxy  ”  as  well  as  that  of  **  Pillar  of  the  Church."  He  died  in 
peace  in  his  beloved  city  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  373. 

The  symbol  called  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
before,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  St  Athanasius,  since  it  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  well-nigh  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  saint. 
It  was  for  a  time  wrongly  attributed  to  him  probably  from  the 
minute  explanation  it  contains  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  the  truths  of  which  Athanasius  defended  with 
so  much  zeal. 

Athanasius  was  not  so  much  a  speculative  theologian.  His  writings, 
which  are  in  Greek,  are  mostly  polemical,  written  as  they  were  in 
defence  of  the  true  faith  against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  in 
confirmation  of  which  we  have,  in  its  Latin  title,  his  Orationes  IV 
contra  Arianos ♦  His  Life  of  St  Anthony  is  said  to  have  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  spread  of  monasticism  in  the  West. 

No  self-love,  no  personal  interest,  says  Marion,  ever  gained  access 
into  the  great  soul  of  Athanasius,  nor  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  When  he  seeks  rest,  the  battle  is  over,  the  victory  is  his.  A 
man  of  no  ordinary  mould,  raised  by  God  for  the  defence  of  His 
Church,  Athanasius  the  Great  has  done  more  for  religion  by  his  life, 
by  his  talents  and  his  many  battles,  than  Constantine  with  all  the 
Imperial  power  at  his  command. 

St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (315-386). — In  his  struggles  with  the 
Arians,  in  his  sufferings  and  exile,  Cyril  appears  to  us  as  the  fitting 
companion  of  the  great  Athanasius.  Born  at  Jerusalem  in  315, 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  his  youth  as  a  religious  in  his  native  city. 
When,  in  345,  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
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catechumens,  and,  in  351,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by 
Acacius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea*  His  struggles  now  began  in  earnest. 
Soon  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  with  Acacius, 
a  pronounced  Arian,  and  from  this  time  his  bitter  enemy  and  perse¬ 
cutor.  His  Arian  enemies  gave  him  no  rest.  Twice,  at  the  instigation 
of  Acacius,  he  was  deposed  from  his  See,  and  sent  into  exile  by 
the  Emperor  Constantius.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  mounted  the 
Imperial  throne,  we  have  seen  how  he  succeeded  in  bringing  division 
among  the  Christians  themselves  by  recalling  all  who  had  been 
banished  for  conscience'  sake.  Among  the  exiles  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  was  Cyril.  Our  saint  is  said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  in  order  that  he  might 
give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour's  prophecy.  It  is  even  said  that  the  blas¬ 
phemous  work  was  interrupted  and  brought  to  naught  in  answer 
to  Cyril's  prayers.  Cyril  suffered  a  third  banishment  under  Valens, 
and  only  after  eleven  years  was  he  allowed  to  return.  After  a  troubled 
episcopate  of  thirty-five  years,  of  which  sixteen  were  spent  in  exile, 
he  died  at  Jerusalem  in  386. 

Cyril's  principal  work  consists  of  Twenty-three  Catechetical 
Treatises ,  containing  his  celebrated  instructions  to  catechumens, 
interesting  and  very  important  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view. 
From  them  we  gather  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  Man,  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  begotten  from  all  eternity  as 
God,  born  in  time  as  Man.  Truly,  then,  according  to  Cyril,  there  is 
one  only  Christ,  possessing  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  Man.  A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius 
(351),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
a  cross,  seen  both  by  himself  and  the  inhabitants  to  hang  over 
Jerusalem  for  fully  three  hours. 

St  Basil  the  Great  (330-379). — Born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Basil  was  the  first  of  the  three  great  Cappadocian  Fathers  of  the 
Church  whose  intellectual  capacity  might  be  said  to  rank  with  that 
of  St  Athanasius,  and  whom  they  resembled,  too,  in  the  war  they 
wrere  called  upon  to  wage  against  Arianism  and  Macedonianism ; 
the  other  two  were  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Basil,  even  before  he  began  to  attend  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
acquired  the  foundation  of  his  wonderful  intellectual  powers  first 
from  his  father  who,  by  profession,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  From 
Caesarea  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  later  we  find  him  at  Athens, 
the  fellow-student  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Julian,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  Apostate.  So  earnest  were  Basil  and  Gregory  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  learning  that  they  are  said  to  have  known  but 
two  streets  in  the  whole  of  Athens,  the  one  leading  to  the  Church, 
the  other  to  the  Schools.  When  his  student  days  were  over,  Basil 
returned  to  his  native  Caesarea,  where  he  opened  a  school  which, 
on  account  of  its  distinguished  head,  was  soon  to  become  the  envy 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  province. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  that  Basil 
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received  baptism  before  setting  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  among  the 
solitaries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  prior  to  his  settling  down  in 
Pontus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iris*  Here  he  spent  much  of  the  day 
in  prayer  and  study,  but  an  allotted  portion  was  also  given  to  manual 
labour.  Meanwhile  his  saintly  mother  and  his  sister  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and,  before  long,  recruits 
began  to  flock  to  both  houses  as  news  of  their  presence  there  began 
to  spread.  Thus  it  was  that  two  monasteries  began  to  flourish  there, 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  others,  and  soon  several  monasteries  rose  up  both  in  Pontus  and 
in  Cappadocia.  Basil  became  the  father  of  the  monks  of  the  East, 
as  St  Benedict  is  called  the  patriarch  of  the  monks  of  the  West. 

In  364,  Basil  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  370  was  chosen  bishop 
to  fill  the  then  vacant  See  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  indeed 
the  instrument  in  God's  hand  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  Arian 
and  Macedonian  heresies  in  the  East.  His  holiness  of  life,  his 
eloquence  and  learning,  make  him  one  of  the  outstanding  bishops  of 
the  Church  through  the  ages,  while  his  character  and  works  have 
merited  for  him  the  title  of  Great.  He  is  probably  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  all  the  Greek  Fathers.  Worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  by 
his  austerities  and  work,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  49,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  episcopate. 

His  chief  works  are  his  Hexaemeron,  or  work  of  the  six  days ; 
Against  Eunomius,  the  Arian,  five  books  ;  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  ; 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  his  Letters,  upwards  of  three  hundred. 
Basil,  quotes  Hedde,  shone  out  as  a  “  Lighthouse  "  amid  the  darkness 
of  religious  wranglings.  The  Basilian  Liturgy,  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Basil  the  Great,  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  alike 
by  Catholics  and  by  the  Schismatic  Greeks. 

St  Gregory  Nazianzen  (c.  329-389). — Gregory  was  born  near 
the  city  of  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia,  his  father,  Gregory,  soon  after 
his  son's  birth,  becoming  bishop  of  that  See.  Both  his  father  and 
his  mother,  Nonna,  are  honoured  as  saints.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  public  school  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  after  which 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  later  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  joined  by  St  Basil  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  returned 
to  his  family  in  356,  and  for  a  time  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric  at  Nazi¬ 
anzus.  We  next  find  him  in  retirement  in  the  desert  of  Pontus, 
where  for  some  years  he  remained  with  his  friend  Basil.  From 
Pontus  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  who  ordained  him  priest  and 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government  of  his  diocese.  In 
372  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sasima  by  Basil,  yet  he  never  took 
possession  of  his  See  but  withdrew  to  the  loved  solitude  of  the  desert. 
Left  free  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  374,  he  resolved  never  again 
to  leave  his  new  retreat,  but  his  resolution  was  not  proof  against 
his  zeal  for  the  faith  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends.  A  deputation 
of  Catholics  from  Constantinople  waited  upon  him,  and  urged  him, 
out  of  his  love  for  the  cause  of  religion,  to  come  and  help  their  cause 
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in  the  capital.  There  we  next  find  him  engaged  in  bitter  hostility 
with  the  Arians,  but,  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  strengthening  the  Catholics  in  their  faith,  but  in  winning  over 
to  his  side  many  who  had  been  his  declared  enemies.  Theodosius  the 
Great,  in  380,  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  but  the 
opposition  of  his  enemies  to  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  was  such 
that  he  resolved  to  decline  the  dignity  offered  him,  and  retired  to 
Nazianzus,  where  he  died  in  389. 

His  works  show  him  to  us  as  an  accomplished  poet,  orator,  and 
theologian .  The  principal  are  his  Discourses,  the  most  remarkable 
being  his  five  discourses  on  Theology ;  Funeral  Orations  on  his 
father,  brother,  sister,  St  Athanasius  and  St  Basil ;  T wo  Invectives 
against  the  Emperor  Julian;  many  Letters;  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Priesthood,  which  Marion  calls  the  most  beautiful  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity. 

St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (331-395). — Gregory,  one  of  the  three 
great  Cappadocian  Fathers,  and  younger  brother  of  St  Basil,  was  born 
about  the  year  331.  For  a  time  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  was 
married,  but,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  brother  and  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
In  371,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  near  Caesarea,  a  position 
which  brought  him  into  bitter  conflict  with  the  Arians.  Owing  to 
their  plots  against  him,  he  was  deposed  and  sent  into  exile  by  Valens, 
but  was  restored  to  his  See  by  the  Emperor  Gratian  in  378.  In  381 
we  find  him  at  Constantinople,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  General 
Council  there,  and  styled,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  talents  and 
learning  he  displayed,  the  Father  of  the  Fathers  ( Pater  Patrum), 
His  death  occurred  about  the  year  395. 

Gregory's  writings  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  errors  of  the 
Arians,  Sabellians,  and  Macedonians,  and  give  us  a  more  complete 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  than  do  the  works  of  any  of  the  other 
Fathers  from  Origen  down  to  his  own  days.  In  his  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  his  scientific  methods  generally,  he  takes  Origen 
as  his  model,  yet,  far  from  adopting  his  errors,  he  even  sets  himself 
to  combat  the  heterodox  opinions  imputed  to  him. — Libri  XII 
contra  Eunomium  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  his  works.  Eunomius 
had  been  refuted  by  St  Basil,  but,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  defeat, 
had  ventured  on  replying  to  his  opponent.  Before  the  great  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Caesarea  had  time  to  reduce  Eunomius  to  silence,  death 
overtook  him,  whereupon  Gregory,  both  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his 
deceased  brother,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  boldly  took  up  his  pen.* 
— Among  his  many  other  works  might  be  mentioned  his  Letters, 
twenty-six  in  number,  addressed  to  different  persons ;  and  his 
treatise  De  Virginitate,  which  some  regard  as  one  of  the  best  treatises 
on  Christian  perfection. 

St  John  Chrysostom  (347-407). — John,  who  was  born  at  Antioch 
in  347,  became  remarkable  for  his  sanctity,  no  less  than  for  his 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  501. 
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eloquence,  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  Golden-mouthed .  His 
father,  Secundus,  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  thus  it  was 
that  John's  earliest  training  devolved  upon  his  mother,  Anthusa. 
She  it  was  who  instilled  into  John's  youthful  mind  that  love  of  piety 
which  never  forsook  him*  He  studied  eloquence  under  Libanius, 
the  most  famous  orator  of  his  time,  and  soon  surpassed  his  master, 
who  had  predicted  the  eminence  to  which  his  favourite  pupil  was 
destined  to  attain. 

First  John  became  a  lawyer,  and  for  a  time  was  dazzled  by  his 
very  success  ;  but,  ever  mindful  of  his  mother's  instruction  in  virtue, 
he  resolved  to  forsake  the  forum,  and  entered  a  monastery  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  recollection  and  prayer,  and 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  About  370  he  received  baptism 
and  was  made  lector,  but  he  did  not  retire  on  that  account  from  his 
monastery.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  386,  then  priest,  when  he 
began  his  career  as  a  preacher,  by  which  he  acquired  that  repu¬ 
tation  for  oratory  which  deservedly  gives  him  a  rank  among 
the  greatest  speakers  of  antiquity.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  fear,  a  quality  we  have  already  observed  in  him, 
when,  in  the  Origenist  disputes,  we  saw  him  braving  the  anger  of 
Arcadius  no  less  fearlessly  than  that  of  the  more  formidable  Empress 
Eudoxia. 

In  397  we  find  him  seated  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Chair  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  by  the  express  wish  of  Arcadius.  Then  it  was  that  our 
saint  began  to  devote  his  untiring  energy  to  the  repression  of  heresy, 
paganism,  and  immorality,  which  raised  up  against  him  an  army  of 
enemies,  who,  encouraged  by  Eudoxia,  were  resolved  on  having  him 
deposed.  So  far  did  they  succeed  in  this  that  the  Emperor  ordered 
his  banishment  to  Bithynia,  but,  finding  himself  threatened  with  a 
revolt  of  the  people,  was  constrained  to  recall  him.  In  triumph 
John  was  brought  back,  whereupon  his  enemies,  fearing  that  the 
angry  crowds  would  vent  their  wrath  upon  them,  fled  for  safety 
from  the  city. 

No  lasting  peace  awaited  John  in  the  capital.  Again,  owing  to  the 
violent  rage  of  Eudoxia  against  him,  he  was  condemned  and  exiled 
to  Pontus.  Being  compelled  to  make  the  journey,  when  possible, 
on  foot,  the  care-worn,  venerable  prelate  succumbed  to  the  cruel 
treatment  of  his  persecutors,  and  died  before  the  destined  place  of 
his  banishment  was  reached.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  would 
not  rest  till  the  remains  of  their  revered  father  were  brought  back 
to  them  to  rest  in  their  midst.  As  soon  as  possible  they  were  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  At  a  later  period  his  relics  were  taken 
to  Rome,  where  they  now  rest  under  an  altar,  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Vatican. 

His  writings,  which  are  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  consist  of  Sermons  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament ;  Letters,  particularly  those  written  during  his  exile ; 
several  Treatises,  among  which  the  one  on  the  Priesthood  is  perhaps 
unrivalled. 
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St  Epiphanius  (c.  310-403). — Epiphanius,  a  Jew  born  near  Eleu- 
thoropolis  in  Palestine,  was  led  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  by  an 
act  of  charity  which  recalls  to  one's  mind  the  story  of  St  Martin  of 
Tours.  Passing  along  the  street  one  day,  he  observed  a  beggar, 
miserably  clad,  asking  an  alms  of  an  almost  equally  poor  monk. 
Without  hesitation,  the  monk  drew  from  his  shoulders  the  cloak 
which  he  wore,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man,  who  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing  at  his  good  fortune.  This  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
monk  was  an  external  grace  to  Epiphanius,  which  wrought  in  him 
a  wonderful  change.  Before  long  he  was  baptised,  after  which  he 
passed  into  Egypt  and  spent  a  time  among  the  solitaries  of  the  desert. 
On  his  return  he  founded  a  monastery  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
for  thirty  years  ruled  it  as  its  abbot ;  then,  in  367,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Even  as  bishop  he  retained  as  much  as  possible 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  monk,  nor  would  he  discard  the  habit  he 
had  previously  worn. 

Epiphanius  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  master  of  as  many  as 
five  languages.  He  was  a  zealous  denouncer  of  all  heresies,  but 
especially  did  he  combat  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  the  questionable 
opinions  of  Origen.  But  we  are  told  that  his  zeal  was  wanting  in 
both  judgement  and  discretion.  What  we  can  unreservedly  praise 
in  him,  says  Marion,  is  his  saintliness  of  life.  It  can  be  said  of  him 
that,  of  all  the  orthodox  bishops,  he  was  the  only  one  against  whom 
the  hostile  shafts  of  the  Arians  were  never  directed.  Those  of  his 
time  saw  in  him  a  man  altogether  heavenly,  one  in  whom  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  of  earth.  Such  was  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  ardour 
of  his  zeal  for  the  faith  that,  wherever  he  ventured  to  show  himself, 
people  pressed  forward  to  see  him,  and  even  a  thread  from  his 
garments  would  be  treasured  as  a  sacred  relic. 

In  Chapter  XXXIII,  we  have  seen  our  Saint  returning  from  a 
fruitless  visit  to  St  John  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople ;  it  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Cyprus  that  he  died  during  the  voyage  (403). 

His  most  important  works  are  his  Panarion ,  a  collection  of 
eighty  errors  which  he  refutes  ;  it  forms  a  history  of  heresies  before 
and  after  Christ.  His  Anchora  is  a  defence  of  the  faith  written  to 
strengthen  weak  and  timid  souls  in  the  faith.  It  treats  particularly 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (? — 444). — Cyril  owed  his  education  to 
his  uncle,  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  himself 
succeeded  in  412.  Cyril  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  glory  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  which,  after  his  time, 
began  its  downward  course.  In  our  story  of  Nestorius  and  his 
heresy,  we  have  seen  how  Cyril  became  the  redoubtable  champion 
of  the  Church,  raised  up  by  God  to  do  battle  against  so  dangerous 
a  foe. 

No  sooner  had  Cyril  been  raised  to  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  than  he  began  to  take  a  determined  stand  against  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Novatians  in  the  city.  The  Jews  he  banished,  and 
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forbade  their  return  ;  the  churches  of  the  Novatians  he  closed  after 
taking  possession  of  their  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels.  This 
stern  action  on  the  part  of  Cyril  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Orestes,  the  governor,  who  regarded  his  conduct  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  civil  power.  A  bitter  and  lasting  quarrel  between  the  two  was 
the  consequence.  Cyril  was  anxious  for  reconciliation,  but  his  offers 
of  friendship  were  rejected  with  scorn.  Sad  were  the  effects  that 
followed. 

Some  five  hundred  monks  from  Nitria,  anxious  to  show  their 
approval  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Patriarch,  made  their  way  into 
the  city,  and  in  the  turmoil  which  followed  their  entry,  Orestes  was 
struck  by  one  of  them  on  the  head  and  wounded.  Passion  ran  high 
for  a  time,  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  riots  that  the  celebrated 
Hypatia  met  with  a  violent  death  from  the  mob.  Hypatia,  whose 
fame  had  spread  through  the  East,  was  a  distinguished  pagan  female 
philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  and  head  of  an  academy 
in  Alexandria.  She  had  received  a  superior  education  at  the  hands 
of  her  father,  having  been  instructed  by  him  not  only  in  all  the  usual 
branches  of  learning,  but  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy. 
Disciples  from  every  part  flocked  to  hear  her,  among  them  being  the 
great  Synesius,  who  not  only  became  a  convert,  but  rose  to  be 
Bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  and  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  fame. 
During  one  of  those  riotous  uproars,  which  were  now  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  the  beautiful  and  learned  Hypatia  chanced  to  be  passing 
through  the  streets  in  her  chariot.  Without  any  suspicion  of  danger 
to  her  person,  she  was  set  upon  by  the  furious  mob,  dragged  from  her 
chariot,  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  barbarously  murdered,  being 
literally  torn  almost  to  pieces.  What  principally  had  drawn  the  fury 
of  the  mob  upon  her  was  the  suspicion  that  it  was  she,  and  none  other, 
that  had  influenced  the  governor,  who  was  a  frequent  attender  at 
her  academy,  to  reject  every  offer  of  reconciliation  and  friendship 
on  the  part  of  Cyril.  No  one  was  more  concerned  than  the 
patriarch  over  her  cruel  and  untimely  death.  Cyril  himself  died 
in  444. 

Cyril's  works,  apologetical,  doctrinal,  and  controversial,  are  very 
numerous.  Probably  one  of  the  most  important  is  his  treatise  against 
Julian  the  Apostate,  in  which  he  shows  how  false  are  the  statements 
made  by  this  arch-renegade  against  the  Christians.  Then  come  his 
learned  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  twenty-six  Pastoral 
Letters  in  the  form  of  homilies  which  serve  as  a  guide  to  compute  the 
time  and  day  for  celebrating  the  Paschal  Solemnity. 

Cyril  was  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy  against  the  Nestorians, 
whence  he  is  styled  the  **  Doctor  of  the  Incarnation," 

St  Ephrsm  Syrus,  Diaconus  (c.  306-379).— Born  of  pagan 
parents,  Ephraem,  in  his  early  youth,  was  attracted  to  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  by  the  virtuous  life  of  St  James,  Bishop  of  Nisibis  in 
Mesopotamia.  He  was  baptised  by  him,  and  later  ordained  deacon. 
For  a  time  Ephraem  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  in  a  cave  lived 
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as  an  anchoret,  occupied  chiefly  in  studying,  and  writing  commen¬ 
taries  on,  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Once,  we  are  told,  he  ventured 
forth  from  his  retreat  to  visit  St  Basil  of  Caesarea,  whose  reputation 
for  eloquence  and  sanctity  had  penetrated  even  his  lonely  cell.  But 
Ephrsem's  seclusion  was  not  always  to  remain  a  secret.  Fame  of  his 
learning  and  piety  got  abroad,  and  before  long  we  see  him  appointed 
head  of  the  great  and  flourishing  school  in  his  own  city  of  Nisibis. 
On  the  capture  of  Nisibis  by  the  Persians,  soon  after  the  death  of 
St  James,  Ephraim  left  for  Edessa,  where  he  founded  a  famous  school 
and  where  he  would  seem  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
ended  a  peaceful  and  distinguished  career  in  the  year  379. 

A  prolific  writer  of  homilies,  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and 
hymns,  he  defended  the  Catholic  teaching  against  the  numerous 
heretics  then  to  be  found  in  Syria.  His  verses  in  Syriac,  written  for 
the  Church,  were  full  of  melody,  and  were  composed  to  counteract 
the  heretical  chants  of  the  day,  so  replete  with  mischief  for  the 
faithful.  It  was  his  hymns  especially  that  won  for  him  the  double 
title,  **  Prophet  of  Syria/'  and  **  Harp  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  His 
hymns  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  were  remarkable  for  their  expressions 
of  devotion,  and  seem  to  have  inspired  the  words  that  appear  in  the 
Office  for  his  feast,  June  18th,  **  In  mirifica  et  pia  devotione  erga 
eamdem  Virginem  Immaculatam  primum  excelluit."  His  extant 
works  appear  in  Syriac,  his  native  tongue,  or  translated  into  Greek. 
He  was  the  Chrysostom  of  the  Syriac  Church. 

Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria  (390-458). — Already  in  the 
Three  Chapters  controversy  we  have  had  the  name  of  Theodoret 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  Cyril.  It  was  the  writings  of 
Theodoret  against  Cyril,  and  presumably  in  favour  of  Nestorius, 
that  formed  one  of  the  famous  Three  Chapters.  After  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  Cyril  had  been  long  protracted,  Theodoret  submitted, 
and  consented  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  451. 

The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  consist  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  an  “  Ecclesiastical 
History  "  from  320  to  428,  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  continuations 
of  Eusebius  ;  “  History  of  the  Heresies  "  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  an  exposition  of  the  true  faith ;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
**  Letters."  Theodoret  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day. 

Other  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  this  time  were  Socrates 
and  Sozomenes.  Socrates,  a  lawyer  of  Constantinople  under  Theo¬ 
dosius  II,  was  the  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which  continued 
the  work  of  Eusebius  from  305  down  to  439.  Sozomenes,  though 
born  in  Palestine,  was  also  a  lawyer  of  Constantinople  under  the 
same  Theodosius.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  and  which  brought  the  work  begun  by 
Eusebius  from  304  to  423. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

LATIN  FATHERS  AND  DOCTORS 

St  Hilary  (320-366). — St  Hilary,  one  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
West,  was  born  at  Poitiers,  in  Aquitaine,  of  a  noble  but  pagan  family, 
in  the  year  320.  He  was  destined  one  day  to  become  bishop  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years  when,  together 
with  his  wife — soon  to  be  to  him  as  a  sister — and  his  daughter,  he 
received  baptism.  In  355  the  See  of  Poitiers  fell  vacant,  when  Hilary, 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  clergy  and  people  alike,  was  called  to  fill 
the  episcopal  chair.  The  Arian  trouble  was  at  its  height ;  and  so 
zealously  did  Hilary  set  himself  to  combat  this  danger  to  the  Church 
that  he  won  for  himself  the  title  of  Athanasius  of  the  West,  and, 
like  his  great  namesake,  was  rewarded  with  banishment.  By  the 
Emperor  Constantius  he  was  exiled  to  Phrygia,  where  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  for  a  number  of  years.  When  at  length  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  untiring  work  for 
the  Church  and  his  flock  till  death  ended  his  noble  career  in  366. 

Of  his  works  we  may  name  his  Treatise  on  the  Trinity ,  which, 
though  begun  before,  was  completed  during  his  exile  ;  even  then  he 
did  not  cease  both  by  word  and  writing  his  attacks  on  heresy.  The 
great  object  of  his  Letters,  too,  was  that  they  should  be  a  guide  to  his 
flock  during  his  enforced  absence.  Then  there  are  his  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Scriptures,  his  two  books  against  Constantius,  and  his 
44  De  Synodis  seu  de  fide  Orientalium  ”  written  during  his  exile  for  the 
information  of  the  Western  bishops. 

St  Ambrose  (c.  340-397). — Ambrose,  who  belonged  to  an  illus¬ 
trious  Roman  family,  was  born  at  Treves,  where  his  father  held  the 
honourable  and  important  position  of  prefect  of  the  praetorium  in 
Gaul.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  whilst  Ambrose  was  still  an  infant, 
his  mother  left  Gaul,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  her  three  young 
children  whose  education  she  watched  over  with  anxious  care.  As 
time  went  on  Ambrose  studied  for  the  law  and  practised  as  a  pleader 
at  Milan,  afterwards  rising  to  the  high  position  of  governor  of 
Liguria  and  Aemilia,  in  North  Italy. 

He  had  been  at  Milan  but  four  years  when  the  Arian  bishop  of 
that  city  died  (374),  and  for  a  time  the  city  was  distracted  by  the 
shouting  of  noisy  bands  of  people  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
calling  attention  to  their  own  particular  favourite.  Party  feeling 
ran  high.  To  prevent  a  tumult,  Ambrose  regarded  it  as  belonging 
to  the  duty  of  his  office  to  be  present  at  the  church  where  the  people 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  a  suitable  candidate  for 
the  archbishopric.  He  even  ventured  to  address  them,  and  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  proceed  with  their  business  with  good  will  and 
without  tumult.  Just  as  Ambrose  had  finished  speaking,  a  child's  voice 
was  heard  to  exclaim  :  “  Ambrose  bishop  l  ”  At  once  the  cry  was 
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taken  up,  44  Ambrose  bishop  !  ”  Old  and  young,  cleric  and  lay. 
Catholic  and  Arian,  unanimously  proclaimed  Ambrose  Bishop  of 
Milan*  The  man  to  be  most  surprised  was  Ambrose  himself.  In 
vain  he  declared  his  unworthiness  for  an  office  so  sacred.  By  night 
he  stole  out  of  the  city  with  the  intention  of  concealing  himself  at 
Pavia,  but,  after  wandering  about  all  night  and  losing  his  way,  what 
was  his  surprise  to  find  himself  at  break  of  day  still  at  the  gates  of 
Milan !  Men  were  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  his  movements, 
and  word  of  all  that  had  happened  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
consent  was  necessary  for  one  to  be  consecrated  bishop  who  was  an 
officer  in  his  service.  Their  choice  not  only  met  with  Valentinian's 
approval,  but  he  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Milan,  expressing  the  joy  he  felt  that  one,  whom  he  himself  had 
chosen  to  fill  an  important  office,  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
episcopal  honour.  Again  Ambrose  made  his  escape,  and  for  a  time 
lay  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  trusted  friend  ;  but  when  the  friend 
learnt  that  an  order  had  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  making  it  a 
criminal  offence  not  to  give  up  the  fugitive,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  declare  the  whereabouts  of  the  bishop-elect.  Ambrose  yielded 
himself  up,  but  declared  that  as  a  mere  catechumen  he  was  ineligible 
for  the  sacred  dignity.  His  scruples  were  overruled,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  he  was  baptised  and  admitted  to  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  sacraments.  His  consecration  as  bishop  took  place  in  the 
year  374. 

At  once  Ambrose  determined  to  set  himself  against  the  Arians  of 
his  diocese,  although  in  his  struggle  against  them  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  reckon  with  Justina,  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  herself  an 
Arian.  With  the  people  of  Milan  to  support  him,  he  refused  the 
Arians  the  use  of  a  single  church  in  the  city,  although  Justina  in 
the  Emperor's  name  had  required  that  at  least  two  should  be  given 
up  to  them.  His  war,  too,  on  paganism  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
Valentinian  II,  where  the  Emperor,  following  the  advice  of  the 
bishop,  thwarted  the  senator  Symmachus  and  his  pagan  friends 
in  their  attempt  to  have  the  Altar  of  Victory  restored  to  the  Senate 
House.  His  courage  and  zeal  for  religion  have  already  been  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  great  Theodosius,  whose  entrance  into  the  church  of 
Milan  was  opposed  for  eight  months,  i.e.,  till  he  had  done  public 
penance  for  the  scandal  he  had  given  by  butchering  in  cold  blood 
some  7,000  people  of  Thessalonica.  By  his  preaching  he  even 
caused  the  seeds  of  virtue  to  take  some  slight  roothold  on  the  yet 
hardened  heart  of  St  Augustine,  who  might  in  some  measure  be 
said  to  owe  his  conversion  to  him. 

The  works  of  St  Ambrose  are  many.  There  are  his  Letters , 
Sermons,  and  at  least  four,  probably  more,  Hymns,  e.g.,  Aeterne 
Rerum  Conditor,  Splendor  Paternae  Glorias*  The  Ambrosian  Chant, 
though  later  superseded  by  the  Gregorian,  did  more  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ecclesiastical  Chant  in  the  West  than  any  that  had  gone 
before  it.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  still  used  at  Milan,  must  not  be 
attributed  to  St  Ambrose,  who  did  but  retouch  it ;  it  belongs  to 
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an  earlier  period*  Then  we  have  his  Homilies ;  De  Virginibus  ad 
Marcellinam  Sororem ;  De  Ojficiis  Ministrorum,  which  treats  of 
Christian  morality,  written  especially  for  clerics ;  and  many  other 
works.  The  Te  Deum,  though  ascribed  to  him  and  St  Augustine, 
was  probably  written  much  later ;  it  cannot  be  traced  back  further 
than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  St  Nicetas  (335-415)  is  given  as 
4 4  its  most  probable  author.” 

St  Jerome  (c.  340-420). — Jerome,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Fathers,  was  born  of  Christian  parents  at  Stridon, 
on  the  borders  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  For  the  sake  of  pursuing 
his  studies  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there,  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  baptised  by  the  Pope.  Soon  after  this  he  left  the  city,  fearing 
that  his  virtue  might  not  be  proof  against  its  many  alluring  attrac¬ 
tions.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  took  him  to  Treves  and  Aquileia, 
and  thence,  with  a  few  companions,  to  Antioch,  by  way  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor.  Nor  was  he  idle  on  the  way.  In  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  solitaries 
of  these  places  and  study  their  rule  of  life,  resolved  as  he  was  to  make 
their  life  his  own.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Antioch  that  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  379. 

In  381  Jerome  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  for  a 
time  studying  the  Scriptures  under  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  from 
Constantinople  went  back  to  Rome.  There  Pope  Damasus,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version 
of  the  Bible,  the  Italic.  But  when  Damasus  died  in  384,  Jerome  bade 
a  final  farewell  to  Rome  and  directed  his  course  for  Palestine.  At 
Alexandria  he  made  a  stay  of  a  few  months  to  drink  in  the  words  of 
knowledge  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  blind  Didymus,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  at  Bethlehem,  where  in  his  little  cell,  just  large 
enough  to  shelter  him  and  his  loved  books,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  writing  and  study  and  prayer.  He  died  in  420. 

Jerome's  principal  work  was  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  Vulgate ,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgata , 
meaning  44  current,”  44  commonly  received.”  This  edition  did  not 
at  once  displace  the  Italic  version  in  the  West,  and  not  till  after  the 
sixth  century  did  its  use  become  general.  Jerome  is  called  by  the 
Church  44  The  greatest  Doctor  raised  up  by  the  divine  hand  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures.”  By  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545),  the 
Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  authentic  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  arm  himself  for  his  task,  Jerome  took  care  to  make 
himself  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  His  Chronicon  Eusebii 
is  a  translation  of  Eusebius's  work,  corrected  and  brought  down  to 
378.  De  viris  illustribus  or  De  Scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  gives  us  a 
list  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  writers  and  their  works  from  the 
Apostles  to  his  own  times.  His  Lives  include  the  life  of  St  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  his  Letters  are  many  of  them  treatises  on  various  ques¬ 
tions,  e.g.,  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 
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St  Augustine  (354-430)* — Probably  the  most  brilliant  among  the 
great  Doctors  of  the  Church  was  Augustine#  born  in  354  at  Tagaste# 
in  Numidia  (now  E.  Algeria)*  His  father  Patricius  was  a  pagan#  but 
his  mother  was  the  saintly  Monica#  to  whose  prayers  both  father  and 
son  owed  their  conversion* 

Patricius  sent  his  son  to  school  first  at  Madaura#  intending  him 
later  to  complete  his  studies  at  Carthage.  Even  while  he  was  at 
Madaura  he  began  to  yield  to  grave  temptations#  and  soon  became 
a  slave  to  depraved  habits  which  held  the  mastery  over  him  for  well- 
nigh  twenty  years*  Everything  seemed  to  lure  him  on  to  sin#  even 
his  very  masters  setting  him  an  example  of  wickedness. 

After  leaving  Madaura#  Augustine  had  to  spend  a  year  of  enforced 
idleness  at  Tagaste#  owing  to  his  father's  want  of  means  to  send 
him  at  once  to  Carthage.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Augustine  not 
only  in  idleness#  but  in  giving  vent  to  those  evil  habits  which  had 
already  begun  to  exert  such  a  power  over  him*  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  companions  to  join  him#  one  of  them  being  Alypius#  who 
became  his  lifelong  friend  and  followed  him  in  his  conversion. 
He  even  lived  to  become  bishop  of  his  native  city  of  Tagaste.  Mean¬ 
while  Monica  wept  and  prayed  for  her  wayward  son* 

In  370#  Patricius#  through  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  citizen#  was 
enabled  to  send  Augustine  to  Carthage.  At  this  time  the  city  was  half 
pagan#  and  sin  flaunted  you  in  the  face*  Least  of  all  was  Augustine 
proof  against  the  many  seductions  with  which  his  path  was  beset. 
Soon  he  contracted  an  unlawful  alliance  with  one  to  whom  he  seemed 
deeply  attached#  and  when  a  son  was  born  as  the  fruit  of  their  union# 
they  gave  him  the  name  of  Adeodatus.  It  was  at  this  time#  too#  that 
Augustine  allowed  himself  to  be  ensnared  in  the  Manichean  heresy# 
and  as  he  had  not  yet  been  baptised#  he  had  no  thought  of  contracting 
a  Christian  marriage  with  the  mother  of  his  child.  When  news  of 
this  double  tragedy  reached  Monica#  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief#  but  redoubled  her  prayers.  She  secretly  spoke  of  her  troubles 
to  one  who  was  a  bishop#  and  received  the  assurance  that#  although 
there  was  no  immediate  hope  of  Augustine's  conversion#  yet  it  was 
impossible  that  the  child  of  such  tears  should  finally  be  lost. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Augustine#  becoming  weary  of  life  such  as 
he  found  it  at  Carthage#  and  listening  to  the  suggestion  of  friends# 
resolved  on  trying  his  fortune  in  Rome.  While  in  the  Holy  City  he 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Manichean#  and  the  abominations  to  which 
he  was  there  an  unwilling  witness  served  but  to  confirm  the  doubts 
that  had  already  begun  to  arise  within  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  sect.  He  would  seek  refuge  in  scepticism.  His 
stay  at  Rome  was  but  of  short  duration.  Hearing  that  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  was  vacant  at  the  state  school  of  Milan#  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  honourable  position  of  master  of  rhetoric  in  that  city. 
Here  he  was  soon  to  be  joined  by  Monica#  who  often  persuaded  him 
to  accompany  her  to  the  principal  church#  where  he  would  listen 
in  rapt  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  great  St  Ambrose.  His 
prejudices  against  the  Catholic  faith  now  began  rapidly  to  disappear. 
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From  this  time  his  mothers  words  had  greater  weight  with  him* 
At  her  earnest  entreaty  he  resolved  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
mother  of  Adeodatus,  whom  he  induced  to  join  a  congregation  of 
holy  women  who  spent  their  time  in  recollection  and  prayer,  retired 
from  the  world*  Seventeen  years  of  doubt,  gloom,  and  sin  had  been 
the  lot  of  Augustine,  but  grace  was  near  at  hand.  It  came  to  him  thus* 
In  the  city  was  a  holy  priest  named  Simplician  with  whom  Augustine 
was  brought  into  touch  by  Monica.  His  influence  on  Augustine  was 
instantaneous.  Augustine  laid  open  to  him  his  whole  soul  with  its 
fears  and  temptations  and  sins.  Simplician  merely  related  to  him 
the  story  of  a  wonderful  conversion  that  had  but  recently  taken  place, 
that  of  Victorinus,  a  learned  philosopher  and  pagan,  to  whom  a 
statue  had  even  been  erected  in  Rome.  Yet  Victorinus  had  bowed 
to  the  call  of  grace  and  been  baptised.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that 
Potitianus,  an  African,  then  residing  at  Milan,  spoke  to  Augustine  of 
the  wonders  to  be  witnessed  in  the  desert,  wonders  of  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  an  eye-witness  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Touchingly 
did  he  describe  to  him  the  wonderful  life  of  St  Anthony  in  the  desert, 
and  spoke  of  the  anchorites  found  there  and  the  monasteries  crowded 
with  monks.  He  also  told  them  the  story  of  two  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  who  had  been  so  touched  at  the  recital  of  the  life-story  of 
St  Anthony  that  they  had  at  once  cast  aside  their  swords,  and  begged 
to  be  received  by  the  monks,  with  whom  they  resolved  to  serve 
God  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  thus  severed  from  all  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  Augustine's  heart  was  touched.  Tears  welled  up  in 
his  eyes.  He  sought  the  presence  of  Monica,  to  whom  he  told  his 
resolve  :  henceforth  he  was  going  to  be  a  Christian. 

Augustine  now  withdrew  to  a  country-house,  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  a  friend,  and  there  in  company  with  his  mother,  his  brother 
Navigius,  his  son  Adeodatus,  and  his  friend  Alypius,  he  prepared  to 
receive  baptism.  Here  they  spent  six  months  in  expectation  and 
preparation  for  that  longed-for  Easter-day,  387,  when,  leaving  their 
happy  and  peaceful  retreat,  they  returned  to  Milan,  where,  at  the 
hands  of  St  Ambrose  himself,  Augustine,  Adeodatus,  and  Alypius 
received  the  waters  of  regeneration.  Not  long  after  this,  but  some 
time  after  their  departure  from  Milan,  Adeodatus  died,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Augustine,  who  nevertheless  had  the  sweet  consolation  of 
knowing  that,  as  far  as  human  judgement  can  go,  his  son  was  with 
the  blessed,  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Our  little  party  left  Milan  with  the  intention  of  going  direct  to 
Tagaste,  and  had  reached  Ostia  where,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  to 
embark  for  Africa.  Here  a  great  sorrow  awaited  Augustine ;  for 
hardly  had  they  arrived  at  Ostia  when  Monica  became  so  ill  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  she  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Augustine 
now  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  tomb  of  his  sainted  mother. 

When  the  year  was  past,  the  diminished  party  returned  to  Africa, 
and,  joined  by  a  few  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  little  com¬ 
munity.  Knowledge  of  their  good  works  soon  began  to  spread. 
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On  a  certain  occasion  Augustine,  who  had  gone  to  Hippo  in  search 
of  a  friend  on  whose  conversion  he  was  especially  bent,  suspecting 
nothing  unusual,  entered  the  church,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
worshippers.  The  aged  Bishop  Valerius  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
spoke  of  his  advancing  years,  and  his  consequent  increasing  weakness, 
and  inability  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  many  duties  of  his  sacred 
office.  Could  not  one  be  found,  he  asked,  worthy  of  receiving  ordina¬ 
tion  and  suitable  for  the  work  that  would  be  required  of  him  ?  The 
attention  of  all  seemed  at  once  to  be  riveted  on  Augustine,  whose 
changed  life  had  already  become  generally  known,  and  whose  learning 
had  long  been  famous.  The  call  was  universal.  Let  Augustine  be 
ordained  priest  and  assigned  the  necessary  post.  No  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Augustine  availed,  and  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  felt  himself  forced  to  submit.  Yet  how  was  he  to  sever  himself 
from  his  little  community?  Separation  was  not  to  be.  At  the 
very  gates  of  Hippo,  a  house  was  provided  for  the  little  band  of 
devoted  religious,  and  Augustine  was  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
them.  And  here  they  led  the  life  of  cloistered  monks. 

To  be  brief :  Augustine,  in  395,  was  consecrated  assistant-bishop 
to  the  aged  Valerius,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  life  that  still  remained  to  him, 
his  time  was  crowded  with  work ;  for  besides  those  innumerable 
writings  of  his  that  will  make  his  name  famous  in  the  Church  for  all 
time,  there  were  his  constant  struggles  with  the  heretics  and  heresies 
of  his  day  to  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention. 
The  Donatists,  the  Pelagians,  and  Semi-Pelagians  had  cause  to  re¬ 
member  his  name.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  430,  while  the 
Vandals,  who  were  Arians  and  had  conquered  Spain,  were  making 
themselves  masters  of  Africa,  that  Hippo  was  besieged  by  them.  The 
siege  lasted  for  a  year,  but  Augustine  was  saved  the  horror  of  seeing 
the  city  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever  and'died  in 
the  third  month  of  the  siege. 

Augustine's  writings  are  remarkable  both  for  their  number  and 
their  immense  value,  and  seem  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  Theology, 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  ascetic.  His  treatises  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
too,  extend  to  most  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
best  known  of  his  works  are  De  Civitate  Dei ,  in  which  he  answers  the 
many  objections  brought  against  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  his 
Confessions ,  probably  suggested  by  his  humility  when  he  found  that 
he  was  fast  becoming  the  object  of  universal  praise.  His  treatise 
De  Trinitate  displays  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  depth  and  pene¬ 
trating  mind  of  the  author. 

.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Pelagians,  so  learnedly  and  accurately 
did  he  write  on  questions  of  grace  that  he  has  merited  to  be  called 
for  all  time  the 44  Doctor  of  Grace."  His  work  known  under  the  name 
of  Retractations  is  a  review  of  many  of  his  earlier  works,  and  earlier 
opinions,  and  in  it  corrections  are  made  where  necessary  by  thedight 
of  his  riper  judgement. 

How  fittingly  might  be  applied  to  the  many  sects  of  our  own  times 
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the  arguments  Augustine  directed  with  such  force  against  the  Dona- 
tists  of  his  day !  He  ever  insists  on  two  points,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  her  catholicity  or  universality.  These  were  the 
very  marks  chosen  by  her  Divine  Founder  to  distinguish  her  among 
all  others  :  44  That  they  may  be  one,  as  Thou  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  Me  ”  (John  xvii.  21,  22)  :  **  Go  ye  into  the  whole 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ”  (Mark  xvi.  15). 
The  Donatists  Augustine  charges  with  having  broken  this  unity, 
which  they  cannot  deny ;  and  asks  how  they  can  regard  themselves 
as  catholic  or  universal,  confined  as  they  are  to  a  relatively  small  body 
and  that  small  body  confined  to  a  mere  corner  of  the  African 
continent  ? 

St  Leo  the  Great,  Pope  from  440  to  461. — Of  Leo’s  earlier  days 
but  little  is  known.  By  birth  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
Roman,  by  others  a  Tuscan  ;  but  it  was  only  when  he  was  a  deacon 
under  Pope  Celestine  that  he  began  to  figure  in  history.  When  Sixtus 
III  died  in  440,  Leo  was  absent  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  been  sent  as 
legate  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Roman  generals 
/Etius  and  Albinus,  for  the  better  success  of  their  military  operations 
against  the  Barbarians  ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  absent  that  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  face  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  confronted  from  the  very  first.  His 
noble  and  resolute  character  was  inspired  with  the  loftiest  aims.  His 
chief  task  lay  in  combating  the  heresies  of  the  day,  the  Manichean, 
Priscillian,  Pelagian,  and  Eutychian  ;  and  while  he  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  he  was  equally  resolute  whenever 
it  was  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  have  already  seen 
one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  his  determined  courage  in  the 
way  in  which  he  prevailed  on  Attila,  44  the  Scourge  of  God  ”  and 
king  of  the  Huns,  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Italy  ;  and  the  similar 
triumph  over  Genseric.  This  Vandal  king  was  advancing  with  his 
army  on  Rome  when  he  went  out  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  sixth  mile¬ 
stone.  The  Pope  could  not  obtain  a  promise  that  the  city  should  be 
spared,  but  Genseric  gave  his  word  that  he  would  not  set  fire  to 
Rome,  nor  slaughter  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  though  he  was  about  to 
sack  the  city,  he  would  withhold  his  men  from  plundering  the  three 
great  basilicas.  Genseric  was  faithful  to  his  promise  ;  yet  for  fourteen 
days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  when,^we  learn,  many  of  the 
gold  and  silver  treasures  brought  by  Titus,  from  Jerusalem  were 
carried  off  by  the  Vandals. 

The  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  this  great  Pope 
consist  of  Sermons ,  about  a  hundred  in’  number,  and  Letters  nearly 
twice  as  many.  To  judge  him  by  his  works  we  see  in  him  a  man 
profoundly  versed  in  science  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  whose  style, 
though  simple,  is  classical  and  clearly  displays  the  noble  dignity  of  the 
writer.  His  Letters  were  addressed  chiefly  to  bishops  and  councils, 
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and  the  most  famous  of  them  was  his  dogmatical  epistle  to  Flavian, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople*  To  quote  Quesnel,  St  Leo  was  “  an 
apostolic  man,  luminary  of  the  Church,  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
interpreter  of  the  voice  of  Peter,  defender  of  the  apostolic  dogmas, 
a  man  who  has  equalled  the  apostles,  and  who  has  equalled  the 
angels.”  Marion  calls  him  the  most  remarkable  character  in  the 
Empire  during  the  fifth  century,  a  theologian  and  canonist  of 
the  first  rank,  a  zealous  pastor,  prudent  and  firm,  and  an  orator  of 
no  small  merit.  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
were  the  two  most  outstanding  Popes  of  the  early  Church. 

St  Peter  Chrysologus  (c.  400-450). — From  among  the  many 
Fathers  of  the  Western  Church  who  might  still  be  mentioned,  we 
choose  but  one  more,  one  who  has  also  been  declared  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  St  Peter  Chrysologus,  the  golden-worded  Peter.  Soon  after 
his  ordination  as  deacon,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  for  some 
years  served  God  in  this  state  with  great  fervour  and  simplicity.  We 
next  see  him  occupying  the  archiepiscopal  Chair  of  Ravenna,  which 
fell  vacant  in  430.  Peter  was  a  native  of  Imola,  a  city  near  Ravenna  ; 
and  when  a  deputation  was  formed  to  present  to  the  Holy  Father 
the  object  of  their  choice,  the  people  begged  the  Bishop  of  Imola 
to  act  as  its  head.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  took  Peter  with  him 
as  his  companion.  But  a  great  surprise  was  in  store  for  them.  It 
is  said  that  the  Pope,  Sixtus  III,  owing  to  a  vision  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  God  the  previous  night,  refused  to  ratify  their 
choice,  and  straightway  appointed  Peter  to  the  vacant  See.  There 
was  some  show  of  opposition  at  first,  but  soon  all  bowed  to  the  Pope's 
decision. 

After  receiving  episcopal  consecration,  our  saint  was  conducted  to 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  met  with  unfeigned  expressions  of  joy. 
The  work  that  lay  before  him  was  great,  and  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety.  Many  abuses  awaited  reform,  and  pagan  superstition  was 
not  without  its  hold  on  the  people  ;  but  Peter's  piety  and  zeal  gradu¬ 
ally  prevailed  over  both.  His  death  and  burial  at  Imola  occurred 
in  450. 

Many  of  the  letters  of  St  Peter  have  been  handed  down,  and  more 
still  of  his  sermons  and  discourses.  Brevity  and  clearness,  combined 
with  great  elegance,  stamped  most  of  his  works.  A  memorable 
saying  of  his  is  to  the  effect  “  He  who  will  sport  with  the  devil  can 
never  reign  with  Christ.”  One  episode  of  his  life  has  already  been 
related  in  reference  to  Eutyches.  The  heresiarch,  after  being  con¬ 
demned  and  excommunicated,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  his  most 
influential  friends,  in  his  own  justification  and  to  win  their  sympathy 
in  his  favour.  Among  those  who  received  the  letter  was  St  Peter. 
The  Saint's  answer  was  touchingly  to  the  point.  The  receipt  of  the 
letter,  he  declared,  had  caused  him  grief.  He  counselled  submission 
rather  than  strife,  and  bade  him  remember  that  if  the  peace  of  the 
Church  caused  joy  in  heaven,  must  not  division  and  strife  bring, 
if  it  were  possible,  sadness  and  grief?  44  When  Jesus  Christ  uttered 
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His  infant  wail  in  the  manger,  the  heavenly  host  was  chanting  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest !  and  now,  when  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  is  bent  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in  hell,  a  question  is  raised  con¬ 
cerning  His  origin  I  We  exhort  you  above  all  things,  beloved  brother, 
to  submit  to  what  has  been  written  by  the  holy  Roman  Pontiff ;  for 
St  Peter  lives  and  presides  in  his  See,  and  gives  the  truth  of  faith  to 
all  who  sincerely  seek  it.”* 

CHAPTER  XL 
THE  MONASTIC  LIFE- 

EREMITICAL  AND  MONASTIC  LIFE  IN  THE  EAST 

We  have  already  shownf  that  the  Christian  Anchoretic  life,  or  that  of 
a  hermit  living  a  life  of  absolute  solitude,  had  its  origin  in  the  days 
of  the  Decian  persecution,  when  many  fled  to  the  deserts  to  escape 
from  the  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  momentarily  exposed*  Yet, 
even  after  the  danger  had  passed,  so  enamoured  had  they  become  of 
their  life  of  prayer  and  penance  and  solitude,  great  numbers  resolved 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  thus  isolated  from  the  world*  Thus 
by  aiming  at  a  life  of  the  highest  perfection  did  they  seek  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  God*  To  St  Paul  of  Thebes  is 
given  the  credit,  by  St  Jerome,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Anchoretic 
life. 

Thus  the  Hermits  were  solitaries  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
(dvax«pT]Tcd) ;  but  later  we  find  them  placing  themselves  under  a 
common  superior,  who  was  generally  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  forming  a  society  or  confraternity.  Those  who  lived  in  the  same 
district  might  form  what  is  termed  a  Laura ,  or  collection  of  cells,  yet 
quite  separate  from  one  another ;  while  others  formed  a  cccnobium 
(koivo(3iov),  or  a  habitation  where  all  dwelt  together  in  society  and 
had  all  things  in  common.  The  first  Christian  cenobites,  or  monks 
proper,  whose  existence  is  beyond  dispute,  are  those  who,  in  Egypt, 
gathered  around  St  Anthony  for  spiritual  guidance  and  instruction* 

St  Anthony  (251-356). — Anthony  was  born  at  Coma  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  had  hardly  arrived  at  manhood  when  he  lost  both  of  his 
parents,  who  were  of  noble  birth  and  possessed  of  more  than  moderate 
riches.  When  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  found  himself  the 
sole  possessor  of  a  considerable  estate,  and  charged  with  the  care 
of  a  younger  sister*  What  might  have  been  considered  a  chance  word 
was  soon  to  change  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  one  day  in 
church,  attending  divine  service,  when  there  fell  upon  his  ear  those 
words  of  our  Lord  spoken  to  the  rich  young  man  :  “  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven  ”  (Matt.  xix.  21).  He  took  the  words  as 
addressed  directly  to  himself,  and  forthwith  disposed  of  his  property, 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  reserving  but  a  mere 

*  Quoted  from  Darras,  Vol*  I,  p.  585. 
f  Vol.  I,  p.  45. 
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pittance  for  his  own  and  his  sister's  immediate  needs*  After  seeing 
his  sister  safely  placed  in  a  house  of  virgins,  he  himself  withdrew  into 
the  desert,  there  to  work  out  his  salvation  alone  with  God,  Prayer, 
pious  reading,  and  hard  manual  toil  occupied  his  whole  day.  He 
had  conquered  the  world,  the  battle  still  to  be  fought  was  against  the 
flesh  and  the  devil.  The  combat  was  long  and  fierce,  and  only  by 
dint  of  patience  and  humility,  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  chastising  his 
body,  did  he  finally  succeed  in  bringing  his  rebellious  senses  into 
complete  subjection. 

Anthony  at  this  time  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  till  now  his 
retired  life  had  been  spent  not  far  from  his  native  Coma.  He  resolved 
to  change  his  abode,  and  in  286  crossed  the  Nile  and  retired  still 
deeper  into  the  desert  till  he  came  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
situated  on  a  lofty  height  in  that  part  of  Egypt  known  as  the  Thebaid. 
Here  he  abode  for  the  next  twenty  years  before  his  long  and  peaceful 
solitude  was  seriously  disturbed.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  begun 
to  spread  abroad,  and  soon  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  body 
of  disciples  eager  to  follow  him  as  their  spiritual  guide.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  beginning  of  that  cenobitical  institution,  the  monastery,  a 
form  of  religious  life  superior  to  the  anchoretic,  and  one  which,  from 
that  time,  was  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  the  Church, 

Rarely  indeed  could  Anthony  be  induced  to  leave  his  loved  abode 
in  the  desert  mountains.  But  when  Maximin  Dala,  in  31 1,  renewed 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  our  saint  suddenly  appeared  in 
Alexandria  to  encourage  them  in  their  trials,  and  to  win,  if  God 
should  so  will,  the  martyr's  palm  for  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  deliber¬ 
ately  try  to  bring  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  governor  or  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  judges,  but  he  was  to  be  seen  at  one  time  at  their  tribunals, 
at  another  at  the  place  of  execution,  always  ready  to  offer  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  a  wavering  soul.  But  the  martyr's  crown  was  not 
to  be  his.  In  312  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  and  Anthony 
returned  to  his  monastery. 

Again,  in  338,  we  find  him  in  Alexandria,  this  time  at  the  request 
of  St  Athanasius,  who  had  invited  him  to  come  to  his  aid  in  his  task 
of  combating  the  Arian  heretics.  On  his  being  asked  to  prolong  his 
stay  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  himself,  he  replied  :  44  As  fishes, 
when  kept  out  of  the  water,  their  native  element,  soon  begin  to  lan¬ 
guish,  so,  too,  the  monk,  when  drawn  to  the  city  from  his  home  in 
the  monastery,  before  long  becomes  spiritually  enervated ;  then 
without  delay  let  us  hasten  back  to  our  mountain  home  as  fishes  to 
the  water." 

One  day  two  strangers  appeared  before  the  monastery,  the  bearers 
of  a  joint  letter  to  Anthony  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  his 
two  sons  Constantius  and  Constans,  in  which  they  recommended 
themselves  to  his  prayers  and  begged  for  an  answer.  Seeing  his 
monks  rejoiced  and  surprised  at  what  they  considered  a  very  signal 
honour,  Anthony  said  to  them  :  44  Do  not  wonder  that  an  Emperor 
writes  to  a  mortal  man ;  rather  be  astonished  that  God  has  deigned 
to  write  His  law  for  us,  and  has  spoken  to  us  through  His  Son." 
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In  his  reply  to  Constantine  he  reminds  him  how  trivial  are  the  things 
of  this  life,  and  exhorts  him  to  despise  the  things  of  this  world  and 
think  of  the  judgement  to  come. 

Anthony  died  at  the  age  of  105,  after  bequeathing  his  cloak  to 
St  Athanasius  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  in  token  of  his  being 
united  in  faith  and  communion  with  that  holy  prelate ;  his  sheep¬ 
skin  tunic  he  left  to  the  Bishop  Serapion,  and  his  sackcloth  to  his 
monks. 

Anthony,  says  Marion,  became  the  first  Abbot  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  like  Abraham,  the  father  of  a  great  people  destined  to  last 
as  long  as  the  world. 

Though  we  find  no  mention  of  any  monastic  rule  written  by  St 
Anthony,  yet  his  example  and  instructions  are  in  themselves  a  most 
perfect  rule  for  the  monastic  life  for  all  time.  In  his  own  life  he  was 
a  model  of  every  virtue,  and  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his 
disciples,  whether  in  private  or  in  public,  could  not  but  serve  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  perfection.  44  Never,”  he  said,  44  let  the 
thought  of  eternity  be  absent  from  your  minds.  Every  morning 
imagine  that  you  may  not  live  till  evening  ;  every  evening  think  that 
you  may  not  see  the  morrow.  Perform  your  every  action  as  though  it 
were  to  be  the  last  of  your  life ;  keep  an  increasing  watch  against 
temptation  ;  manfully  resist  the  assaults  of  the  evil  one  ;  our  enemy 
is  powerless  when  we  know  how  to  disarm  him  ;  he  dreads  fasting 
and  prayer,  humility  and  good  works  ;  the  sign  of  the  Cross  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  itself  to  break  his  spell  and  dissipate  his  illusions,  to  destroy 
his  power  and  make  him  tremble  and  fly.” 

The  disciples  of  our  saint  spent  their  hours  in  reading  and  in 
chanting  the  psalms ;  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  watching.  They 
laboured,  too,  with  their  hands,  not  only  for  their  own  support,  but 
that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  feed  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

St  Ammonius,  the  friend  of  Anthony's  youthful  days,  was  the 
founder  of  a  similar  community  in  the  desert  places  of  Nitria  in 
Upper  Egypt.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  and  rich  family,  and  even  in 
his  early  youth  felt  powerfully  drawn  to  the  religious  life,  yet,  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  entered  the  marriage  state. 
By  mutual  consent,  however,  the  youthful  pair  agreed  to  live  a  life 
of  perfect  chastity.  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  eighteen  years  after 
his  marriage,  Ammonius  with  the  approval  of  his  wife  was  left  free 
to  follow  the  vocation  of  his  youth.  The  Nitrian  deserts  became  his 
retreat,  and  here  he  was  joined  by  a  numerous  band  of  disciples. 
They  lived  in  separate  cells  near  to  one  another,  yet  separated,  and 
only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  did  they  meet  together  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  divine  mysteries.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Ammonius 
,  found  himself  surrounded  by  as  many  as  five  thousand  cenobites 
who  had  come  together  to  put  themselves  under  his  direction. 

St  Macarius  the  Elder  (c.  300-390). — Born  in  Upper  Egypt  at 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  century,  Macarius  in  his  boyhood  had  to 
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occupy  his  time  in  tending  cattle,  but,  feeling  himself  called  by  divine 
grace,  he  withdrew  to  a  little  cell  near  his  native  village,  and  there, 
retired  from  the  world,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  the 
practice  of  great  austerities,  supplying  his  scanty  wants  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands  as  a  mat  maker*  Finding  that  his  privacy  was  becoming 
more  and  more  intruded  upon,  and  wishing  to  shun  the  esteem  of 
men,  he  fled  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  the  desert  of  Scete,  and  in  this 
remote  solitude,  spent  the  remaining  sixty  years  of  his  life.  Not 
even  in  the  wilds  of  Scete  was  his  life  to  be  hidden.  Gradually  a 
countless  number  of  disciples,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity, 
gathered  about  him,  eager  to  direct  their  lives  by  the  rules  he  pre¬ 
scribed  for  their  guidance.  At  the  age  of  forty,  Macarius  was  ordained 
priest,  at  the  command  of  an  Egyptian  bishop,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries  for  his  colony  of  anchorites,  who, 
though  dwelling  in  cells  apart,  met  at  the  prescribed  times  for  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

How  strict  and  self-denying  was  the  life  they  led  under  their  saintly 
guide  may  be  gathered  from  instructions  given  by  the  saint  on 
various  occasions.  A  disciple,  parched  with  thirst,  once  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  take  a  little  water.  **  No,”  was  the  reply,  “  rather, 
rest  for  a  while  in  the  shade.”  The  burthen  of  his  instructions 
was  humility  and  prayer,  silence,  mortification,  and  retirement. 
Often  he  would  inculcate  his  instructions  by  a  useful  practical  lesson. 
A  young  man  who  had  come  to  him  for  advice  was  bidden  go  to 
their  little  cemetery,  and  chide  the  dead ;  and  when  he  returned, 
he  was  told  to  go  back  at  once,  this  time  to  praise  and  flatter  the 
departed.  Coming  back  a  second  time,  the  youth  was  asked  what 
reply  the  dead  had  made  him.  **  No  reply  whatever,”  answered 
the  youth,  **  either  to  my  reproaches  or  my  flatteries.”  **  Go,”  said 
Macarius,  “  and  learn  to  remain  equally  unmoved  either  by  injury 
or  by  praise.”  The  mild  and  patient  Macarius  went  to  his  reward 
after  a  life  of  sixty  years  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 

St  Hilarion  (292-372). — From  Egypt  the  cenobitical  life  spread 
to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  thence  to  the  whole  of  the  East.  This 
extension  was  begun  by  St  Hilarion,  who  was  born  of  heathen 
parents,  not  far  from  Gaza,  in  the  year  292.  When  but  a  mere  boy, 
Hilarion  was  sent  to  Alexandria  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  there  that  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith, 
and  baptised.  Having  heard  of  the  wonderful  life  led  by  St  Anthony 
in  the  desert,  he  went  out  to  see  him,  and  remained  with  him  two 
months,  a  close  observer  of  his  manner  of  life,  particularly  his  fervour 
in  prayer,  his  humility,  and  his  unceasing  austerities.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  months  he  returned  to  Gaza,  only  to  find  that  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  dead.  He  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old.  At  once 
he  distributed  his  goods,  chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  sought  a 
solitary  retirement  among  the  rocks  of  one  of  has  native  mountains. 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  soon  began  to 
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spread  abroad  and  to  attract  numerous  disciples ;  he  thus  became 
to  Palestine  what  St  Anthony  was  to  Egypt*  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty*  Shortly  before  his  death,  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  divine 
judgements,  he  thus  encouraged  his  soul  to  a  humble  confidence  in 
God's  mercy,  **  Go  forth,  my  soul,  go  forth  ;  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ? 
For  well-nigh  three  score  and  ten  years  thou  hast  served  Christ, 
and  art  thou  now  afraid  to  die  ?  ” 

St  Pacomius  (292-348). — To  Pacomius  is  given  the  honour  of 
bringing  the  work  begun  by  St  Anthony  to  the  form  of  a  real  monastic 
community  by  giving  it  a  more  exact  form  and  a  definite  Rule.  He 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  first  truly  Religious  or  Monastic 
community,  or  of  the  cenobitic  life  as  we  have  it  to-day.  His  parents 
were  pagans,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Thebaid,  and  Pacomius  began 
life  as  a  soldier,  having  been  pressed  into  the  army  at  the  time  when 
Constantine  and  Maxentius  were  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Some 
young  recruits  landed  one  day  in  Thebes  (Egypt),  and  were  seized 
and  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  Some  Christians  of  the  city,  hearing  of  their  sad 
plight,  visited  them,  and  treated  them  as  they  would  have  done  their 
own  sons ;  they  consoled  them  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  provided 
them  with  food  and  money.  One  of  the  young  soldiers  inquired  who 
their  benefactors  were,  and  was  told  that  they  were  Christians,  whose 
lives  were  spent  away  from  the  world  in  retirement  and  prayer,  and  in 
performing  works  of  charity.  The  youthful  inquirer  was  Pacomius, 
and  great  was  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  what  he  himself 
had  experienced  and  heard. 

No  sooner  was  Pacomius  free  from  military  service  than  he  resolved 
on  returning  to  his  home  in  Upper  Egypt.  Making  his  way  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  he  one  day  presented  himself  before  the 
door  of  a  cell  occupied  by  a  holy  recluse  named  Palemon,  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  resolve  to  quit  the  world  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  retirement  and  penance. 

After  a  noviceship  of  several  years,  he  set  out  for  Tabenna,  being 
accompanied  on  the  way  by  Palemon,  who,  when  the  time  came  for 
parting,  promised  to  pay  Pacomius  a  yearly  visit.  Arrived  at  Tabenna, 
Pacomius  was  soon  engaged  in  his  cherished  task  of  building  a 
monastery,  in  which  his  monks  might  live  under  the  same  roof  and 
according  to  the  same  written  Rule.  This  work  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing,  and  not  only  did  he  give  his  religious  a  Rule  of  life 
to  be  followed  by  all  in  common,  but  designed  for  them  a  habit 
which  all  were  required  to  wear.  The  necessaries  of  life  they  pro¬ 
cured  for  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  Rule  of  life 
which  Pacomius  drew  up  for  his  monks  was  later  translated  into 
Latin  by  St  Jerome,  and  is  still  extant. 

It  was  not  long  before  seven  other  monasteries — the  work  of  our 
Saint — were  seen  to  arise,  each  ruled  by  an  Abbot,  but  all  united  by 
being  in  submission  to  the  same  Superior  General,  who  was  himself  the 
Abbot  of  the  mother-house.  It  was  at  T abenna  that,  in  333,  Pacomius 
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received  a  visit  from  St  Athanasius.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  Pacomius  also  erected  a  convent  for  women,  presided  over  by  his 
sister,  who  was  to  be  styled  Mother  ( Ammas ).  He  died  in  the  year 
348,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  not  a  priest,  since  no  repre¬ 
sentation,  even  on  the  part  of  bishops,  could  induce  him  to  present 
himself  for  ordination. 

In  relating  the  story  of  St  Basil  we  have  already  seen  him  founding 
a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Pontus,  where  he  drew  up  for  his 
Basilians  a  Rule  remarkable  for  its  strictness,  and  exacting  the  most 
perfect  obedience.  It  was  to  the  Eastern  monks  what  St  Benedict's 
Rule  became  in  the  West,  and  still  remains  the  standard  by  which 
the  Basilians  are  guided  to-day.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  Basil  was 
forced  to  leave  his  retreat  to  undertake  duties  which  the  necessities  of 
the  times  compelled  him  to  shoulder.  The  name  of  St  Augustine, 
too,  is  associated  with  a  code  of  monastic  rules.  The  Augustinians, 
so  called  from  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine  which  they  pretend  to  follow, 
regard  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  if  not  as  their  founder,  at  any  rate 
as  their  patron  and  the  composer  of  their  Rule. 

Both  hermits  and  cenobites  had  their  admirers,  and  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Rome,  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  there  came  numerous 
visitors,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  their  virtues  and  saintly  lives,  to 
see  for  themselves  what  manner  of  life  they  led,  and  to  bear  back 
with  them  to  their  own  countries  the  lessons  which  they  had  learnt, 
and  which  were  so  soon  to  be  put  into  practical  effect  in  the  Western 
Church. 

Nor  did  the  anchoretic  and  eremitical  life  cease  with  the  advent 
of  the  cenobitical,  but  continued  along  with  it  for  long  years  yet  to 
come. 

Nor  was  the  ascetic  life  confined  to  men  only.  It  had  its  rivals 
among  the  members  of  the  other  sex,  whom  we  see  vying  with  the 
men  in  the  strictness  of  their  lives.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn 
to  the  life  of  St  Basil's  mother  and  sister  in  Pontus,  and,  in  Egypt, 
to  the  sister  of  St  Anthony  and  that  of  St  Pacomius. 

St  Simeon  Stylites. — A  very  strict  form  of  the  anchoretic  life 
was  that  of  the  Stylites,  or  Pillar-Saints  (cttvXos,  a  pillar ).  They 
lived  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  and  attained  a  degree  of  mortification  and 
penance  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  first  of  whom  we  possess  any 
certain  knowledge,  and  doubtless  the  most  famous,  was  St  Simeon 
Stylites,  who  died  in  459,  after  spending  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of 
his  life  on  different  columns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  The 
last  column  on  which  he  lived  is  said  to  have  been  some  sixteen 
yards  high  and,  at  the  top,  not  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  His 
only  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  his  outer 
covering  of  sheep-skin.  His  strange  mode  of  life  attracted  many  out 
of  curiosity  to  come  and  see  him,  but  even  the  pagans  returned  home 
converted  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Christians,  even  Bishops, 
edified  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  came  to  him  for  instructions  and 
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counsel  and  to  ask  his  prayers  ;  and  those  who  had  time  to  stop  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  city  would  often  gather  about  the  pillar 
to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips* 

Though  the  Stylites  at  no  time  became  very  common,  yet  the 
example  set  by  Simeon  was  followed  by  many  both  in  Syria  and  in 
Palestine,  and  this  strange  mode  of  life  did  not  entirely  die  out  before 
the  thirteenth  century*  Shortly  after  the  death  of  St  Simeon,  we 
find  St  Daniel,  who  had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
as  a  cenobite,  withdrawing  from  his  monastic  life  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  as  a  Stylite  on  a  pillar  not  far  from  Constantinople. 

In  considering  the  lives  led  by  these  religious  generally,  we  have 
naturally  been  struck  by  the  severity  of  the  rules  they  set  themselves  to 
follow.  Their  days  were  spent  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  penance,  and 
manual  labour,  with  as  little  time  as  possible  allotted  for  sleep* 

When  they  prayed,  they  did  so  either  separately  or  when  met  to¬ 
gether  for  public  devotions.  In  the  latter  case,  their  prayer  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  recitation  or  chanting  of  the  psalms,  followed  by  a 
short  meditation.  As  most  of  the  monks  were  laymen,  they  often 
depended  on  the  priests  of  the  neighbouring  villages  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
generally  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
brethren,  when  it  was  customary  for  all  to  communicate. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  their  lives  was  the  severity  of  the  pen¬ 
ances  they  inflicted  upon  themselves ;  fasting,  abstinence  as  a  rule 
from  everything  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  bread  and  water,  and 
the  use  of  the  discipline  being  their  daily  portion. 

Manual  labour  never  failed  to  have  its  allotted  portion  in  their 
daily  routine,  nor  was  this  confined  merely  to  hard  manual  toil,  but 
extended  to  the  weaving  of  mats,  and  other  trades  and  handicrafts 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  individual  brethren.  The  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  them 
generally  more  than  sufficed  for  their  own  immediate  wants,  and 
enabled  them  to  dispense  generous  alms  to  the  poor.  Travellers, 
too,  whose  journeys  forced  them  to  cross  the  desert,  were  always 
assured  of  a  welcome  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  monks. 

Useful  and  necessary  as  were  the  monastic  Rules,  yet  they  were  not 
proof  against  abuse  and  disorder.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of 
the  solitaries  increased,  so  much  the  more  difficult  became  the  task  of 
keeping  them  within  restraint.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  seen  bands 
of  roving  monks  ;  monks  marching  into  Alexandria  and  forcing  their 
way  into  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  Theophilus,  whom  the 
threatened  with  death  should  he  refuse  to  yield  to  their  demand.  We 
have  seen  them  leaving  their  home  in  Nitria  and  coming,  five  hundred 
strong,  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  to  defend  their  bishop,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  famous  Hypatia  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance 
caused.  They  have  been  known,  too,  to  burst  tumultuously  into  the 
Church  Councils  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  orthodox 
prelates ;  and  so  unbearable  did  their  conduct  become  that  the 
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Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  was  forced  to  take  cognisance  of  these 
unruly  characters.  It  passed  a  decree  that  all  monks  shall  henceforth 
remain  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  monastery  into  which  they 
had  first  been  received,  that  they  shall  take  no  part  in  the  management 
either  of  ecclesiastical  or  secular  affairs,  and  that  disobedience  to 
episcopal  authority  shall  be  punished  with  excommunication. 

CHAPTER  XL  I 

MONASTIC  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST 

From  the  East  monasticism  soon  began  to  take  its  hold  on  the  West, 
where  it  was  destined  to  attain  a  great  and  lasting  glory.  In  340, 
St  Athanasius  came  to  Rome  to  plead  with  Pope  Julius  his  cause 
against  the  Eusebians,  and  brought  with  him,  as  companions,  the 
monks  Isidore  and  Ammon.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Rome  that 
he  first  made  known  there  the  wonderful  and  holy  lives  led  by  the 
solitaries  of  Egypt,  and  the  heroic  virtues  of  so  many  of  the  monks. 
His  words  made  a  great  impression,  which  was  soon  to  burst  into 
activity,  particularly  after  the  appearance  of  his  Life  of  St  Anthony, 
which  was  read  as  eagerly  in  the  Latin  Church  as  in  that  of  the  East. 
An  additional  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  when,  in  363, 
St  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  returned  from  exile,  and  recounted  his  own 
wonderful  experiences  among  the  monks  of  the  Theba'id.  Monas¬ 
teries  soon  began  to  spring  up  in  Italy,  where  St  Jerome,  a  little 
later,  worked  with  such  wonderful  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  monastic 
life.  At  Milan  a  monastery  was  founded  by  the  great  St  Ambrose 
in  person.  And  while  St  Melania  the  Elder  and  St  Paula  were  found¬ 
ing  convents  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,*  St  Marcella  became 
superior,  in  her  own  house  on  the  Aventine,  of  a  community  of 
patrician  ladies,  virgins  or  nuns  consecrated  to  God,  among  them 
being  the  virgin  St  Marcellina,  sister  of  St  Ambrose. 

St  Athanasius,  when  exiled  by  Constantius  to  Trier  (Treves)  in 
336,  is  said  to  have  there  made  known  for  the  first  time  the  monastic 
system  in  Gaul ;  yet  the  oldest  monastery,  whose  date  is  at  all 
certain,  is  that  of  Liguge,  whose  origin  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St  Martin  of  Tours. 

St  Martin  of  Tours  (316-c.  397). — Martin,  the  glory  of  Gaul 
and  the  light  of  the  Western  Church,  was  born  in  Upper  Pannonia 
in  316,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  When  Martin  was 
but  seven  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Pavia,  in  Italy,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  Martin's  parents  were  both  pagans, 
and,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  would  have  Martin  follow  their 
example,  but  even  at  this  early  age — he  was  now  ten — he  would 
often  make  his  way  to  the  church  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
parents,  and  take  his  place  with  the  catechumens  among  whom  he 
was  enrolled.  Though  his  heart  was  set  on  the  Church,  he  knew  that 
his  father  had  destined  him  for  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and,  at  the  age  of 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  562. 
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fifteen,  he  had  to  take  the  military  oath,  and  was  entered  in  the 
cavalry*  The  father,  moreover,  hoped  that  the  license  of  camp  life 
would  wean  his  son's  affections  from  the  Christian  faith.  But  Provi¬ 
dence  was  watching  over  him  ;  and  Martin  never  allowed  his  military 
calls  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  Christian. 

It  was  winter,  and  a  very  hard  winter.  The  frost  was  intense 
when,  one  morning,  Martin  with  other  officers  and  men  marched 
out  of  the  city  gate  of  Amiens.  Near  by  they  were  accosted  by  a  poor 
man,  almost  naked  and  trembling  with  cold,  who  asked  them  piteously 
for  an  alms.  Those  in  front  passed  on  in  utter  disregard  of  the  beggar's 
appeal,  and  when  Martin  came  up  and  would  have  helped  the  poor 
man,  he  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had  nothing  to  give,  and  with 
the  rest  was  about  to  pass  on.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  There 
was  his  military  cloak.  Might  he  not  at  any  rate  share  that  with  the 
poor  creature?  There  was  no  time  for  delay.  Without  further 
thought  he  took  the  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  divided  the  warm  garment,  giving  one  half  to  the  beggar  and 
retaining  the  other  for  himself.  His  companions  joked  over  his 
action,  and  even  twitted  him  with  the  strange  figure  he  now  cut, 
though  some  were  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  at  their  own 
heartless  neglect  of  the  beggar.  The  look  of  gratitude  cast  by  the 
poor  man  as  his  benefactor  turned  to  join  his  comrades  gave  Martin 
a  light  heart  indeed. 

The  following  night  Martin  in  his  sleep  seemed  to  see  our  Lord 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  clad  in  the  half  of  the 
garment  given  by  Martin  to  the  beggar.  Bidding  Martin  observe 
the  cloak  well,  our  Lord  turned  to  the  angels,  and  said  :  **  Behold, 
it  was  Martin  the  catechumen  who  clothed  Me  with  this  garment." 
From  that  time  Martin,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  resolved  to  seek 
baptism  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  carried  his  resolve  into  effect, 
though  he  remained  two  years  longer  in  the  army.  To-day  a  chapel 
marlS  the  spot  on  which  Martin  assisted  the  beggar,  while  a  church 
rises  over  the  very  place  where  stood  the  hostelry  in  which  occurred 
the  heavenly  vision. 

After  quitting  military  service,  St  Martin's  first  impulse  was  to 
seek  out  St  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  to  whom  he  would  open  his 
soul.  The  saint  was  not  slow  to  discover  Martin's  worth,  and 
with  the  least  possible  delay  would  have  ordained  him  deacon, 
and  attached  him  to  his  diocese.  Martin  deemed  himself  unworthy 
of  the  honour ;  nor  could  his  humility  be  overcome,  though  he 
consented  to  receive  the  minor  order  of  exorcist.  He  then  asked  for 
and  obtained  leave  of  Hilary  to  visit  his  parents  in  Pannonia,  but 
only  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  fail  to  return. 

It  was  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  one  of  whom  drew  his  sword  to  smite  him 
on  the  head,  but  was  checked  by  a  companion  who  caught  his 
arm  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  Martin's  life.  So  moved  were 
the  robbers  by  his  courage  and  confidence  in  God,  that  the  one  who 
had  attempted  to  kill  him  not  only  directed  him  on  his  way,  but 
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was  led  to  a  change  of  life,  and  did  penance  during  the  rest  of  his 
days  as  a  religious  in  a  monastery. 

Martin  continued  his  journey  through  Milan,  and  reaching  Pan- 
nonia  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  faith  to  his  mother  and  many 
besides.  When  in  Illyria,  he  with  so  much  zeal  opposed  the  Arians 
there  that  they  turned  upon  him,  had  him  publicly  scourged,  and 
banished  him  from  their  country.  In  Italy  he  learnt  that  the  Church 
in  Gaul  was  being  sorely  oppressed  by  the  same  heretics,  and  that 
St  Hilary  had  been  sent  into  exile  ;  but  when,  in  360,  the  holy  bishop 
was  returning  after  banishment,  Martin  joined  his  company,  and 
was  most  affectionately  received  by  him  and  invited  to  accompany 
him  to  Poitiers.  St  Hilary  assigned  him  a  plot  of  land,  where  now 
stands  Liguge,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  here  he 
built  a  monastery,  the  first  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Gaul.  In 
the  eighth  century  it  was  still  standing.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
issue  forth  from  his  retreat  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  idolaters  in  the 
villages,  and  God  testified  to  the  zeal  of  His  servant  by  the  most 
striking  miracles. 

In  371,  the  bishopric  of  Tours  fell  vacant.  Martin,  whose  fame 
for  virtue  had  become  known  far  and  wide,  was  judged  worthy  of  the 
episcopate,  but  how  to  secure  his  consent  was  quite  another  question. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  solitude.  A  guard  was  concealed  in  readiness  near  his  cell, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  saint  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cell 
to  give  his  blessing  to  a  sick  person,  he  was  seized  and  hurried  off 
in  the  direction  of  Tours.  He  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  honour 
thrust  upon  him  ;  but  his  mode  of  life  in  the  See  of  Tours  differed 
but  little  from  that  which  he  had  led  in  his  monastery.  He  dwelt 
in  a  little  cell  near  his  church,  the  same  frugal  fare  was  to  be  seen  on 
his  table,  and  even  his  dress  was  allowed  to  undergo  no  change. 
Unable  to  endure  the  constant  interruptions  to  his  devotions  which 
he  met  with  from  the  many  visitors  who  came  to  consult  him,  he 
withdrew  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  two 
miles  from  the  city,  the  famous  abbey  of  Marmoutier  {Martini 
monasterium),  the  most  ancient  that  to-day  exists  in  France.  Soon 
he  had  around  him  as  many  as  eighty  monks. 

The  utter  extirpation  of  idolatry  in  his  diocese  was  the  reward 
of  his  piety,  labours,  and  instructions,  and  the  fruit  of  his  wonderful 
miracles,  while  the  destruction  of  idolatry  and  paganism  was  the 
great  object  of  his  many  missionary  journeys.  One  day,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  a  pagan  town,  he  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  truths  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  fell  one  of  their  sacred 
pines  which  had  become  an  object  of  their  blind  idolatry.  The 
pagans  consented  on  one  condition,  viz.,  that  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  tied  to  the  tree  on  the  side  it  was  bound  to  fall  when  cut  down. 
To  this,  Martin  consented,  and  offered  himself  to  be  bound  as  they 
wished.  The  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  but,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  about  to  fall,  Martin  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  onlookers,  it  suddenly  turned  to  fall  in  the 
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opposite  direction,  and  crashed  to  the  ground,  leaving  Martin 
without  as  much  as  a  scratch.  The  result  of  the  miracle  was  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pagans. 

In  383,  Maximus  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  Roman  legions 
in  Britain,  and  made  Trier  ( Treves )  the  seat  of  his  government. 
On  a  certain  occasion  Martin  went  to  Trier  to  intercede  with  the 
tyrant  on  behalf  of  certain  prisoners  condemned  to  death  merely  on 
the  charge  of  having  been  faithful  to  their  late  master,  his  enemy. 
Maximus  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  the  bishop  and  often  invited 
him,  though  so  far  without  success,  to  his  table.  At  length,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  Maximus,  Martin  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  usurper's  invitation.  A  great  feast  was  prepared,  at  which  Maxi¬ 
mus  assembled  the  most  distinguished  officers  and  members  of  his 
court.  At  table  the  holy  prelate  found  himself  seated  next  to  Maxi¬ 
mus,  while  the  priest  who  always  accompanied  him  was  assigned 
a  place  between  the  Emperor's  brother  and  his  uncle.  The  cup  was 
presented  to  Maximus,  who  signed  for  it  to  be  given  first  to  Martin, 
from  whose  hand  he  expected  to  receive  it  back  ;  but  we  may  imagine 
his  surprise  when  Martin  next  handed  it  to  his  priest  as  the  most 
honourable  person  in  the  company.  Far  from  expressing  annoyance, 
Maximus  praised  the  bishop  for  thus  showing  that  the  honour  due 
to  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  even  surpassed  that  which  was  owing 
to  emperors  and  princes. 

Then,  too,  how  easily  he  could  turn  the  most  ordinary  things 
in  life  to  lessons  of  virtue  !  Once,  seeing  a  sheep  that  had  been 
newly  shorn,  he  jokingly  remarked  to  those  about  him :  44  Behold, 
how  perfectly  has  that  sheep  fulfilled  the  Gospel  precept,  that  he 
who  possesses  two  coats  should  give  one  to  him  that  has  none  I 
Let  us  take  the  lesson  to  ourselves." 

Martin  was  upwards  of  four  score  years  old  when  God  was  pleased 
to  bring  his  life  to  a  happy  close.  He  seemed  to  have  a  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  time  of  his  death,  which  he  foretold  to  his  disciples. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  tidings  of  what  was  so  soon 
to  befall,  and  with  tears  besought  him  :  44  Father,  why  are  you  about 
to  forsake  us  ?  Have  pity  on  our  needs  ;  have  pity  on  us,  exposed 
as  we  are  to  terrible  dangers."  The  holy  servant  of  God,  moved 
by  their  tears,  also  wept  and  prayed  :  44  Lord,  if  I  am  still  necessary 
to  Thy  people,  there  is  no  labour  that  I  refuse."  Thus  did  he  show 
his  readiness  to  remain  on  earth  or  leave  it  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in  the  year  397.  His  many 
toils,  and  the  extent  of  his  labours  in  planting  the  faith  in  Gaul, 
have  merited  for  him  the  title  of  Apostle  of  France. 

Sulpicius  Severus. — Closely  connected  with  the  name  of  Martin 
of  Tours  is  that  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  whose  death  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  opening  years  of  the  fifth  century,  soon  after 
the  death  of  St  Martin.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family 
in  Aquitaine,  and  became  a  famous  lawyer,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  embraced  the  ascetic  life.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
sought  out  St  Martin  that  he  might  learn  from  him  the  best  course  to 
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pursue*  Martin's  advice  was  that  he  should  dispose  of  his  possessions , 
give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God  in  religion.  This  advice  he  gladly  followed ;  and 
forthwith  he  disposed  of  his  possessions,  reserving  only  one  small 
estate  in  Aquitaine,  whither  he  retired  from  the  world  with  a  number 
of  his  slaves,  who  thus  became  his  first  disciples  in  religion.  The 
rule  they  followed  was  that  of  Liguge  and  Marmoutier,  set  up  by 
St  Martin  himself.  Sulpicius  became  a  priest,  and,  after  leading 
a  most  saintly  life,  died  about  the  year  406. 

He  wrote  a  Life  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  as  well  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  two  books,  beginning  with  the  creation  and  coming  down 
to  the  year  400  a.d.  His  Life  of  St  Martin  was  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  saint,  and  was  soon  well  known  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  work  and  the  Life  of  St 
Anthony  by  St  Athanasius  did  more  than  anything  else  towards  the 
spread  of  monasticism.  So  pure  was  his  style  and  so  accurate  his 
imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  period  that  he  is  deservedly 
known  as  the  **  Christian  Sallust." 

St  Honoratus  of  Arles. — It  was  Honoratus  who  founded  (c.  405) 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Lerins  on  an  island  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cannes.  To-day  it 
bears  the  name  of  St  Honore.  When  Honoratus  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacant  See  of  Arles,  he  was  succeeded  as  Abbot  of  the  monastery 
by  his  kinsman,  St  Hilary,  who  also  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of 
Arles.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Lerins  was  an  abode  of  great 
piety  and  learning,  and  one  of  the  principal  theological  centres  of 
Europe.  It  gave  to  the  Church  a  number  of  saintly  bishops  and 
distinguished  scholars,  among  them  being  St  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
St  Lupus  of  Troyes,  and  Ireland's  apostle,  St  Patrick,  who  for  a  time 
found  a  home  within  its  walls. 

While  mentioning  this  famous  monastery,  we  must  not  omit  the 
name  of  St  Eucherius,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  and  one  of  the 
glories  of  southern  Gaul.  For  a  time  this  famous  senator  resided 
with  his  wife  Galla  and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
at  his  villa  on  the  isle  of  Lero,  now  Ste  Marguerite,  a  small  island 
in  close  proximity  to  that  of  Lerins.  His  sons,  Solonius  and  Veranius, 
he  placed,  when  very  young,  under  the  fatherly  care  of  St  Honoratus, 
in  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  living  to  see  them 
both  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  With  the  consent  of  his  wife, 
who  also  agreed  to  forsake  the  world,  he,  too,  withdrew  to  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  till  his  call  to  fill  the  primatial  See  of  Lyons 
drew  him  from  his  retreat  (c.  434).  His  life,  a  model  of  holiness 
throughout,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  saintly  death  in  the  year  450. 
We  are  told  that  his  elegance  and  purity  of  style  in  Latin  place  him 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Cassian. — John  Cassian,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  St  Victor 
at  Marseilles,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but 
the  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  first  entered  the  religious 
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state  at  Bethlehem,  after  which  he  spent  a  number  of  years  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt*  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
there  ordained  deacon  by  St  John  Chrysostom,  who  employed  him 
in  his  own  church.  We  next  find  him  in  Rome,  where  he  was  raised 
to  the  priesthood  by  Pope  Innocent  I  himself.  Leaving  Rome,  he 
travelled  to  Marseilles,  and  there  outside  the  city,  as  it  was  then,  he 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  depths  of  a  forest  over  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  martyr,  St  Victor,  who  had  been  put  to  a  cruel  death  by 
Maximian  during  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Victor,  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  Roman  armies,  had  been  commanded  to  offer 
incense  to  Jupiter,  and  for  refusing,  was  first  ordered  to  be  mutilated, 
and  then  bruised  to  death  under  the  grindstone  of  a  mill ;  but  the 
mill  breaking  down  before  its  ghastly  work  had  been  completed, 
Victor  was  finally  beheaded.  Cassian's  Institutions  and  his  Con¬ 
ferences  were  written  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  monks. 
He  died  a  saintly  death  in  the  year  435. 

St  Germanus  of  Auxerre  (380-448). — Before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  monasteries  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  Gaul,  but  here  we  shall  mention  but  one  more,  that  of  Auxerre, 
as  it  brings  us  in  touch  with  a  saint  whose  name  should  be  held  dear 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  alike. 

Germanus  was  born  at  Auxerre,  of  noble  parents,  in  the  year  380, 
and  early  in  life  married  a  noble  lady  named  Eustatia.  In  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  he  was  vain  and  worldly,  and  took  an  inordinate 
pleasure  in  the  chase,  to  the  detriment  of  more  serious  occupations  ; 
yet  God  had  a  great  work  in  store  for  him.  St  Amator,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  had  more  than  once  reproved  him  for  his  want  of  sincerity, 
and,  having  been  threatened  by  Germanus,  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  city  for  a  time,  when  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  God  that 
Germanus  was  one  day  to  be  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Auxerre. 
On  one  occasion,  soon  after  their  reconciliation,  Amator,  finding 
Germanus  alone  in  the  church,  gave  him  the  tonsure,  and  soon  after 
ordained  him  deacon,  which  honours  Germanus  accepted  only 
through  fear  of  opposing  the  divine  will. 

On  the  death  of  Amator,  in  418,  the  name  of  Germanus  was 
heard  on  every  side  in  connection  with  the  vacant  bishopric,  and 
almost  before  he  could  realise  what  was  intended,  he  was  unanimously 
acclaimed  both  by  clergy  and  people  as  the  worthy  successor  of 
Amator.  He  at  first  vigorously  opposed  their  wishes  till,  finding 
resistance  useless,  he  bowed  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of 
heaven.  And  now  he  became  a  changed  man.  The  pomps  and 
vanities  and  empty  pleasures  of  the  world  he  cast  aside  for  good  and 
all ;  his  goods  and  possessions  he  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  the  Church  ;  he  practised  great  austerities  and  self-denial ;  and, 
that  he  might  cut  himself  off  from  the  last  attachment  to  earth, 
he  parted  from  his  wife,  Eustatia,  who  had  previously  given  her  con¬ 
sent  to  spend  her  days  in  holy  retirement.  Over  against  Auxerre, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Yonne,  he  built  a  monastery,  which 
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he  dedicated  to  SS  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  to  which  he  would 
often  retire  to  seek  rest  and  consolation  in  his  many  trying  circum¬ 
stances* 

We  have  already  seen  Germanus  welcoming  St  Patrick  to  Auxerre, 
and  more  than  once  crossing  over  to  Britain  to  combat  the  false 
teaching  of  Pelagius  in  regard  to  original  sin  and  divine  grace,  an 
evil  which  threatened  baneful  consequences  to  religion  in  this  island. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Pelagius,  being  a  Briton  himself, 
had  many  British  disciples. 

Pope  Celestine  bade  Germanus  pass  over  into  Britain  as  his  vicar, 
there  to  defend  the  purity  of  faith,  and  vigorously  oppose  the  growing 
evil.  St  Lupus,  who  but  a  short  while  before  had  been  called  from 
his  monastery  of  Lerins  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Troyes,  was  one 
of  those  chosen  to  accompany  him  on  this  important  mission.  It 
was  during  this,  his  first  visit  to  Britain,  that  Germanus  showed  him¬ 
self  in  another  character,  which  must  have  recalled  the  martial  days 
of  his  youth.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Britons,  who  at  this 
time  were  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  Piets  and  the  Scots,  he  in¬ 
flicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy  in  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
**  Alleluia  Victory.”  Another  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
period  is  the  consecration  to  God  of  the  holy  virgin,  St  Genevieve, 
by  Saints  Germanus  and  Lupus  as  they  passed  through  Nanterre 
(near  Paris)  on  their  way  to  Britain.  They  landed  on  this  island  in 
429,  and  by  opening  schools  for  the  training  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
influence  of  their  miracles  and  holy  lives,  they  soon  became  the  means 
of  restoring  the  faith  of  the  Britons  to  its  original  purity. 

But  further  troubles  were  to  arise.  In  446,  Germanus  was  again 
summoned  to  Britain  to  assist  that  Church  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy  which  had  begun  to  raise  its  head  a  second  time.  This  time 
he  was  accompanied  by  St  Severus,  Bishop  of  Treves  {Trier),  who 
had  formerly  been  a  disciple  of  St  Lupus  of  Troyes.  Their  visit 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  heresy. 

In  448,  Germanus  died  at  Ravenna,  after  but  a  short  illness.  He 
had  gone  there  on  a  mission  of  charity,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  inhabitants  of  Armorica  {Brittany)  with  the  Emperor, 
Valentinian  III. 

It  was  St  Augustine  who  introduced  the  monastic  life  into  Africa, 
first  at  Tagaste,  then  at  Hippo,  and  under  his  influence  similar 
foundations  soon  began  to  multiply  ;  but  when  he  became  bishop,  he 
was  obliged  to  separate  himself  from  the  monks  his  brethren  to 
live  with  his  clergy  in  the  city.  At  Hippo,  too,  his  sister  was  placed 
as  abbess  over  a  community  of  women  for  whom  Augustine  drew  up  a 
Rule  which  was  destined  to  become  famous.  St  Patrick  introduced 
monasticism  into  Ireland  from  Gaul,  and  the  monasteries  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  Bangor,  and  Clonard  were  destined  soon  to  become  famous 
seats  of  learning  ;  as  also  were  Bangor  in  Wales,  and  Iona  in  Scotland. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Irish  monks  founded  several  monasteries 
in  Germany,  as  those  of  St  Fridolin  and  St  Gall ;  and  how  St  Colum- 
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banus,  a  monk  of  Bangor  in  Ireland,  founded,  among  others,  the 
monasteries  of  Luxeuil  in  Burgundy  and  Bobbio  in  the  north  of 
Italy  {Lombardy), 

CHAPTER  XLII 

ST  BENEDICT,  ABBOT  (480-543) 

The  great  patriarch  of  monastic  life  in  the  West,  St  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  was,  according  to  the  designs  of  Providence,  to  make  his 
appearance  as  the  fifth  century  was  drawing  fast  to  a  close*  It  is 
true  that,  before  his  day,  many  monasteries  had  been  established  in 
Italy,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  St  Athanasius,  St  Ambrose, 
and  St  Jerome ;  in  Africa  through  the  action  of  St  Augustine  ;  in 
Northern  Gaul  by  St  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in  the  South  of  that  country 
by  SS  Honoratus  and  Cassian ;  yet,  as  these  monasteries  were  not 
all  under  the  same  Rule,  and  as  each  had  its  own  peculiar  observances, 
there  was  wanting  that  bond  of  union  which  alone  could  hold  them 
together,  and  keep  them  in  existence  when  days  of  trial  and  stress 
should  come  upon  them.  Thus,  in  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
invasions  of  the  Barbarians,  this  variety  in  rule,  this  aloofness  of 
the  different  monasteries  from  each  other,  would  in  all  probability 
have  led  to  disaster  and  ruin  had  there  not  arisen  a  Benedict  who, 
by  his  genius  for  rule,  effected  a  bond  of  union,  hitherto  undreamt 
of,  that  was  to  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  world  and  down  the  ages. 

To  have  some  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Benedict,  we 
should  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  In  410,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  entered  Rome  as  con¬ 
querors  ;  in  450,  Attila,  the  **  Scourge  of  God,”  had  invaded  Italy, 
and  was  turned  from  the  walls  of  Rome  only  by  the  awe-inspiring 
influence  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great ;  in  455,  the  Vandals,  led  by  Genseric, 
had  forced  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Rome  and  plundered  the  city ; 
the  Heruli,  under  their  brave  leader,  Odoacer,  bursting  into  Italy, 
advanced  on  Rome  after  their  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  in  476  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  last  of  the  Western 
Emperors,  Romulus  Augustus ;  and  Benedict  was  but  a  boy  when 
Theodoric  founded  in  the  peninsula  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Added  to  this  confusion  in  the  State,  Arianism,  which 
for  a  century  had  been  rampant,  and  which  had  done  more  to  disturb 
the  Church  than  any  other  power  that  till  now  had  risen  against  her, 
had  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  though  its  downfall  had  been  assured 
it  had  sought  and  obtained  shelter  and  influence  among  those  very 
barbaric  tribes  that  we  have  seen  overrunning  Italy  and  Gaul  as 
well  as  Spain  and  Africa. 

Benedict  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  it  was  in  Italy  that  he  was  to 
carry  out  the  great  work  assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  Could 
he  ever  even  have  thought  that  he  was  destined  to  be  an  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  not  only  for  rescuing  Western  Europe  from  the  ruin 
in  which  we  have  seen  it  involved,  but  for  forming  a  body  of  monks 
whose  immediate  task  it  was  to  snatch  from  decay  its  very  learning 
and  civilisation  ? 
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He  was  born  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  the  year  480, 
of  Catholic  parents,  who  were  at  the  same  time  rich  and  noble. 
As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  pursue  his  higher  studies,  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  the  public  schools  of  Rome,  but  the  vicious  lives  of 
so  many  of  the  Roman  youths  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate 
so  shocked  his  delicate  mind  that  he  resolved,  young  though  he  was — 
being  but  fifteen  years  old — to  bid  a  lasting  farewell  to  the  world, 
lest  he,  too,  should  become  entangled  in  its  snares.  Without  a  word 
to  anyone  except  his  old  nurse,  Cyrilla,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  he  left  the  city  with  her  as  his  only  companion  to  pursue  his 
course  as  heaven  should  direct. 

A  short  journey  on  foot  brought  them  to  the  little  mountain  village 
of  Enfide,  and  here  Benedict  determined  to  rest,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time. 
They  were  received  kindly  by  the  peasants,  who  saw  to  their  immedi¬ 
ate  wants,  and  furnished  them  with  many  a  little  article  that  would  be 
of  service  in  the  cottage  they  had  chosen  for  themselves  close  by  the 
church.  It  was  while  they  were  at  Enfide  that  Cyrilla  came  hurrying 
into  the  presence  of  her  young  master,  in  great  distress,  occasioned 
by  the  accidental  breaking  of  an  earthenware  vessel  lent  to  her  by 
one  of  the  villagers.  Her  grief  and  shame  touched  the  heart  of  Bene¬ 
dict,  who,  taking  the  two  parts  of  the  broken  sieve  into  his  hands,  fell 
down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  God  to  help  them  in  their  trouble  and 
misfortune.  We  may  imagine  Cyrilla's  astonishment  and  joy  when 
Benedict  handed  back  the  vessel,  sound  and  bearing  no  trace  of  its 
recent  accident.  Cyrilla  must  have  whispered  the  secret  of  the 
miracle ;  for  now  the  villagers  began  to  gather  in  numbers  about 
Benedict  whenever  he  left  the  church,  and  to  treat  him  with  much  awe 
and  respect.  This  was  too  much  for  Benedict's  humility,  and  at  once 
he  determined  on  a  second  flight.  That  the  secret  of  his  next  abode 
might  be  altogether  unknown,  he  sought  the  first  opportunity  of 
leaving  Enfide  unobserved,  and,  even  without  a  word  to  his  old  nurse, 
one  day  set  out  alone  along  the  rough  mountain  path  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Subiaco,  some  forty  miles  from  Rome. 

Near  this  place  Benedict  met  a  monk  from  a  neighbouring 
monastery,  one  Romanus,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  holy  purpose, 
and  even  presented  him  with  the  monastic  habit,  the  hermit's  rude 
garb  of  skins.  He  next  led  him  to  a  deep  narrow  cave,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Holy  Grotto ;  and  here  it  was  that  Benedict  took  up 
his  abode.  Romanus  kept  his  secret,  and  from  time  to  time  supplied 
him  with  bread  and  what  little  food  he  could  save  from  his  own 
slender  supply.  As  the  monastery  to  which  Romanus  belonged  was 
situated  high  up  above  the  cave,  the  provisions  were  let  down  by  a 
rope,  to  which  was  attached  a  bell  to  give  warning  of  their  approach 
to  the  young  recluse.  Here  Benedict  lived  for  three  years  unknown 
to  the  world  except  to  Romanus. 

Yet,  despite  the  strictest  care  taken  by  Benedict  to  conceal  him¬ 
self  from  the  gaze  of  men,  God  willed  that  the  secret  of  his  cave  should 
be  kept  no  longer. 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  497,  that  a  priest  of  that  country,  while 
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preparing  dinner  for  himself,  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  bidding  him 
take  the  meal  to  a  holy  monk  whom  he  would  find  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Subiaco.  The  priest,  believing  it  to  be  the  call  of  God,  set 
out  at  once  in  search  of  the  hermit,  whom  with  great  difficulty  he 
traced  to  his  cell  among  the  rocks*  They  ate  together,  and  for  a  time 
spoke  together  of  God  and  of  spiritual  things,  when  the  priest  bade 
Benedict  farewell,  and  departed  for  his  own  home. 

Soon  after  this,  some  shepherds  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  Benedict's  cave,  and  seeing  him  at  prayer,  dressed  in  his  sheepskin 
attire,  they  believed  it  was  some  strange  animal  they  saw.  But 
when  he  rose  up  from  prayer  and  came  towards  them,  finding  him  to 
be  a  servant  of  God,  they  drew  near  to  him,  and  listened  with  deep 
reverence  to  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  So  moved  were  they 
by  his  discourse  that  a  number  of  them,  there  and  then,  resolved  to 
leave  the  world  and  seek  a  life  of  perfection  under  his  guidance  ;  while 
the  rest  were  not  slow  to  make  known  the  character  of  the  saint 
whose  life  in  their  midst  had  till  now  been  undreamt  of.  From 
this  time  the  privacy  of  his  cell  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  owing  to 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  seek  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual 
direction. 

But  now,  memories  of  his  life  in  Rome  began  to  break  in  upon  him, 
and  so  strongly  did  they  force  themselves  on  his  imagination  that 
for  a  time  he  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  strict  course  of  life  on  which 
he  had  entered  with  so  much  joy.  It  was  a  fight  between  nature  and 
grace,  and  for  a  time  victory  hung  in  the  balance.  But  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  grace.  Stripping  off  his  sheep¬ 
skin  garment,  he  flung  himself,  all  but  naked,  into  a  clump  of  nettles 
and  thorns,  and  rolled  among  them  till  from  head  to  foot  his  whole 
body  was  stung  and  bleeding.  The  victory  was  won,  and  calm 
peace  suffused  his  whole  soul. 

After  a  time,  the  monks  of  Vicovaro,  who  had  but  recently  lost 
their  Superior,  bethought  themselves  of  inviting  Benedict  to  become 
their  Abbot.  At  first  Benedict,  out  of  humility,  refused,  but  so 
insistent  were  they,  that  at  length  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 
He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  their  mode  of  life  was  very  much 
removed  from  his  own  idea  of  monastic  perfection,  and  at  once  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  making  many  necessary  reforms.  But 
certain  lax  spirits  among  the  monks  revolted  in  their  hearts  against 
his  innovations,  and  they  secretly  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
new  abbot.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  mingle  poison  with  his  wine  ; 
but  when,  according  to  his  custom,  or  by  inspiration,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  before  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  it  was  instantly 
shattered  in  pieces  as  though  it  had  been  struck  by  a  stone.  The  saint 
in  a  flash  recognised  their  wicked  intention,  and,  asking  God  to 
forgive  them,  he  hastily  withdrew  from  the  monastery,  and  once 
again  sought  the  shelter  of  the  cave  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
years. 

Soon  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  disciples,  among 
them  being  Maurus  and  Placidus,  the  young  sons  of  two  patrician 
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nobles,  who  had  come  in  person  to  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  Bene¬ 
dict*  At  the  time  Maurus  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  and  Placidus 
still  younger*  Placidus  one  day  fell  into  the  lake,  when  Benedict, 
who  had  become  aware  of  the  fact,  bade  Maurus  go  instantly  and  drag 
him  out.  By  the  time  the  boy  reached  the  lake,  Placidus  had  been 
carried  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  was  in  momentary 
danger  of  drowning.  Unconscious  of  danger,  and  acting  purely 
under  obedience,  Maurus  hurried  to  his  sinking  companion,  and 
succeeded  in  dragging  him  safely  to  shore ;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  trace  of  wet  upon  his  clothes* 

From  day  to  day  the  little  community  continued  to  grow  till, 
in  the  end,  around  the  Holy  Grotto  arose  several  monasteries  each 
governed  by  a  superior*  But  troubles  were  in  store  for  Benedict, 
arising  from  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  monks.  One  of  them  in 
particular,  more  vicious  than  the  rest,  actually  made  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  saint,  which  determined  him  to  leave  his  much-loved 
Subiaco,  after  a  residence  there  of  thirty-five  years,  and  seek  another 
shelter.  He  bade  a  lasting  farewell  to  the  spot  he  had  loved  so  much, 
taking  with  him  a  small  party  of  monks,  among  whom  were  Maurus 
and  Placidus,  and  turned  his  face  southwards. 

The  little  party  journeyed  onwards  some  fifty  miles  till  they 
arrived  at  what  is  now  San-Germano,  midway  between  Rome  and 
Naples.  From  this  point  they  directed  their  course  up  the  rugged 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  rise  sheer  out  of  the  plain,  and  on  whose 
heights  was  soon  to  rise  up  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino.  On  the  brow  of  this  hill,  overlooking  the  town  of  Cassinum, 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  a  sacred  grove,  where  the 
pagans  of  the  neighbourhood  were  still  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing 
victims  to  their  false  gods.  By  his  preaching  and  miracles  Benedict 
won  many  of  them  to  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  overthrow  their  idols,  demolish  the 
temple,  and  cut  down  the  grove  ;  and  upon  these  ruins  of  paganism 
there  soon  arose  a  monastery,  together  with  two  chapels,  one  of  which 
he  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  St  Martin  of  Tours. 
From  this  time  Monte  Cassino  was  to  be  known  throughout  the 
Catholic  world  as  a  school  of  virtue  and  learning,  a  fountain-head 
of  Christian  civilisation.  This  celebrated  foundation  was  made  in 
the  year  529,  when  St  Felix  IV  was  Pope  and  Justinian  I  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  when  the  Ostrogoths  were  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  hitherto  barren  hill-sides  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  peasants  of  the  district  received  instruction  and  protection 
at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  strangers  who  came  out  of  curiosity 
to  gaze  on  the  new-comers  returned  to  their  homes  edified.  Many 
stories  told  of  St  Benedict  belong  to  this  time.  It  is  even  said  of 
him  that  he  could  read  the  thoughts  not  only  of  his  monks,  but  of 
the  strangers  who  came  to  visit  him.  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths, 
resolved  to  put  to  the  test  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  of  Benedict's 
powers.  He  was  marching  through  Campania  at  the  time,  and  sent 
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word  to  the  man  of  God  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  him  an  early 
visit  in  person ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  had  one  of  his  own 
courtiers,  Riggio,  dressed  up  in  the  royal  purple  and  in  all  the  regalia 
belonging  to  a  monarch,  and  sent  him  in  his  stead*  But  he  did  not 
succeed  in  deceiving  the  saint ;  for,  no  sooner  did  Riggio  make  his 
appearance,  surrounded  with  a  retinue  of  courtiers  and  attendants, 
than  Benedict  bade  him  put  off  his  borrowed  plumes  and  return  to 
the  master  who  had  sent  him.  Riggio  was  now  struck  with  fear  at 
the  thought  of  his  attempted  imposition  on  the  man  of  God,  and, 
falling  prostrate  at  Benedict's  feet,  humbly  acknowledged  his  fault 
and  asked  for  pardon.  Benedict  raised  him  gently,  and  dismissed 
him  with  words  of  kindness.  When  the  king  heard  what  had  befallen 
Riggio,  he  went  in  haste  to  cast  himself  at  Benedict's  feet,  and 
remained  prostrate  till  the  saint  obliged  him  to  rise.  Benedict  freely 
reproved  him  for  his  many  cruel  acts,  and  foretold  many  things 
regarding  him,  even  the  very  year  of  his  death,  all  which  happened 
as  the  saint  had  predicted.  When  Totila  withdrew,  it  was  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  awe  and  deep  respect,  nor  were  the  saint's  words  without 
effect  on  his  future  conduct. 

Among  the  monasteries  founded  by  St  Benedict  was  one  for 
women,  presided  over  by  his  sister,  St  Scholastica.  Brother  and 
sister  met  but  once  a  year,  though  their  love  for  each  other  was 
remarkable.  Twins  by  birth,  they  were  all  but  twins  in  death, 
Scholastica  dying  but  a  few  weeks  before  her  brother.  St  Benedict, 
with  justice  styled  the  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks,  went  to  his 
reward  in  the  year  543. 

The  Rule  of  St  Benedict  has  been  pronounced  a  masterpiece 
of  enlightened  wisdom  and  prudence,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
and  especially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Western  Church. 
In  the  West  it  brought  order  and  unity  among  a  class  of  men  whose 
guidance  hitherto  had  only  been  the  rules  of  celebrated  monks  and 
solitaries  of  the  East,  the  Conferences  of  Cassian,  or  even  their  own 
individual  will  and  whim.  What  St  Basil  had  done  for  the  East, 
St  Benedict  did  for  the  West. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Benedict's  rule  were  prayer  and  labour. 
Candidates  were  admitted  to  the  monastic  life  only  after  a  somewhat 
long  and  serious  trial.  Those  who  joined  the  life  as  adults  must  pass 
through  a  year's  novitiate  before  making  the  solemn  promise  of 
obedience  to  the  Rule  and  of  stability  ( stabilitas  loci),  which  required 
every  member  to  remain  in  the  same  monastery  in  which  he  was  pro¬ 
fessed,  a  regulation  making  impossible  in  the  West  the  state  of 
**  vagabondage,"  or  passing  from  one  monastery  to  another,  which 
we  have  seen  causing  so  much  trouble  in  the  East,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  became  one  of  the  great  means  of  fostering  the  family  spirit. 
Christian  perfection  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  attained  through  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Evangelical  Counsels  of  Voluntary  Poverty,  Perpetual 
Chastity,  and  Religious  Obedience. 

The  Rule  clearly  defines  and  determines  the  various  duties  and 
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observances  of  the  monastic  life,  and  fixes  with  minute  exactness 
the  time  and  length  of  all  exercises  of  piety  and  prayer  in  common, 
as  well  as  the  kind  and  extent  of  mortifications  allowed  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  each  individual  monk.  Whatever  time  was  not  allotted  for 
spiritual  exercises  and  bodily  rest  was  to  be  devoted,  according  to  the 
taste  and  ability  of  the  individual,  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Abbot,  to  the  transcribing  of  manuscripts, 
or  to  manual  labour,  especially  to  agriculture.  The  habit  or  dress 
of  the  monks  was  also  determined  with  great  exactness.  Each 
monastery  had  as  its  head  an  abbot  who  was  assisted  by  a  prior,  both 
being  chosen  by  the  monks.  Various  penances  were  prescribed  by  the 
Rule,  and  varied  according  to  the  fault  of  the  guilty  one.  The  most 
serious  penalty  was  that  of  excommunication,  that  is,  temporary 
separation,  more  or  less  complete,  from  the  community ;  complete 
exclusion  from  the  monastery  ;  but  if  the  culprit  repented  and  gave 
real  signs  of  betterment  by  repairing  the  scandal  given  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  he  would  be  received  back  even  for  the  third  time ;  only 
the  utterly  incorrigible  were  expelled  for  good  and  all. 

Such,  writes  Marion,  is  the  Benedictine  Rule,  the  first  rule  of  its 
kind  drawn  up  in  the  West  and  for  the  West ;  all  others  were  but 
founded  on  Eastern  traditions.  Three  principal  characteristics 
raise  it  over  all  the  other  monastic  rules  that  had  preceded  it,  whether 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 

(1)  Its  precision  and  its  compass,  since  at  no  moment  of  the  day 
did  it  leave  the  religious  in  ignorance  of  his  duty. 

(2)  The  wisdom  of  all  that  it  prescribed.  Its  regulations  were  just 
strict  enough  to  keep  human  nature  in  subjection  without  discourag¬ 
ing  it. 

(3)  Stability ,  now  definitely  introduced  into  the  monastic  life. 
In  attaining  this  quality,  St  Basil  had  only  imperfectly  succeeded. 

The  Order  spread  quickly.  St  Placidus  carried  the  Rule  into 
Sicily,  and  it  was  probably  St  Maurus,  both  of  them  disciples  of 
St  Benedict,  who  established  it  in  France.  St  Gregory  the  Great 
founded  the  monastery  of  St  Andrew  in  Rome,  and  when  he  became 
Pope,  he  sent  St  Augustine  to  convert  the  English ;  and  with  him 
introduced  the  Benedictine  Order  into  our  own  country.  St  Boniface 
carried  the  Rule  into  Germany,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
there  was  hardly  a  monastery  in  the  West  that  was  not  dependent 
on  it.  For  centuries  the  Benedictines  were  the  great  teachers  of 
youth,  and  to  no  other  order  does  the  world  owe  so  much  for  its 
conversion  and  civilisation.  **  While  the  rustic  Benedictine/'  says 
Gaume,  “  bedewed  with  his  sweat  a  soil  covered  with  ruins  or  forests, 
his  brother,  the  learned  Benedictine,  shut  up  in  the  Scriptorium , 
cultivated  the  fields  of  knowledge,  and  bequeathed  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  riches  of  the  past." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  PRIMACY  OF  THE  ROMAN  SEE 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  draw  attention  at  this  point  to  the  position 
of  the  Papacy  during  the  times  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and 
to  show  how  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Church  to  divine  authority  and 
to  the  headship  of  the  Universal  Church  was  recognised  on  all  sides* 
No  sooner  was  peace  restored  to  the  Church  by  the  Christian 
Emperors  than  the  Primacy  of  the  Popes,  which  even  in  the  very  early 
period  of  the  Church  was  so  clearly  visible,  began  at  once  to  manifest 
itself  still  more  strikingly,  and  with  much  greater  frequency,  according 
as  the  Church  developed  and  occasions  for  its  manifestation  arose. 
The  history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  then,  more  than  that 
of  the  first  period,  shows  us  the  Roman  Primacy  in  actual  practice, 
and  recognised  explicitly  or  implicitly  by  the  whole  Church.  Both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  superiority  and  authority  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  were  generally  accepted.  At  the  very  outbreak 
of  those  bitter  disputes  to  which  Arianism  gave  rise,  so  openly  did 
she  assert  her  authority,  and  so  vigorous  was  her  defence  of  the 
Church's  unchangeable  doctrine  against  the  Arian  errors,  that  certain 
prejudiced  authors  would  fain  fix  upon  this  period  as  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  claim.  But  the  terms  in  which  the  early  Fathers  speak 
of  St  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  Papacy  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  their  belief  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Roman  Primacy, 
and  they  serve  moreover  to  show  how  essential  and  indispensable  they 
believed  it  to  be,  not  only  for  the  foundation,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  ecclesiastical  unity.  To  speak  of  Papal  authority,  then,  as  a  usurpa¬ 
tion,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  is  to  belie  its  true  and  real 
character.  One  great  proof  of  the  ancient  recognition  of  this 
Primacy  is  the  position  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  which  were  never  convened  except  by  their 
order  or  with  their  consent,  nor  presided  over  except  by  the  Pope  or 
his  delegates.  Moreover,  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  Council 
were  submitted  to  the  Pope  for  confirmation  or  rejection,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  Popes  are  the  Church's  law-givers  ;  to  all  the  other 
Churches  they  send  their  ambassadors  ;  they  are  judges  of  them  all, 
yet  Prima  sedes  a  nemine  judicature 
**  He  who  is  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says 
St  Jerome,  “  is  outside  the  Church."  So,  too,  St  Ambrose  :  **  Ubi 
Petrus ,  ibi  Ecclesia  ;  "  and  St  Augustine  :  **  Roma  locuta  est,  causa 
finita  est ,"  words  summarising  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
judgement  of  Rome  is  the  judgement  of  the  Church. 

Not  only  do  the  Popes  speak  and  act  as  the  divinely  constituted 
heads  of  Catholicity,  but  they  each  and  all  defend  one  and  the  same 
faith ;  in  the  great  theological  discussions  of  the  time,  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  found  to  be  opposed  in  doctrine  to  the  teaching 
of  his  predecessors  ;  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  See  in  regard  to  faith 
or  morals  has  never  yet  contradicted  itself,  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
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attention,  since  nothing  like  it  can  be  said  of  the  other  great  Sees ; 
for  example,  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  proud  Bishop  of  Antioch ; 
Nestorius  of  Constantinople  ;  the  haughty  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria, 
and  many  others,  openly  defended  heresy. 

And  if  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  ages  that  have  followed,  the  same 
observation  is  forced  upon  us,  nor  can  it  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  thinking  mind  ;  for  during  the  Church's  existence  of  more  than 
nineteen  centuries,  no  heretic  has  ever  occupied  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
To  what  other  episcopal  See  could  the  same  praise  be  given  ? 
In  a  word,  then,  the  Roman  Church,  founded  in  the  beginning  by 
St  Peter,  still  stands  unmoved  ;  she  has  surmounted  every  revolution, 
she  has  weathered  every  storm,  she  has  safely  forded  every  flood 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  her ;  nothing  could  succeed  in  over¬ 
throwing  her,  nor  effect  any  moral  break  in  the  succession  of  her 
Pastors,  privileges,  surely,  shared  by  no  other  Church  of  like  antiquity. 
And  yet  how  easy,  how  beautiful,  all  this  seems  to  be  when  we  reflect 
on  the  wisdom  and  power  and  truth  of  Him  who  said :  41  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  **  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  Does  not  Christ 
here  promise  to  St  Peter  that  he  and  his  successors  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  time,  as  long  as  the  Church  shall  last,  its  supreme  pastors  and 
princes  ?* 


CHAPTER  XL  IV 

HERESY  AND  SCHISM— ICONOCLASM—  THE  SEVENTH 

GENERAL  COUNCIL 

The  use  of  images  in  the  Church  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Church  itself. 
If  in  the  earliest  times,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  and  for  other 
motives,  the  veneration  of  images  was  kept  in  abeyance,  or  in  the 
shade,  it  nevertheless  existed,  and  had  as  its  object  numerous 
representations  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  saints,  and  common  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 

After  the  Edict  of  Milan,  the  practice  naturally  grew,  and  soon 
there  began  to  rise  up  magnificent  basilicas,  richly  adorned  with 
statues  and  paintings  representing  sacred  subjects  of  various  kinds. 
In  their  zeal  and  display  in  this  direction  the  Greeks  far  surpassed 
the  Latins ;  and  the  Eastern  churches,  of  which  those  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  took  the  lead,  were  especially  rich  in  beautiful  statuary  of 
Christ  and  the  saints.  The  Emperors  themselves  were  far  from  being 
behind  in  this,  and  in  their  armies  the  image  of  Christ  became 
the  favourite  emblem  depicted  on  their  standards.  Although  the 
practice  was  open  to  abuse,  especially  among  the  ignorant,  it  was 
nevertheless  founded  on  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  made 
for  the  good  of  Christian  society. 

A  clear  distinction  was  necessarily  observed  between  direct  and 
indirect  worship.  When  we  honour  God  in  Himself,  our  worship  is 
direct ;  it  is  indirect  when  we  honour  Him  in  His  saints  ;  for  the 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 
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honour  given  directly  to  the  saints  refers  indirectly  to  God, 
the  Author  of  all  sanctity.  To  God,  moreover,  we  pay  supreme 
adoration,  that  is,  we  adore  and  worship  Him  absolutely  as  our 
Creator  and  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.  This  worship,  which 
can  be  given  to  God  alone,  is  the  worship  of  latria  (adoration), 
and  is  very  different  from,  and  infinitely  superior  to,  the  honour  or 
homage  known  as  dulia,  which  the  Church  gives  to  the  angels  and 
saints.  In  either  case  the  honour  or  worship  is  absolute  since  God 
and  His  saints  really  possess  the  supernatural  perfections  on  account 
of  which  we  venerate  them.  It  is  on  this  understanding,  then,  that 
from  times  the  most  ancient  the  Church  has  approved  the  veneration 
of  the  saints,  implored  their  intercession,  raised  stately  churches  in 
their  honour,  and  celebrated  their  festivals. 

Besides  honouring  the  saints  in  themselves,  we  also  honour  them 
indirectly  in  their  relics  and  images  ;  yet  we  honour  these  relics  and 
images  with  an  inferior  or  relative  honour,  not  for  their  own  sakes, 
nor  for  any  intrinsic  value  they  possess,  but  because  they  relate  to 
God  and  the  friends  of  God.  When  we  pray  before  an  image  of  our 
Lord  or  of  His  saints,  we  pray  to  our  Lord  and  to  the  saints  whom 
these  images  represent,  and  to  whom  the  honour  is  referred.  Such 
images  serve  but  to  bring  to  our  minds  the  mysteries  of  our  Religion, 
the  history  of  our  Redemption,  and  the  holy  lives  of  the  saints. 
So,  too,  with  the  Crucifix :  when  we  look  upon  it,  are  we  not  re¬ 
minded  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  endured  upon  the  Cross  for 
our  salvation  ? 

This  last-named  fact  Marion,  in  his  Histoire  de  VEglise,*  drives 
home  with  a  beautiful  story,  told  somewhat  as  follows,  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Schubart  writing  on  the  subject  of  images.  **  I  have  ever  before 
my  eyes  the  Franciscan,  kneeling  in  the  monastery  garden  before  an 
image  of  Christ  represented  as  streaming  with  blood  from  the  effects 
of  His  cruel  scourging.  As  soon  as  the  monk  became  aware  of  my 
presence  he  rose  quickly  from  his  knees,  his  eyes  still  radiant  with  the 
glow  of  heavenly  piety. — A  fine  picture,  father,  I  said  to  him. — 
The  original,  he  replied,  is  even  still  more  magnificent. — Then  why 
not  pay  your  vows  to  the  original  ? — You  are  a  Protestant,  I  perceive  ; 
but  think  you  not  that  the  skill  of  the  artist  does  but  supply  a  powerful 
aid  to  my  poor  imagination  ?  From  it  my  mind  soars  up  to  the  true 
Christ,  whom  after  all  it  does  but  serve  to  represent.  You  yourself 
probably  never  pray  without  forming  some  mental  image.  If  so, 
is  it  not  better  that  such  image  come  from  the  hand  of  a  master  skilled 
in  portraying  what  is  holy,  than  that  it  should  be  some  product  of 
your  own  imperfect  skill ! — What  could  I  answer  ?  ,f 

In  723,  the  Calif,  Yesid  II,  commenced  a  war  of  destruction  against 
sacred  images  and  pictures  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
empire,  having  been  induced  to  this  course,  it  is  believed,  by  a  Jew, 
who  promised  him  in  return  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty  years.  Both 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  held  in  aversion  the  devotion  of  the 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  626. 
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Christians  for  sacred  symbols,  and  even  used  their  influence  with 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Leo  the  Isaurian  (717-741),  to 
follow  Yesid's  example* 

Now  whether  it  was  from  a  desire  to  please  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs, 
whose  power  he  was  beginning  to  fear,  or  from  conviction,  Leo, 
who  from  an  ignorant  soldier  had  risen  to  the  purple,  suddenly 
declared  himself  an  Iconoclast*  Other  forces  also  were  at  work 
urging  him  on  in  his  evil  course,  forces  which  might  seem  to  give 
to  his  action  the  appearance  of  religious  zeal.  He  was  influenced  by 
wicked  counsellors,  even  by  certain  unworthy  bishops,  who  pretended 
to  see  in  the  Christian's  veneration  of  images  an  obstacle  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  heathen  and  the  Jew*  In  726,  he  issued  his  first  edict 
against  image  worship ;  but,  finding  himself  threatened  with  fierce 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he  was  forced  at  first  to  conceal 
his  real  intention  by  explaining  that  his  object  was  not  so  much  the 
destruction  of  images  as  the  prevention  of  scandal,  and  to  save  his 
people  from  the  appearance  of  idolatry*  What  he  really  required, 
he  explained,  was  that  all  images  in  the  churches  be  raised  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  people,  who  would  then  be  prevented  from  giving 
scandal  by  their  practice  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  objects  of  their 
devotion* 

But  no  sooner  did  Leo  find  himself  in  a  position  to  defy  all 
opposition  than  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask.  A  second  edict 
appeared,  commanding  the  destruction  of  all  images.  In  the  Eastern 
Empire  Caesaropapism  was  at  its  height,  and  there  now  began  a 
struggle  which,  for  more  than  a  century  (726-842),  was  destined  to 
produce  havoc  untold,  both  in  Church  and  State*  Opposition  to 
the  Emperor's  will  broke  out  afresh,  but  this  time  with  greater 
violence.  The  whole  Christian  world  rose  up  against  the  unholy 
demands  of  the  tyrant.  There  was  tumult  in  the  capital,  in  the 
Cyclades  open  rebellion.  Men  were  butchered  without  mercy, 
and  even  women  and  children  were  not  spared. 

The  great  theologian,  St  John  Damascene,  both  preached  and 
wrote,  in  his  Three  Orations,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  practice, 
while  St  Germanus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  all  the  force 
at  his  command,  worked  for  the  annulment  of  the  edict,  but  in  vain. 
For  his  opposition  to  the  imperial  will  Germanus  was  deposed,  and 
wrote  to  Rome  to  Pope  Gregory  II  (7 15-731)  to  render  an  account  of 
his  action  and  to  explain  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  throughout  the 
East.  Full  of  apostolic  zeal,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  dignified 
letter,  protesting  against  the  latter's  interference  in  matters  purely 
ecclesiastical,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  action  in  regard  to  the 
veneration  of  images,  and  for  his  so-called  charge  of  **  idolatry." 

The  Emperor’s  reply  was  haughty  and  arrogant  in  the  extreme. 
He  boasted  therein  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  Emperor  and  Priest 
(imperator  et  sacerdos  sum),  and  argued  in  favour  of  his  conduct  the 
silence  of  Councils  in  regard  to  image  worship.  This  gave  rise  to 
another  letter  from  the  Pope  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Emperor 
had  no  more  right  to  issue  commands  to  the  Church  than  he  himself 
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had  to  assert  his  own  will  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  added  that, 
silent  as  the  Councils  were  in  regard  to  images,  they  were  equally 
silent  in  regard  to  eating  bread  and  drinking  water*  The  Emperor 
threatened,  but  his  threats  were  unheeded*  Then  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  deposed  Germanus,  who  in  740  died  in  the  monastery  to  which 
he  had  fled  for  safety,  he  fixed  upon  Anastasius,  who  became  a 
pliant  instrument  in  his  war  against  images ;  and  thus  the  struggle 
went  on  unabated.  To  the  great  scandal  of  the  people  generally, 
statues  were  demolished,  crucifixes  torn  down,  and  mural  paintings 
defaced  ;  and  all  who  opposed  the  work  of  destruction,  be  they  lay 
or  monk  or  priests,  had  to  answer  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives* 
He  made  as  many  as  six  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  Pope,  and  as  often  failed  owing  to  the  devotion  of  the  Romans 
for  their  Pontiff ;  and  so  far  was  the  Holy  Father  from  seeking  revenge 
that  even  when  the  Romans  would  have  shaken  off  the  Byzantine 
power  altogether,  Gregory  sent  assistance  to  Ravenna  at  a  time  when 
the  Exarchate  had  been  usurped  by  the  Lombards. 

In  731,  Gregory  II  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  namesake 
Gregory  III*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pope  was  to  write  to 
Leo  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  put  an  end  at  once  to 
his  senseless  war  against  sacred  images.  He  also  convoked  a  Council 
at  Rome  in  which  he  pronounced  anathema  against  the  Iconoclasts. 
Forgetful  of  the  noble  turn  done  him  by  the  late  Pontiff  in  sending 
help  to  the  Exarchate  against  the  Lombards,  the  Emperor  now 
equipped  a  fleet  which  he  dispatched  to  Italian  waters  against  the 
Holy  See  ;  but  fate  was  against  him  ;  the  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  Adriatic.  Shortly  after  this  disaster  to  his  ships,  the  Isaurian 
died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Constantine  Copronymus,  whom 
he  enjoined  to  continue  the  fateful  war  which  he  himself  had  so 
senselessly  entered  upon* 

Constantine  Copronymus  (741-775). — No  sooner  was  Constan¬ 
tine  V  securely  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  set  himself  to  pursue, 
but  with  redoubled  violence,  the  cruel  persecution  begun  by  his  father. 
In  754,  he  assembled  at  Constantinople  a  so-called  Council  at  which 
were  present  338  bishops.  While  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
veneration  of  the  saints,  the  Council  went  on  to  declare  the  worship 
of  images  idolatrous  and  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  pronounced 
anathema  against  all  orthodox  Catholics,  condemning  by  name  St 
Germanus,  though  dead,  St  John  Damascene,  who  was  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tyrant,  and  others.  Despite  the  great  number  of 
bishops  assembled,  the  judgement  arrived  at  was  but  such  as  could 
be  reversed.  The  Council  had  been  convoked  without  any  reference 
to  the  Holy  See,  which  took  no  part  in  it,  direct  or  indirect,  and  which, 
far  from  approving  its  decisions,  was  not  slow  in  actually  condemning 
them.  Nearly  all  its  members  were  drawn  from  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople;  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  their  suffragans,  at  this  time  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Saracens,  could  attend  neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  In  spite 
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of  this,  the  iconoclasts  considered  the  cause  once  and  for  all  decided, 
and  set  to  work  accordingly* 

The  decision  of  the  Council  was  carried  out  ruthlessly,  and  with 
the  utmost  cruelty,  and  childlike  but  criminal  folly  ;  and  even  to  the 
end  of  his  reign  Copronymus  ceased  not  to  rage  against  all  who 
ventured  to  oppose  his  will*  The  monks  particularly,  who  were  the 
boldest  upholders  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  became  the  objects  of 
his  special  vengeance  and  persecution.  And  to  such  a  height  of 
frenzied  zeal  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  carried  in  his  pretended  love 
for  purity  of  worship,  that,  believing  he  had  proceeded  but  half-way 
in  his  condemnation  of  image  worship,  he  even  began  to  rage  with 
equal  violence  against  the  honour  paid  to  sacred  relics  and  to  Our 
Lady  and  the  saints ;  and  where  hitherto  beautiful  paintings  of 
sacred  objects  had  appeared  on  the  walls  of  a  church,  these  would 
often  be  replaced  by  the  picture  of  a  landscape  or  fruit-trees  or  such¬ 
like  natural  objects,  so  that  the  church,  remarks  a  witty  writer, 
often  resembled  a  bird-cage  or  a  fruit-shop* 

Naturally,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  cries  were  raised 
against  the  criminal  folly  and  madness  of  Copronymus*  Synods 
were  held  in  their  respective  Churches  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  a  collective  letter  was  drawn 
up  and  despatched  to  Rome,  expressing  their  unshaken  faith  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  images ; 
and  the  Council  of  Lateran  (769),  convoked  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Stephen  III  (768-772),  expressed  its  approval  of  the  letters,  and 
denounced  anathema  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

Copronymus  died  in  775,  to  be  succeeded  by  Leo  IV  (775-780)* 
Leo,  though  more  moderate  than  his  father  had  been,  refused, 
however,  to  withdraw  the  anti-religious  edict  published  by  him.  His 
moderation  was  owing  to  his  wife,  Irene,  who  was  an  orthodox 
Catholic,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  acted  as  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  Constantine  VI* 

Religious  unity  between  the  East  and  the  West  now  seemed  to  be 
completely  severed,  yet  one  hope  of  bridging  over  the  difficulty  still 
remained,  the  calling  of  a  General  Council.  This  course  was  adopted 
and  was  initiated  by  St  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Irene,  the  Empress  regent.  With  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  now 
Adrian  I  (772-795),  the  bishops,  in  786,  met  at  Constantinople, 
the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  assembly,  but  soon  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  owing  to  the  violence  to 
which  they  were  constantly  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  Iconoclastic 
soldiers  of  the  capital. 

Seventh  General  Council,  the  Second  of  Nice  (787). — The 
Council,  which  included  390  bishops,  was  presided  over  by  the  Papal 
delegates.  In  the  second  session  the  Pope's  letters  addressed  to 
Irene  and  the  young  Emperor,  as  well  as  those  addressed  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council,  were  read,  and  approval  given  to  them  in  the 
words,  **  This  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  Council."  In  succeeding 
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sessions,  proofs  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  images  were  adduced ;  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  veneration  of  images  was  elucidated,  the  inferior 
worship  of  dulia  alone  being  allowed,  that  of  latria,  or  supreme 
worship,  being  given  to  God  alone ;  then  came  the  condemnation 
of  the  so-called  general  council  of  754,  and  the  profession  of  adhesion 
to  the  six  General  Councils  that  had  gone  before*  Thus,  in  787,  was 
peace  established,  at  all  events  for  the  time  being,  yet  only  to  be 
renewed  with  increased  violence  in  the  reign  of  Leo  V  the  Armenian 
(813-820). 

But  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  This  time  the  trouble 
came  from  the  West  where  the  acts  of  the  Seventh  General  Council 
met  with  a  lively  opposition.  The  Western  bishops  had  not  been 
summoned  to  the  Council,  and  the  existing  aversion  of  the  Frank 
for  the  Greek  had  been  further  intensified  by  the  failure  of  Constan¬ 
tine  VI  to  marry  Rotrude,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed  prior  to  his  marriage  with  an  Armenian 
princess.  Feeling  was  still  high  when  Pope  Hadrian  caused  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  to  be  made  from  the  original 
Greek  and  forwarded  to  Charlemagne.  But  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  trouble  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  occasioned  by  a  faulty 
translation.  Not  only  was  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched 
incorrect,  but  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  defined  was  presented 
in  ambiguous  terms.  Thus  the  words  irpoo-Ktivriaris  and  irpoo-Kvveiv, 
XaTpeta  and  XaTpewiv,  literally  translated  by  adoratio  and  adorare , 
were  alike  taken  to  mean  the  supreme  adoration  of  latria  only, 
which,  we  have  seen,  can  be  given  to  God  alone.  The  translation, 
therefore,  made  it  appear  that  the  honour  paid  to  images  was  in  no 
way  different  from  that  given  to  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Some  time  after  the  reading  and  study  of  this  Latin  translation 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  appeared  the  Caroline  Books ,  four  in 
number,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  but  composed, 
it  is  believed,  though  on  doubtful  evidence,  by  Alcuin,  at  that  time 
resident  at  Charlemagne's  court,  and  directed  against  the  Nicene 
Council.  The  author  of  the  Books  sets  himself  to  refute  many  of 
the  reasons  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  images,  gives  his  own  account 
of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  and  concludes  by  rejecting 
the  Nicene  decrees  as  being  grossly  over-exaggerated.  At  the  same 
time  he  rejects  the  so-called  Iconoclastic  Council  of  754  as  erring  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  teaching  contained  in  this  treatise  was 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  Frankfurt  in  794,  at  which  Charlemagne 
himself  was  present  together  with  some  300  bishops,  and  even  so  late 
as  825  the  question  was  raised  again  at  a  great  assembly  held  in  Paris. 

All  this  was  naturally  a  source  of  much  worry  to  Rome,  and  when 
Hadrian  received  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  Caroline  Books,  sent 
to  him  by  Charlemagne  through  his  messenger  the  Abbot  Angilbert, 
his  reply  was  couched  in  terms  of  great  moderation.  He  sets  forth 
in  lucid  terms  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  veneration  of  images 
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as  given  by  the  Seventh  General  Council,  and  dissociates  himself 
entirely  from  the  erroneous  teaching  ascribed  to  it  through  the  defec¬ 
tive  translations  of  certain  scribes.  Not  wishing  to  hurry  matters, 
and  to  afford  time  for  saner  reflection,  he  even  refrained  for  the  time 
being  from  giving  his  solemn  sanction  to  the  Seventh  Council, 
which,  once  given,  would  mean  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees  as 
a  condition  of  communion. 

The  war  against  images  and  image  worship,  which  we  saw  come 
to  an  end  in  787,  was  renewed  by  Leo  V,  the  Armenian  (813-820). 
In  the  persecution  which  was  the  result,  St  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  inflexible  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  was 
banished,  and  ended  his  life  in  exile  ;  while  torture,  exile,  or  death 
was  the  lot  of  countless  others.  St  Theodore  the  Studite,  Abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Studium  at  Constantinople,  was  several  times 
cruelly  tortured.  Writing  to  Pope  Paschal  I  (817-824),  he  unfolds 
a  pitiful  picture  of  what  the  faithful  were  called  upon  to  suffer : 
**  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  being  banished ;  monks  and  nuns 
are  cast  into  chains  and  threatened  with  torture  or  death  ;  the  image 
of  Christ,  before  which  the  very  demons  tremble,  is  made  an  object 
of  derision  ;  altars  and  churches  are  demolished,  and  much  blood 
has  already  been  shed.”*  To  this  cry  of  distress  the  Pope  replied  by 
condemning  the  Iconoclasts,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
consolation  to  the  confessors  of  the  faith ;  yet  his  efforts  met  with 
but  poor  success. 

The  Emperor  Michael  II  (820-829),  though  more  moderate  than 
his  predecessor,  nevertheless  continued  the  persecution,  as  likewise 
did  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor,  who  is  said  not  even  to  have 
spared  the  members  of  his  own  family.  After  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  his  widow  Theodora,  who  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Michael  the  Drunkard,  proved  herself  another  Irene  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  persecution  and  restoring  the  proscribed 
worship.  In  842  a  synod  was  called  at  Constantinople  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Patriarch  St  Methodius,  and  professed  its 
adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  last  General  Council.  After  anathe¬ 
matising  the  Iconoclasts,  it  proceeded  to  institute  a  special  feast,  the 
Feast  of  Orthodoxy ,  to  commemorate  the  final  overthrow  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  foregoing  protracted  controversy,  lasting  as  it  did  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  tended  to  pave  the  way  to  two  events  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  the  rise  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  and  the  restoration  of  the  Western  Empire. 

CHAPTER  XLV 

ADOPTIONISM—GOTTSCHALK 
AND  THE  PREDESTINATION  CONTROVERSY 

The  Adoptionist  error  had  its  origin  in  the  Spanish  Church  at 
the  very  time  when  Spain  was  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moors 

*  Compare  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  634, 
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and  the  Jews.  Its  authors  were  two  prelates,  Elipandus,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  which  latter 
province,  known  as  the  Spanish  March,  was  in  subjection  at  the  time 
to  Charlemagne.  It  affirmed  that  Christ  as  Logos,  that  is  Christ 
the  Eternal  Word,  was,  according  to  His  divine  nature,  truly  and 
really  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  Man,  or  according  to  His  human 
nature.  He  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by  adoption  and  appellation.  As 
one  and  the  same  person  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  both  natural 
son  and  adopted  son,  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  in  Christ  there  are 
two  persons.  Here  we  have  Nestorianism  brought  back  to  us  in 
disguise,  the  heresy  we  have  seen  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.  The  followers  of  Elipandus  maintained  that  the  Logos, 
the  Word,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  adopted  the 
man  Christ  at  the  time  of  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Eternal  Father  uttered  the  words  :  **  This  is  My 
Beloved  Son,”  and  that  consequently  from  that  moment  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption . 

Speedily  informed  of  what  was  taking  place,  Pope  Hadrian,  in 
785,  wrote  a  long  and  vigorous  letter  44  to  all  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Spain.”  He  reminds  them  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  head  of 
the  Churches  throughout  the  world,  and  that  whoever  severs  himself 
from  that  Church  is  out  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  must 
strive  to  keep  intact  the  doctrine  which  their  predecessors  received 
from  “  our  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  See  ”  ;  and  hence  must  not 
allow  to  creep  in  among  them  the  poisonous  doctrine  of  Elipandus 
and  his  followers,  who  do  not  blush  to  affirm  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
an  adopted  son,  a  blasphemy  which  no  other  heretic  has  dared  to 
enunciate,  except  Nestorius,  who  affirmed  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
a  mere  man.*  In  spite  of  this  letter,  the  heresy  continued  to  spread. 

By  command  of  Charlemagne  a  synod  was  assembled  at  Ratisbon 
in  792.  Here  the  doctrine  of  the  Adoptionists  was  condemned. 
Felix  retracted  and  was  sent  to  Rome,  where,  in  St  Peter's,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope,  he  again  solemnly  abjured  his  heresy,  and  engaged  on 
oath  to  believe  and  to  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  Son  of 
God  and  not  His  adopted  Son.  Once  back  in  Spain,  he  returned 
to  his  errors ;  and,  that  he  might  be  free  to  propagate  his  views, 
he  withdrew  to  that  part  of  Spain  that  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
Moors. 

44  By  apostolic  authority,”  Charlemagne  next  assembled  a  Council 
at  Frankfort,  in  794,  among  the  bishops  present  being  two  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Pope.  Adoptionism  was  again  examined  and  condemned. 
Alcuin  himself  wrote  a  number  of  works  against  the  false  teaching  of 
the  Adoptionists ;  and,  at  a  Council  convened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  799,  Felix,  after  a  lengthy  disputation  with  Alcuin,  which  lasted 
six  days,  finally  retracted  his  errors ;  yet,  because  of  his  former 
relapse,  and  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  he  was  sent  to  Lyons, 
where  a  careful  watch  was  kept  over  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Elipandus,  however,  never  submitted,  but  clung  obstinately  to  his 
*  Cf.  Mgr.  Mann's  Life  of  Hadrian,  I,  p,  441. 
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errors  till  his  death  in  8io*  After  the  death  of  its  leaders,  Adoption- 
ism  soon  began  to  lose  ground  and  gradually  disappeared*  With  it 
also  came  to  a  close  that  series  of  great  controversies  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  the  Incarnation* 

Predestination  Controversy* — Gottschalk  was  the  son  of  Count 
Berno  of  Saxony  and  at  an  early  age  was  entrusted  by  his  family 
to  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda*  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  wished 
to  withdraw  from  a  state  of  life  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  and 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  without  any  choice  on  his  part* 
By  a  synod  held  at  Mentz  in  829,  his  petition  to  be  released  from  his 
vows  was  granted  ;  but  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  synod 
having  been  made  by  Raban  Maur,  the  learned  Abbot  of  Fulda,  on 
the  plea  that  whosoever  was  offered  by  his  parents  to  a  monastery 
must  abide  there  even  against  his  will,  the  decision  was  reversed, 
and  Gottschalk  was  thus  forced  to  remain  a  monk*  As  there  were 
difficulties,  however,  which  it  was  thought  wise  to  avoid,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 

At  Orbais,  Gottschalk,  once  more  a  monk  in  spite  of  himself, 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  studying  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
especially  St  Augustine*  From  an  imperfect  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
the  writings  of  the  great  doctor,  he  drew  up  and  taught  the  dreadful 
doctrine  of  “  absolute  predestination/'  asserting  that  God  predestines 
to  good  as  well  as  to  evil ;  that  the  good  are  inevitably  fore-ordained 
by  God  to  eternal  life  and  the  wicked  to  everlasting  death ;  that  the 
elect,  consequently,  cannot  help  being  saved  and  run  no  risk  of 
damnation ;  neither  can  the  reprobate  help  being  damned,  but  sin 
of  necessity ;  that  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that  God  wills  the 
salvation  of  all  men  must  be  restricted  to  mean  only  the  elect ;  and 
that,  as  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  the  Sacraments  cannot  benefit 
those  destined  to  perdition,  and,  in  their  case,  serve  but  as  empty 
ceremonies*  The  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Mentz, 
presided  over  by  Raban  Maur,  in  848,  and  again  by  a  Council  held 
at  Quiercy  in  849,  and  presided  over  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims.  After 
his  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Quiercy,  Gottschalk  still  refused 
to  retract,  and,  after  being  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  was 
confined  in  the  monastery  prison  of  Hautvilliers*  He  died  in  868, 
unreconciled  with  the  Church. 

The  question  raised  by  Gottschalk  was  one  bristling  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  touching  as  it  did  on  free-will,  Divine  foreknowledge,  and  pre¬ 
destination,  subjects  we  have  seen  treated  of  by  St  Augustine  in  his 
works  against  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  and  ambiguity  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  word  pre¬ 
destination  would  be  removed  were  God's  relations  to  the  reprobate 
expressed,  not  by  predestination,  but  by  foreknowledge,  since  God, 
who  foresees  by  His  eternal  knowledge  the  good  or  bad  use  we  shall 
make  of  our  will,  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  its  freedom. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  happen 
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except  by  the  will  of  God,  i.e.,  either  by  His  direct  or,  at  least.  His 
44  permissive  ”  will.*  Everything,  therefore,  which  comes  about  may 
be  said,  from  that  point  of  view,  to  come  about  in  virtue  of  the  will 
of  God.  Now  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  God  gives  to 
every  man  sufficient  grace  to  be  saved.  But  one  man,  using  the  free 
will  which  God  has  given  him,  will  avail  himself  of  God's  proffered 
grace  and  be  saved,  another  will  reject  it  and  be  lost.  Hence,  in  the 
sense  noted  above,  God  may  be  said  to  will  the  damnation  of  the  latter 
and  the  salvation  of  the  former.  Further,  as  He  “  foreknows  ”  who 
will  embrace  His  grace  and  be  saved,  and  who  will  neglect  it  and  be 
damned.  He  may  be  said  to  44  predestine  ”  the  one  to  eternal  life 
and  the  other  to  the  second  death.  It  will,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  reward  or  punishment  is  44  predestined  ”  in  view  of  foreseen 
merit  or  demerit.  So  that  God  may  be  said  rather  to  predestine 
44  eternal  death  to  some  men  rather  than  some  men  to  eternal 
death." 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  same  form 
of  phrase,  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  may  be  either  orthodox 
or  heretical ;  and,  from  the  complexity  of  the  question,  doubtless 
clearer  still  that  a  writer  might  be  in  mind  or  intention  quite  orthodox, 
and  yet  unwittingly  use  heretical  phrases.  Thus  the  phrase  that 
44  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect  ”  would  be  orthodox  if  it  be  explained 
to  mean  that  Christ  died  44  efficaciously  ”  for  the  elect  only,  as  they 
alone  availed  themselves  of  the  merits  of  His  death. 

When  the  views  of  Gottschalk  became  public,  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  controverted.  Some,  however,  either  because  they  were  in 
sympathy  with  his  doctrine  or  with  himself,  since  he  had  been 
forced  to  be  a  monk  against  his  will,  or  because  they  thought  he  had 
been  misunderstood,  took  up  their  pens  in  his  favour.  The  contro¬ 
versy  lasted  for  some  ten  years.  Not  merely  learned  men,  but  Councils 
were  ranged  on  both  sides,  both  parties  bringing  their  arguments 
under  the  notice  of  the  Pope. 

Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irishman  by  birth  {Erin-born),  who  was  staying 
at  the  time  at  the  French  Court,  was  particularly  requested  by  Hinc- 
mar  to  take  part  in  the  controversy.  Scotus  had  a  remarkable  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  was  a  great  student  of  philosophy, 
but  his  acquaintance  with  theology  proved  sadly  wanting.  His  book, 
too,  De  Praedestinatione,  contained  so  many  theological  errors  that 
those  whose  cause  he  had  come  to  champion  were  only  too  eager  to 
part  company  with  him.  The  controversy  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  National  Council  of  Toucy  in  860.  Peace  was  there 
established,  though  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  on  the 
question  of  Predestination.  The  Synodal  Epistle  of  Hincmar  was 
generally  accepted,  containing,  as  it  did,  only  such  truths  as  were 
admitted  by  both  parties. 

*  Cf.  Mgr.  Mann's  Lives,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ioa. 
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CHAPTER  XL VI 

THE  “FILIOQUE”  CONTROVERSY— CONTROVERSY 
ON  THE  EUCHARIST— BERENGARIUS 

Does  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  only 
from  the  Father  ?  The  West  has  from  the  earliest  times  professed 
its  belief  in  the  procession  ex  Patre  Filioque ;  so,  too,  the  East, 
generally,  up  to  the  eighth  century.  It  was  first  during  the  disputes 
that  arose  over  the  Iconoclastic  heresy  and  the  great  Schism  that  the 
Greeks,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  imputing  wrong 
to  the  Latins,  began  to  treat  this  belief  as  heretical. 

Now  in  the  symbol  drawn  up  at  the  Second  General  Council  of 
Constantinople  (381),  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  rendered  exact  in  regard  to  sense  ;  but  in  regard 
to  form,  the  words  in  which  it  was  conveyed  left  something  wanting, 
Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  Dominum  vivificantem ,  qui  ex  Patre  procediu 
Although  both  East  and  West  were  quite  at  one  in  regard  to  ortho¬ 
doxy,  yet  their  formulas  were  not  the  same.  In  the  East  they  spoke 
of  the  procession  ex  Patre  per  F ilium ;  in  the  West,  they  called  it 
processio  ex  Patre  Filioque . 

The  great  difficulty  arose  when  the  two  monks,  Egibald  and  Felix, 
returned  from  the  court  of  Charlemagne  to  their  monastery  situated 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  added  the  Filioque  to  the  Creed  in  the 
Mass,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country.  Treated  as  heretics 
on  this  point  by  a  certain  John,  a  monk  of  Saint-Sabas  near  Jerusalem, 
and  even  persecuted  by  the  Easterns,  they  appealed  against  them  to 
the  customs  of  the  Latin  Church.  They  even  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  Leo  III  (795-816),  drawing  his  attention  to  what  was  the 
practice  in  the  Imperial  chapel  of  Charlemagne,  and  praying  him  to 
have  the  question  examined.  The  Pope  called  on  Charlemagne  to 
defend  the  monks  against  their  aggressors,  and  added  the  following  pro¬ 
fession  :  Credimus  Spiritum  a  Patre  et  a  Filio  aequaliter  procedentem . 

By  order  of  the  Emperor,  learned  men  were  set  to  work  to  make 
researches  among  the  Fathers  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  their 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  also  required  Theodulph, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  compose  a  work  on  the  subject,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  treatise  De  Spiritu  Sancto .  A  Council  assembled  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  809  approved  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  ex 
Patre  Filioque  and  the  addition  of  Filioque  to  the  creed.  Moreover, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  letter  written  in  the  name 
of  Charlemagne  praying  him  to  approve  their  two-fold  decision. 
Leo  declared  their  doctrine  to  be  in  absolute  conformity  with 
Catholic  teaching,  yet,  for  reasons  unknown,  dissuaded  them  from 
making  the  addition  to  the  creed.  The  Western  Churches  for  the 
most  part  continued  as  before  to  recite  and  sing  the  Filioque  in  the 
creed,  a  practice  later  to  be  taken  up  by  Rome  itself  when  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  feared.* 

*  Cf.  Hedde,  Vol.  I,  p.  360,  and  Marion,  Vol.  II,  p.  170. 
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Controversy  on  the  Eucharist* — From  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
the  Christian  world  had  been  unanimous  in  its  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  first 
controversy  on  the  subject  arose  in  reference  to  certain  expressions 
made  use  of  by  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  learned  and  saintly  monk,  and 
afterwards  Abbot,  of  Corbie  (844-851),  in  his  treatise  De  corpore  et 
sanguine  Domini ♦  The  question  to  which  these  expressions  gave  rise 
was  not  in  regard  to  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  under  the  appearances 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  only  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  He  is 
present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  his  treatment  of  the  sacred 
mystery,  Radbert  was  perfectly  orthodox  ;  yet  his  words,  “  Non 
alia  plane  (caro),  quam  quae  nata  est  de  Maria  et  passa  in  cruce  et 
resurrexit  de  sepulcro”  gave  offence  to  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
since  the  words  might  be  taken  to  signify  an  absolute  identity,  both 
in  substance  and  appearance,  of  the  Body  of  Christ  born  of  Mary, 
with  the  Body  of  Christ  present  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Radbert 
vehemently  disclaimed  the  false  meaning  attributed  to  his  words* 

His  opponents  belonged  to  two  classes  ;  there  were  the  orthodox, 
who  criticised  his  expression  as  being  open  to  a  mistaken  construction, 
for  example,  some  might  regard  the  visible  species  as  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  and  there  were  those  whose  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  were  erroneous. 

To  the  first  class  belonged  Raban  Maur,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Abbot 
Egilo  of  Priim,  opposed  the  so-called  “  Capharna'itic  ”  views  of 
Radbert,  viz.,  that  the  visible  species  would  be  the  Body  of  Christ, 
by  asserting  that  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  in 
reality  ( naturaliter )  identical  with  the  Body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  different  from  it  in  regard  to  form  and  appearance  (specialiter)* 
Ratramnus  also,  who  was  himself  a  monk  of  Corbie,  writing  in 
support  of  this  view,  distinguishes  in  Christ  a  presence  falling  under 
the  senses ,  and  a  sacramental  presence,  thus  making  a  formal  difference 
between  the  physical  and  the  eucharistic  Body  of  our  Lord. 

Other  opponents  of  Radbert  gave  expression  to  heretical  views. 
Scotus  Erigena,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
controversy,  without  expressly  denying  the  Real  Presence,  speaks  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  as  but  a  symbol  and  memorial  of  Christ, 
Memoria  Corporis  ChristL  His  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  was  con¬ 
demned  in  1050,  at  the  Synod  of  Vercelli. 

Gerbert,  later  Pope  Sylvester  II,  in  a  masterly  treatise  in  which  he 
drew  attention  to  the  different  opinions  championed  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  defended  the  doctrine  of  Radbert,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  it  clear  that  between  him  and  his  orthodox  opponents  no  actual 
difference  existed. 

Heresy  of  Berengarius  (c.  1000-1088). — In  the  above  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  Eucharist,  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  not  the  object  of  discussion,  but  this  was  to  become  the 
real  point  at  issue  in  the  controversy  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
first  Christian  teacher  and  writer  who  can,  with  any  degree  of 
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certainty,  be  said  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
was  Berengarius  of  Tours,  He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius 
Radbert,  and  set  himself  to  defend  Scotus  Erigena,  Rejecting,  it  is 
said,  the  Real  Presence,  he  taught  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  after 
consecration  possessed  merely  a  sanctifying  efficacy  according  to  the 
faith  of  the  individual.  Others  hold  that  he  taught,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  Impanation,  which,  while  admitting  the 
Real  Presence,  maintains  that  the  substance  of  the  Bread  is  not 
destroyed,  but  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  present  by  a  union  with  the 
Bread, 

Warned  by  two  of  his  former  fellow-students  of  the  novelty  of  his 
doctrine,  which,  they  said,  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  the  now  common  report  that  he  had  broken  with 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  Berengarius,  nevertheless,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  friendly  monitions.  And  when,  in  1049,  he  learnt  that  Lan- 
franc,  then  Prior  of  Bee,  had  drawn  up  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Scotus  Erigena,  he  wrote  to  the  Prior  a  letter  in  which  he  defended 
Scotus,  and  set  forth  his  own  heretical  views  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  Leo  IX,  and 
the  errors  of  Berengarius,  together  with  those  of  Scotus,  were  con¬ 
demned  at  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Vercelli,  in  1050.  Still  he  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  orthodoxy  of  his  doctrine. 

At  length,  in  1054,  at  a  Synod  held  at  Tours,  with  Hildebrand  as 
papal  legate,  he  showed  himself  willing  to  renounce  his  errors,  and 
signed  a  profession  of  faith  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  44  Bread 
and  Wine  after  consecration  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ”  : 
Panis  et  vinum  post  consecrationem  sunt  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi . 
Yet  more  than  once  again  he  recanted  and  signed  other  confessions 
of  faith,  till,  summoned  to  Rome  by  Hildebrand,  now  Pope  Gregory 
VII,  he  subscribed,  on  oath,  the  formula : 44  The  bread  of  the  altar  is, 
after  consecration,  the  true  Body  of  Christ,  the  same  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  died  on  the  Cross,  and  which  now  is 
seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven.”  In  spite  of  this 
solemn  declaration,  he  continued  to  teach  as  before,  but,  after  being 
again  summoned  before  a  Council  held  at  Bordeaux  in  1080,  he 
retracted,  and  remained  orthodox  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1088,  at  peace  with  the  Church.  The  error,  which  he  had 
worked  so  persistently  to  spread,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  made  but 
little  progress,  and  soon  completely  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  GREEK  SCHISM— ITS  FORESHADOWINGS— 

PHOTIUS  (863) 

Synopsis  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Schism, — Its  natural 
tendency  from  the  days  of  Constantine ;  its  first,  but  short-lived 
appearance  under  Acacius  (485) ;  its  bold  manifestation  under 
Photius  (863) ;  its  completion  and  confirmation  under  Michael 
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Cerularius  (1053) ;  its  spread  from  Constantinople  to  the  Russian 
Church.* 

Many  causes  combined  to  bring  about  the  schism  of  the  Greek 
Church,  that  great  schism  which,  brought  to  a  head  by  Photius  and 
actually  completed  under  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  produced 
such  baneful  results,  and  was  the  cause  of  such  political,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  loss  both  to  the  East  and  the  West. 

Some  of  these  causes  were  indeed  natural ;  such  as  the  great 
diversity  of  character  that  at  all  times  existed  between  the  practical 
Roman  and  the  theoretical  Greek.  Then  there  was  the  dissimilarity 
of  language.  And  if  the  Eastern  bishops  looked  down  upon  their 
brethren  of  the  West  for  their  want  of  culture,  they  themselves  were 
despised  for  their  base  subservience  to  the  Emperors.  Nor  could  the 
Pope  be  unmindful  of  the  many  heretical  patriarchs  who  had  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  of  their 
unjust  usurpation  of  papal  rights  over  the  province  of  Illyrium  during 
the  Iconoclast  controversy. 

Conjoined  with  the  above  were  many  accidental  causes ;  such  as 
the  political  division  of  the  Empire  into  those  two  parts  which  later 
corresponded  with  the  races  who  spoke  Latin  and  those  who  spoke 
Greek.  Then  came  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Acci¬ 
dental  causes,  too,  were  to  be  found  in  the  differences  that  existed 
in  religious  rites  and  discipline,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  state  of  religious  science  in  the  East 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  West. 

There  was  another  very  potent  cause,  called  by  modern  authors 
Byzantinism,  or  that  suspicion  of,  and  hostility  towards,  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  engendered  by  a  false  idea  of 
national  independence,  and  carefully  cultivated  by  ambitious  men 
for  their  own  power  and  advancement.  Its  chief  propagators  in  the 
Greek  Church  were  the  body  of  bishops  whom  the  Emperor  kept  at 
his  beck  and  call,  and  who  formed  the  assembly  which,  in  time,  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Permanent  Synod,  and  which  has  survived  to  our 
own  days.  It  soon  came  to  regard  itself  as  the  Imperial  agent  in 
matters  spiritual. 

But  the  Great  Schism  really  began  with  the  rise  of  Constantine's 
new  city  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The  transference  of  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople  had,  as  one  of  its  greatest  results, 
the  gaining  of  temporal  power  by  the  Popes  in  the  West  and  their 
loss  of  spiritual  power  in  the  East.  If  Photius  and  Cerularius  were 
able  to  sever  the  last  bonds  which  connected  the  East  with  the  West, 
it  was  because  the  process  of  sundering  had  begun  under  Constantine 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  his  supporters,  in  the  war 
which  they  waged,  through  court  influence,  on  the  Council  of  Nice, 
on  St  Athanasius,  and  on  the  Popes  who  gave  him  their  support. 

Anxious  to  become  the  first  ecclesiastics  in  the  Empire,  the  Bishops 
of  Byzantium,  now  become  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  with 
precedence  over  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem, 
*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  639  ;  Mann,  St  Nicholas  I,  p.  20  sqq . 
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did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  their  spiritual  prerogatives  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  the  support  he  was  generally  ready  to 
extend  to  them.  The  clergy  of  Constantinople,  too,  partly  through 
jealousy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  partly  to  curry  favour  with  their 
own  Patriarch,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  their  support  to  his  ambitious 
aims. 

We  have  already  seen  the  severance  of  communication  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  owing  to  the  schism  of  Acacius, 
which  lasted  from  484  to  519,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  which, 
after  his  death,  was  probably  more  apparent  than  real. 

John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went  far  to  renew 
the  schismatical  pretensions  of  Acacius.  At  a  Synod  presided  over 
by  him  at  Constantinople  in  589,  he  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch,  and,  claiming  the  same  rights  over  the  East  as  the  Pope 
possessed  over  the  West,  proceeded  to  pass  judgement  on  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Although  his  pretensions  were  condemned  by 
Pelagius  II,  and  the  acts  of  the  Synod  declared  null,  yet,  supported 
as  he  was  by  the  Emperor,  he  refused  to  give  up  his  assumed  title. 
When  Gregory  the  Great  became  Pope,  he  also  refused  to  recognise 
John's  claim,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  Popes  themselves 
rejoice  to  be  styled  **  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God." 

Yet  again,  at  the  Council  in  Trullo,  we  have  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Greeks  was  ever  in  the  direction  of  that  schism, 
which  was  eventually  to  separate  the  East  from  the  West.  Its  canons, 
which  sanctioned  many  things  condemned  by  the  Western  Church, 
were  sent  for  confirmation  to  the  Pope,  only  to  meet  with  a 
determined  refusal. 

Photius  and  Pope  St  Nicholas  I. — After  the  death  of  St  Metho¬ 
dius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St  Ignatius  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacant  See.  He  was  of  royal  descent,  being  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  I,  and  was  famed  for  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  ruled  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care  ;  but  his  attempt 
to  purify  the  morals  of  the  Court  naturally  brought  him  into  disfavour 
with  the  higher  powers. 

In  840,  Theodora,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  act  as  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  young  son  Michael  III ;  but  when  Michael  was 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  induced  by  Bardas,  his  maternal 
uncle,  to  declare  the  regency  at  an  end,  and  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Bardas  possessed  a  great  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  the  youthful  Emperor,  who,  though  so  young,  had  already 
begun  to  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  the  most  degrading  vices. 
He  encouraged  him  in  his  vile  habits  of  drink,  of  associating  with 
stablemen,  and  of  every  kind  of  buffoonery,  and  caused  him  to  spend 
his  time  in  feasting,  in  degrading  shows,  and  in  caricaturing  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  of  Christian  worship.  Bardas  was  next  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and,  as  Caesar,  became  the  Emperor's  chief 
adviser. 

It  was  the  lust  of  Bardas  that  became  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
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downfall  of  Ignatius,  and  of  the  severance  of  the  East  from  the  West. 
To  the  great  scandal  of  all,  he  repudiated  his  lawful  wife  to  form  an 
unlawful  connection  with  Assandra,  his  young  daughter-in-law, 
who  had  but  recently  been  left  a  widow.  On  account  of  such  glar¬ 
ingly  scandalous  conduct  Bardas  was  publicly  denied  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  altar  on  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany  857.  For  this  refusal  he  vowed  to  have  his  revenge  even 
to  the  extent  of  ruining  Ignatius  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  So  as 
to  be  left  with  a  freer  hand,  Bardas  advised  the  young  Michael  to 
have  his  mother  and  his  sister  removed  from  the  Court,  and  forced  to 
enter  a  convent ;  but  when  Ignatius  was  required  to  perform  the 
veiling  ceremony,  he  pointedly  refused,  alleging  as  his  reason  that 
the  parties  were  not  free  agents  ;  and  for  his  refusal  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor.  Thus  far  the  cunning  design 
of  Bardas  was  having  its  effect. 

A  trumped-up  and  groundless  charge  of  conspiracy  was  then 
brought  against  Ignatius,  who  was  accused,  without  a  jot  of  evidence, 
of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor.  He  was 
nevertheless  declared  guilty,  deposed  from  his  sacred  office,  and 
banished  to  the  wretched  Isle  of  Terebinth  (857).  Bardas,  now  the 
real  ruler  of  the  Empire,  set  himself  to  find  a  successor  to  Ignatius, 
one  who  would  prove  himself  a  willing  instrument,  and  on  whose 
support  he  could  confidently  rely. 

His  choice  fell  on  Photius,  a  layman  of  illustrious  birth  and  con¬ 
nected,  through  the  marriage  of  his  uncle,  with  the  imperial  family. 
He  had  acted  as  secretary  during  the  regency ;  was  probably  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  his  age  and  his  literary  attainments  were  of  the 
highest ;  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds ;  but  his  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  favour  of  Bardas  was  his  fixed  opposition  to  Ignatius. 
Within  the  short  space  of  a  week  he  received  all  the  Holy  Orders,  in¬ 
cluding  episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  Asbestas,  the 
deposed  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  was  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Ignatius.  Many  of  the  bishops,  through  fear  or  favour  or  both, 
meanly  submitted  to  the  change,  while  others  steadfastly  remained 
true  to  the  cause  of  their  only  lawful  Patriarch  Ignatius.  Yet  all  who 
remained  faithful  were  subjected  to  the  bitterest  persecution. 

Every  artifice  was  employed  to  induce  Ignatius  formally  to  resign 
his  See.  He  was  even  submitted  to  the  most  abject  cruelties  both 
of  body  and  mind,  but  no  inhuman  treatment  could  wring  from  him 
the  word  that  by  his  torturers  could  be  construed  into  resignation. 
Seeing  that  nothing  could  avail  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  resolve, 
his  enemies  began  to  beat  about  for  other  means  of  justifying  their 
conduct.  To  strengthen  his  position  and  to  give  a  tone  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  approval  to  his  usurped  dignity,  Photius  called  a  Synod  at 
Constantinople,  which,  obedient  to  his  will,  deposed  Ignatius  as 
a  conspirator  against  the  State,  and  as  having  been  irregularly 
elected  and  consecrated,  charges  as  false  as  they  were  barefaced  and 
cruel.  What  he  had  failed  to  secure  by  violence  at  home  he  would 
next  try  to  gain  by  craft  from  abroad.  At  his  bidding  the  Council 
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drew  up  a  letter  for  the  Pope  in  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
Ignatius,  infirm  and  feeling  the  weight  of  years,  had  voluntarily 
laid  down  his  burden  of  office,  and  that  the  Patriarchal  dignity  had 
been  forced  upon  Photius,  who,  after  a  determined  opposition,  had 
felt  himself  compelled,  however  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  a 
dignity  from  which  there  seemed  no  escape.  Confirmation  of  the 
election  by  the  Pope  was  all  that  was  now  needed.  To  work  the 
same  purpose,  the  Court  also  sent  an  embassy  laden  with  rich  pre¬ 
sents  to  Pope  Nicholas,  and  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  request¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Father  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople  to  inquire 
into  certain  troubles  that  had  naturally  followed  the  resignation  of 
Ignatius  and  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  forces  that  were  still  at 
work  in  regard  to  the  Iconoclast  heresy. 

But  Nicholas,  though  till  now  ignorant  of  the  crafty  ways  of 
Photius,  became  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right.  Yet  he  decided 
to  send  as  his  legates  two  bishops,  Rodoald  and  Zachary,  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  orders  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
position  of  affairs  and  then  report  thereon  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
In  the  meantime  Photius  was  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  layman  pure 
and  simple.  They  were  the  bearers  also  of  two  letters,  one  for 
Photius,  another  for  the  Emperor. 

The  legates,  however,  proved  unfaithful  to  their  charge.  Won 
over  to  the  party  of  Photius  by  trickery,  by  threats,  and  by  rich 
presents,  they  favoured  the  cause  of  the  intruder,  and  at  a  Council  of 
318  bishops,  nominally  presided  over  by  them,  they  confirmed  the 
deposition  of  Ignatius  and  pronounced  Photius  to  be  the  rightful 
Patriarch  (86 1).  Because  he  would  not  willingly  abdicate,  in  spite 
of  the  cruel  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  Ignatius  was  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  in  mockery  robed  in  his  pontificals,  only  to 
be  immediately  stripped  of  them  as  a  sign  of  his  deposition.  He 
persisted,  however,  in  appealing  to  Rome,  saying  :  **  Such  judges  as 
you  I  do  not  recognise.  I  appeal  to  the  Pope  ;  gladly  will  I  submit 
to  his  judgement." 

On  the  return  of  the  legates  to  Rome,  they  were  accompanied  by 
Leo,  a  secretary  of  state,  as  the  bearer  of  letters  to  Nicholas  from 
Photius  and  the  Emperor.  In  his  own  letter  the  Emperor  informs 
the  Pope  of  the  Council  held  at  Constantinople,  and  the  deposition 
of  Ignatius  by  virtue  of  its  decrees  and  the  consent  of  the  papal 
legates,  and  asks  for  the  Pope's  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council. 

But  Nicholas  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  Learning  that  the 
legates  had  grossly  exceeded  their  powers,  he  declared  them  excom¬ 
municated  and  ignored  their  acts.  In  the  meantime  there  arrived  in 
Rome  the  Archimandrite  Theognostus,  in  disguise,  the  secret  mes¬ 
senger  of  Ignatius,  who  came  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  him,  con¬ 
taining  a  full  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Council,  and  his  appeal  to 
the  Apostolic  See.  In  863,  Nicholas  summoned  a  Council  in  which 
he  solemnly  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  includ¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  and  the  elevation  of  Photius,  condemned 
the  intruder  and  his  associates,  and  declared  Ignatius  to  be  the  only 
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true  and  rightful  Patriarch,  The  sentence  so  justly  passed  upon  him 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  Photius,  who  from  this  time  persecuted 
with  greater  violence  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  him. 

In  his  endeavours  to  bring  matters  to  a  peaceful  conclusion,  the 
Pope  summoned  the  two  parties  to  Rome,  but  the  only  answer  he 
received  from  Photius  was  a  letter  through  the  Emperor  Michael 
full  of  the  most  virulent  abuse.  As  to  Ignatius,  he  sought  refuge 
from  his  enemies  by  concealing  himself  in  the  forests,  and  by  passing 
from  island  to  island  and  from  one  monastery  to  another,  till,  in 
consequence  of  a  long-continued  and  terrifying  earthquake,  which 
was  taken  by  the  people  generally  as  a  sign  of  God's  favour  for  their 
late  Patriarch  and  of  wrath  against  his  enemies  and  the  Capital,  he 
was  suffered  to  return  to  Constantinople  and  pass  his  days  in  peace. 

Photius  was  now  meditating  a  deep  revenge  when  an  apparently 
accidental  circumstance  came  to  add  fuel  to  his  resentment  towards 
Rome,  and  to  give  him  a  further  pretext  for  carrying  out  the  schis- 
matical  schemes  on  which  his  mind  was  bent.  This  was  brought 
about  through  a  recent  action  of  the  Pope,  who,  at  the  request  of 
King  Bogoris,  had  sent  Roman  missionaries  into  Bulgaria,  and  had 
given  his  consent  to  a  further  request  of  the  king  to  the  effect  that 
his  kingdom  should  be  united  with  the  Roman  rather  than  with  the 
Byzantine  patriarchate.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Nicholas  sent 
his  famous  Responsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorum  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Bulgarian  converts,  and  that  Bogoris  dismissed  from  his  kingdom  all 
other  missionaries,  not  even  excepting  the  Greeks  from  whom 
originally  they  had  received  the  faith. 

Photius  was  naturally  greatly  annoyed  at  this.  Anxious  to  preserve 
his  authority  over  Illyrium,  he  sent  priests  into  that  country,  whom 
he  empowered  to  administer  confirmation  with  chrism  blessed  by 
himself.  The  Roman  legates  there  were  opposed  to  such  a  practice. 
They  objected  to  the  use  of  chrism  that  had  been  blessed  by  an 
intruder  into  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  by  simple  priests. 

Photius  was  furious.  The  East  henceforth  was  to  resound  with 
the  story  of  the  supposed  wrongs  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  to  his  denouncement  of  the  wickedness  and  heresies  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  a  Council,  at 
which  he  had  the  presumption  formally  to  depose  and  excom¬ 
municate  the  Pope,  to  drag  down  the  authority  of  the  successors  of 
St  Peter,  and  to  claim  for  his  own  patriarchal  throne  universal 
supremacy. 

The  same  letter  which  summoned  his  Council  was  an  encyclical 
from  44  Photius,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
the  New  Rome,  and  oecumenical  patriarch,"  addressed  to  the 
Oriental  bishops,  and  detailing  and  denouncing  the  44  errors  ”  of 
the  Latin  Church.  That  Church,  he  pointed  out,  observed  Saturday 
as  a  fast-day  ;  it  shortened  by  a  week  the  fast  of  Lent ;  it  imposed 
celibacy  on  priests  who  had  been  married  before  their  ordination ; 
it  required  that  confirmation  be  administered  by  bishops  only,  and 
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would  not  acknowledge  confirmation  given  by  a  priest ;  it  had  even 
perverted  the  Creed  by  the  addition  of  Filioque .  The  great  object  of 
Photius'  Encyclical  letter  was  evidently  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  Rome,  and  to  have  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
recognised  as  the  only  Pope  in  the  East* 

CHAPTER  XLVIII 

EIGHTH  (OECUMENICAL  COUNCIL— CONSUMMATION 
OF  THE  SCHISM  BY  MICHAEL  CERULARIUS 

But  other  events  were  moving  quickly  in  the  East,  events  which  not 
only  set  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  Photius,  but  proved  his  undoing. 

Basil,  a  Macedonian,  a  groom  in  the  Emperor's  stables,  won  the 
favour  of  his  royal  master  by  his  unwonted  skill  in  taming  an  unruly 
Arab  steed  which  hitherto  had  defied  all  the  attempts  of  the  most 
daring  riders  to  mount  him.  Upon  the  spot,  Basil  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  chief  groom  of  the  palace,  and  very  soon  after  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  honourable  rank  of  chamberlain  ;  but  Bardas,  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  brawny  upstart,  and  not  without  feelings  of  jealousy, 
resolved  to  bar  his  way  to  further  honours.  Basil's  keen  eye  detected 
this,  and  he  resolved  on  the  removal  of  the  obstacle.  He  easily 
convinced  the  Emperor  that  Bardas,  not  content  to  hold  the  second 
position  in  the  state,  was  aiming  at  supreme  power,  and,  to  attain  his 
end,  was  even  ready  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  bene¬ 
factor.  Resolved  on  forestalling  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  Caesar, 
who  was  altogether  unsuspicious  of  danger,  Michael  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated  in  his  very  presence,  although  pleading  for  his  life 
to  be  spared.  We  next  see  Basil  associated  with  Michael  as  joint 
Emperor  of  the  East. 

Thus  far  all  went  well  with  Photius,  who  found  in  Basil  a  patron 
to  his  liking  ;  but  the  next  year  (867)  brought  a  great  change  in  its 
train.  Basil,  understanding  that  Michael  was  determined  secretly 
to  get  rid  of  him,  resolved  to  outwit  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.  His  first  act  of  importance  as  sole  Emperor  was  to  banish 
Photius,  the  intruded  patriarch,  to  the  monastery  of  Scepe,  and  to 
recall  from  exile  the  much-tried  Ignatius.  The  holy  confessor  was 
at  once  reinstated  on  the  Patriarchal  throne,  and  word  of  what  had 
taken  place  sent  to  Rome ;  but  Nicholas  I  was  dead  before  the 
Emperor's  messengers  reached  the  Holy  City  (867).  On  receipt 
of  the  letter  conveying  the  tidings,  Hadrian  II,  the  successor  of  St 
Nicholas,  convoked  a  Synod  at  Rome  in  which  he  annulled  the 
decrees  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Photius  named  above. 

The  Eighth  (Ecumenical  Council  (869). — It  was  with  the 
advice  of  Ignatius  that  Basil  wrote  to  the  Pope,  not  only  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  but  at  the  same  time  to  pray  him  to  summon 
a  General  Council  to  settle  many  matters  still  in  dispute,  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  the  conduct  of  Photius. 
Hadrian  (867-872)  graciously  consented  to  Basil's  request,  and  sent 
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three  legates  to  preside  in  his  name  over  what  was  to  be  the  Eighth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  or  the  Fourth  of  Constantinople* 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  Hadrian  to  his  delegates  was  this, 
that  before  any  deliberation  be  allowed  to  take  place,  the  attendant 
prelates  must  first  be  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of 
Photius  as  already  definitely  judged  by  the  Holy  See.  The  Council 
agreed  to  accept  the  letters  of  Hadrian,  gave  its  confirmation  to  the 
decrees  of  the  previous  General  Councils,  passed  sentence  of  deposi¬ 
tion  on  the  still  obstinate  Photius,  and  declared  Ignatius  to  be  the 
lawful  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  acts  of  the  Council  after¬ 
wards  received  the  confirmation  of  Hadrian. 

Soon  after  the  Council  was  over,  a  conference  was  held  between 
Hadrian's  legates  and  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  patriarchs  and  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  to  decide  as 
to  which  patriarchate  Bulgaria  really  belonged,  that  of  Rome  or  that 
of  Constantinople.  In  recent  days  the  Bulgarians,  by  a  change  of 
front,  and  for  some  reason  unknown,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
attached  once  again  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Their 
request  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace.  Although  Ignatius  took  no  active  part  in  the  deliberations, 
yet,  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  he  claimed  metro¬ 
politan  rights  over  Bulgaria,  which  country,  from  that  time,  in  spite 
of  Hadrian's  protests,  continued  to  remain  under  the  See  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Both  Hadrian  and  his  successor,  John  VIII,  protested 
against  the  conduct  of  Bogoris,  the  Bulgarian  prince,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  Ignatius  with  deposition  and  excommunication  if  he 
persisted  in  his  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria.  But  the  threat 
was  never  carried  into  effect,  for  when  John's  legates  arrived  at 
Constantinople  Ignatius  was  dead. 

Now  Photius,  although  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  exiled, 
was  not  left  altogether  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  his  restless  and 
fertile  mind  still  continued  to  plot  mischief  and  work  his  own  selfish 
ends.  In  his  enforced  retreat  he  was  busy  preparing  an  imaginary 
genealogy,  in  which  he  had  set  himself  to  prove  that  Basil,  far  from 
being  the  mere  adventurer  he  was  on  all  sides  supposed  to  be,  not 
only  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  but  was  actually  descended  from 
Tiridates,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Armenia.  All  this  was  very 
flattering  to  Basil,  who  summoned  Photius  to  his  side  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  supposed  research  and  discovery.  Among  the 
arts  and  accomplishments  possessed  by  Photius,  the  art  of  pleasing 
he  could  ever  turn  to  good  account ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  working  on  the  personal  curiosity  and  vanity  of 
Basil,  but  he  so  entered  again  into  his  good  graces,  that  we  next  see 
him  re-established  on  the  Patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople, 
now  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  Ignatius  (877). 

Shortly  afterwards  there  arrived  at  Constantinople  legates  from 
Rome,  bearers  of  the  threatening  letters  to  Ignatius  ;  but  when  they 
found  that  he  was  no  more,  they  refused  to  hold  communication  with 
Photius,  whom  they  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  usurper.  He, 
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however,  wrote  to  the  Pope  begging  him  not  to  oppose  his  claim 
to  the  Patriarchal  throne,  a  request  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  Emperor  as  well  as  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs. 

Deceived  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  false  patriarch,  and  looking 
upon  his  position  in  the  light  of  an  accomplished  fact,  he  gave  a 
conditional  consent,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  what  he  did 
was  purely  by  way  of  indulgence.  For  reasons  of  policy,  he  agreed 
to  recognise  Photius  as  Patriarch,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should,  in  a  public  Synod,  acknowledge  his  former  wrongs,  and 
apologise  for  the  scandal  his  conduct  had  given  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  should  abstain  from  exercising  any  authority  whatever  over  the 
Bulgarian  Church.  He,  moreover,  sent  legates  to  Constantinople 
to  see  to  the  exact  carrying  out  of  this  decree  of  indulgence. 

The  wily  patriarch  had  recourse  to  his  old  arts  of  deception. 
Before  summoning  the  required  Council,  not  only  had  he  succeeded 
in  outwitting  the  Papal  legates,  but  he  had  completely  won  them  over 
to  his  own  views.  He  himself  presided  over  the  Council,  and  read 
the  Pope's  letters,  which  he  had  previously  translated  into  Greek  and 
falsified.  The  Council  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Eighth  General  Council, 
approved  the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchal  See,  and  con¬ 
demned  all  additions  to  the  Creed,  and  consequently  the  Filioque . 
The  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Pope  were  thus  completely  set  aside. 

When  news  of  what  had  been  done  reached  the  Pope,  he  at  once 
sent  letters  of  protest  to  Constantinople ;  but  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  his  legate  there  he  was  cast  into  prison.  Hearing  of  the 
indignity  to  which  his  representative  had  been  subjected,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  his  former  legates  had  returned  with  a  false  report  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople,  he  excommunicated  Photius 
as  well  as  the  false  legates. 

Yet  Photius,  sheltered  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Basil, 
whom  he  continued  to  overwhelm  with  flatteries,  confidently  clung 
to  his  See  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
new  Emperor,  Leo  VI,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  in  891.  The  Emperor's  brother,  Peter,  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  See,  and  a  century  and  a  half  was  to  pass  before  the  schism, 
now  apparently  at  rest  but  still  only  latent,  was  to  burst  out  afresh 
and  reach  its  full  completion  under  Michael  Cerularius  (1043-1058). 

Consummation  of  the  Schism  (1054). — After  the  second  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Photius  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was 
neither  open  war  nor  yet  unbroken  peace  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  was  then  that  the  Patriarchs  Sisinnius  and  Sergius  suc¬ 
cessively  renewed  the  old  accusations,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive 
and  embitter  the  scarcely  slumbering  animosities  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Western  Church.  In  999,  Sergius  even  went  to  the  length 
of  removing  the  name  of  the  Pope  from  the  diptychs,*  In  1024,  the 

*  Lit.  a  tablet  folded  in  two ;  the  double  catalogue  of  deceased  and 
living  bishops  recognised  as  being  in  communion  with  the  Church  and 
commemorated  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
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Emperor,  Basil  II,  and  his  Patriarch,  Eustachius,  sent  to  Rome  to 
try  to  win  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  their  request  that,  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  sphere  of  action,  the  Church  of  Constantinople  be 
styled  (Ecumenical ,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is  called  (Ecumenical  in 
reference  to  the  whole  world  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would 
allow  the  Church  of  Constantinople  to  be  in  the  East  what  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  in  the  whole  world.  His  refusal  naturally  wounded 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  Greeks. 

But  to  come  to  the  days  of  Michael  Cerularius  !  Boldness 
and  ambition  formed  the  moving  spirit  of  Michael ;  learning  was 
not  among  his  accomplishments,  yet  it  was  under  him  as  patriarch 
that  the  final  separation  and  lasting  enmity  of  the  East  and  the  West 
were  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Rome  and  Roman  ways  were 
his  pet  aversion ;  the  Pope  must  be  humbled  at  all  costs.  The 
44  errors  ”  alleged  by  Photius  against  Rome  were  trumped  up  again, 
and  given  to  the  world  as  a  new  discovery,  while  a  further  list  of  his 
own  invention  was  added  to  the  number ;  for  example,  he  laid  it 
to  the  charge  of  the  Latins  that  they  used  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Mass ;  that  they  fasted  on  Saturdays ;  that  they  ate  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  animals  that  had  been  strangled  ;  that  in  Lent  they  omitted 
the  Alleluia .  Not  content  with  mere  reproaches,  he  even  went  to 
the  length  of  driving  from  their  monasteries  all  the  Latin  monks, 
and  closing  the  Latin  churches  of  those  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Greek  rite. 

Pope  St  Leo  IX  became  aware  of  what  was  passing,  through 
a  letter  from  Cerularius  to  John  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  a  copy  of  which 
letter,  translated  into  Latin,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pope. 
He  forthwith  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Cerularius  and  despatched 
legates  to  Constantinople.  The  legates  were  honourably  received 
by  the  Emperor,  Constantine  IX,  but  the  haughty  Cerularius  would 
hold  no  communication  whatever  with  them,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  forbid  them  to  celebrate  Mass.  Finding  their  hopes  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  happy  issue  altogether  vain,  they  deposited  on  the  high 
altar  of  St  Sophia  a  sentence  of  excommunication  and  deposition 
against  Cerularius  and  his  adherents,  and  took  their  departure  for 
Rome.  Their  action  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Pope. 

Still  bent  on  embittering  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  irrevocably 
against  the  Latins,  Cerularius  next  called  together  a  Synod  in  which 
it  was  decreed  that  the  Pope's  name  be  erased  from  the  diptychs 
and  the  Pope  himself  excommunicated. 

This  done,  he  next  set  himself  deliberately  to  the  task  of  turning 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs  against  Rome.  Ignorance  or 
jealousy  of  Rome,  the  power  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
community  of  civil  and  religious  customs  or  of  language,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  induced  most  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  rulers 
of  the  East,  one  after  another,  so  far  to  range  themselves  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  Rome.  Antioch,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Jerusalem  followed  first  the  lead  of  the  City  by  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  then  its  example.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  having 
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refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  whom  they 
had  ever  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  Church,  they  would  long  pay 
court  to  one  who,  like  themselves,  was  but  an  inferior  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  was,  indeed,  originally  a  much  less  im¬ 
portant  member  than  they  themselves  were.  Severed  from  their 
head,  they  soon  severed  themselves  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
one  another.* 

At  the  time  probably  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  thought  of  regarding 
the  events  of  1054  as  the  foundation  on  which  a  final  schism  was  to 
be  built.  Other  schisms  had  arisen,  and  had  been  healed,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  excommunication  of  the  patriarch ;  but  not  so  this  one. 
Although  the  Emperor,  Comnenus,  unable  to  endure  the  presump¬ 
tion  and  domineering  spirit  of  Cerularius,  banished  him  to  the  island 
of  Proconnesus,  where  he  died  the  same  year  (1059),  yet  his  disgrace 
and  death,  which  resembled  so  much  the  fate  of  Photius,  failed  to 
bring  about  any  perceptible  change  in  the  situation.  To  Cerularius, 
and  to  him  alone,  must  be  ascribed  the  consummation  of  the  great 
Greek  Schism.  Every  subsequent  attempt  at  reunion,  writes  Mgr. 
Mann,  served  to  prove  to  sad  demonstration  that  the  die  had  been 
irrevocably  cast,  and  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Michael  Cerularius 
which  had  finally  thrown  it. 

CHAPTER  XL  IX 

TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPES 

The  Vatican  Treaty  of  1929,  by  which  the  Pope  was  recognised  as 
King  in  his  own  right,  and  assigned  the  Vatican  State  as  an  undis¬ 
puted  possession  over  which  he  was  to  hold  sovereign  sway,  was  not 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  Italy,  but  the  partial  and  tardy  restoration 
of  what  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  in  1870,  after  the  forcible 
entry  into  Rome  of  the  Italian  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  Temporal  Power  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fact .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  Dr.  Mann,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  days  of  Gregory  II  (71 5-731),  Rome  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  independent  of  the  Emperors  and  subject  to  the  Popes, 
a  fact  supported  by  an  abundance  of  evidence  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  alike.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  from  the  days  of  Gregory 
II  there  has  existed  a  real  sovereignty,  unquestioned,  and  bearing 
on  it  the  sanction  of  prescriptive  right  extending  over  many  centuries. 
For  this  reason,  even  if  for  nothing  else,  history  must  ever  stigmatise 
the  Piedmontese  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  as  sacrilegious  and 
criminal.  But  the  original  title  of  the  Papacy  to  sovereign  power  was 
the  deliberate  and  legitimate  choice  of  the  people,  sanctioned  by  the 
Donations,  equally  legitimate,  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne. 

Yet  not  all  at  once  in  the  eighth  century  did  this  full  independent 
civil  power  come  to  the  Popes ;  it  was  but  the  natural  result  of 
temporal  authority  gradually  accumulated  in  their  hands,  not  only 

*  See  Mann's  St  Leo  IX,  p.  162. 
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from  the  days  of  Gregory  I  (590-604),  but  even  long  before  his  time, 
authority  wielded  well  and  wisely  for  centuries. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Popes  political  influence, 
and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  conversion  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have 
gone  on  increasing  till  it  finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  full 
temporal  sovereignty  in  the  eighth.  With  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
under  Constantine,  the  Popes  shared  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
powers  and  privileges  given  to  all  bishops,  both  by  him  and  his 
successors ;  they  were  the  recipients  of  the  charitable  donations  of 
the  faithful ;  and  they  played  an  all-important  part  as  the  saviours 
of  Rome  from  destruction,  and  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  bar¬ 
barian  invaders.  44  In  the  decline  of  the  Empire,”  says  Bossuet, 
4t  when  the  Caesars  were  hardly  able  to  defend  the  East,  where  they 
had  shut  themselves  up,  Rome,  abandoned  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  to  the  fury  of  the  Lombards,  and  forced  to  call  upon  the  Franks 
for  protection,  was  constrained  to  withdraw  from  the  Emperors. 
Nor  was  this  decisive  step  taken  until  the  last  degree  of  suffering  and 
want  had  been  endured,  and  when  the  capital  of  the  Empire  was 
looked  upon  by  its  Emperors  as  a  country  cast  off,  and  left  a  prey  to 
every  passing  marauder.”  From  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
others  to  defend  them,  it  was  but  natural  for  the  Popes  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  duchy,  and  just  as  natural 
was  it  for  the  Roman  people  to  recognise  only  those  as  their  rulers  who 
had  proved  themselves  their  sole  preservers.  The  Popes  never 
wished,  nor  did  they  try,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  the  Greek  provinces  in  Italy 
during  the  eighth  century,  brought  as  they  were  face  to  face  with  the 
Lombards,  and  that  it  was  against  this  cruel  and  pitiless  enemy  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  defend,  with  their  lives,  not  only  their 
property,  but  their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Their  rulers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Eastern  Emperors,  either  entirely  disregard  their 
cry  for  assistance  and  protection,  or  despatch  a  force  so  miserably 
small  as  to  make  it  appear  more  a  mockery  than  a  help.  Nay  more, 
the  Emperors  of  those  days  seemed  to  regard  Italy  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  means  of  raising  money. 
To  such  an  extent  were  its  people  ground  down  by  heavy  taxation 
that  the  heartless  exactions  of  their  greedy  masters,  conjoined  with 
their  irritating  and  constant  interference  in  matters  religious,  kept 
Italy  in  a  constant  ferment  of  rebellion.  Have  we  not,  moreover, 
seen  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  summoned,  nay  even  forcibly  compelled, 
to  present  himself  at  Constantinople,  where,  on  occasions,  neither 
his  liberty  nor  his  life  was  held  sacred  ? 

How  different  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Popes  in  regard 
to  these  same  much-tried  provinces  I  They  were  indeed  the  fathers 
of  their  people,  whose  interests  and  welfare  they  had  ever  at  heart, 
and  on  whom  they  freely  bestowed  that  wealth  which  Providence 
seemed  constantly  to  direct  their  way.  They  were,  says  Marion, 
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the  supreme  dispensers  o  heavenly  goods ;  to  the  poor  they  dis¬ 
pensed  material  bread  ;  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  bread  of  truth ; 
often,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  they  succeeded  either  in 
turning  aside  altogether,  or  in  mitigating  to  some  extent,  the  awful 
scourge  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  Thus  it  came  about  thac  Italy 
regarded  them  as  alone  capable  of  defending  its  interests  spiritual 
and  temporal,  its  liberty  and  its  faith.  This  conviction  it  was  that 
furnished  the  right  to  shake  off  the  Byzantine  yoke  in  order  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Papacy  :  one  section  of  the  State,  says  Grotius,  may 
cut  itself  off  from  the  body  when,  unless  it  resort  to  such  a  course,  it 
is  faced  with  nothing  less  than  destruction. 

Writing  of  this  same  period.  Mgr.  Mann  tells  us  that,  with  the 
advent  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  in  568,  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy  was  lost.  To  preserve  Rome  from  the  ferocious 
Lombard,  all  power  in  it  was  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  Popes. 
They  had  to  take  charge  of  its  water  and  corn  supply,  to  raise  and 
pay  troops,  to  repair  its  walls.  And  when,  in  return  for  saving  Rome 
to  the  Empire,  the  people  were  maltreated  and  their  faith  outraged, 
they  would  endure  the  weak  tyranny  of  their  Emperors  no  longer. 
They  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek,  which  oppressed  them,  and 
chose  that  of  the  Popes,  which  was  light.  Thus,  after  two  centuries 
of  what  we  may  describe  as  anarchy  in  Italy,  the  Popes  emerge  as 
rulers  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  it.  The  powerlessness  and 
tyranny  of  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  and  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the 
lust  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  savage  Lombard  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  beneficent  conduct  of  the  Popes  on  the  other,  were  the  true 
cause  of  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  power  in  temporals  by  the  Popes. 
The  day  had  come  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  to  free  himself  for 
ever  from  the  grasp  of  the  Caesaro-papism  of  Byzantium.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  Leo  the  Isaurian  entered  upon  his  senseless  war  against 
image-worship  that  the  last  bonds  which  bound  Italy  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  began  to  snap,  and  the  allegiance  which  till  then  had  been 
paid  to  the  Emperors  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Popes. 

A  further  title  to  temporal  sovereignty  was  the  Donations  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  forming  as  they  do  another  original 
claim  to  the  rightful  possession  of  power,  in  that  they  were  freely 
made  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  make  them.  The  granting  of  them, 
says  Marion,  did  not  trespass  on  the  rights  of  anyone :  not  on  the 
rights  of  the  Lombards,  whose  unjust  aggression  was  acknowledged 
by  all ;  not  on  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  neglect¬ 
ing  all  responsibility  to  defend  the  peninsula  in  not  sending  the 
necessary  forces  to  protect  it,  implicitly  renounced  the  right  to  rule 
over  it ;  nor  yet  on  the  rights  of  Italians  themselves,  who  were 
consenting  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  who,  moreover,  in  calling 
the  Franks  under  Pepin  to  their  aid  by  the  voice  of  the  Popes,  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  authority  beforehand  on  the  supposition  of  victory. 
Acting,  then,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Italians,  Pepin  had  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  the  conquered  territory  and  could  lawfully  bequeath 
it  to  whomsoever  he  had  a  mind. 
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How  useful,  rather  how  necessary,  their  temporal  independence 
is  to  the  Popes  cannot  be  gainsaid*  All  history  goes  to  show  that  it 
is  the  necessary  safeguard  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
authority,  which  is  as  extensive  as  Christendom  itself. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  the  Popes  were 
forced,  for  the  most  part,  to  keep  themselves  hidden  from  view, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  gave  their  lives  as  martyrs 
for  the  faith.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  they  were  made 
the  object  of  continual  vexations  and  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors,  their  sovereigns,  resident  at  Constantinople — 
persecutions  that  more  than  once,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  in  exile  or 
death.  u  The  Avignon  Popes  in  the  fourteenth  century  were,”  says 
Voltaire,  “  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  French  kings,  and  were 
not  in  full  possession  of  that  liberty  so  necessary  for  the  proper 
employment  of  their  authority,  unprotected  as  they  were  by  the 
boundaries  of  their  Italian  States.”  The  harsh  captivity  of  Pius  VII 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  position  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace  from  1870  till  1929,  make  it  clear  once  more  that, 
in  order  to  be  free,  the  Pope  stands  in  need  of  temporal  sovereignty, 
of  States  such  as  those  held  by  him  for  a  thousand  years,  States  at  all 
events  extensive  enough  to  make  his  power  respected  without  making 
it  an  object  of  suspicion  to  other  powers,  or  without  absorbing  his 
time  in  temporal,  to  the  detriment  of  his  spiritual  obligations. 
Were  the  Popes  subject  to  temporal  rulers,  how  could  impartiality 
be  expected  from  them  by  the  Catholic  world  ?  Would  there  not 
always  be  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  powers 
under  which  they  lived  ?  We  have  seen  that  during  the  “  Seventy 
years'  captivity  ”  of  Avignon,  they  were  often  regarded  as  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  kings.  Were  it  not,  too,  for  the  temporal 
freedom  of  the  Popes,  what  guarantee  would  there  be  that  it  was  not 
some  favourite  of  the  dominant  power  that  was  placed  in  the  Chair 
of  Peter  ?  The  Popes  have  often  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
tween  contending  nations ;  but  what  nation  would  ever  dream  of 
appealing  to  them  as  impartial  judges  were  they  the  subjects 
of  another  nation,  however  powerful  ?  The  Pope,  then,  should  be 
subject  to  no  ruler  and  the  guest  of  none  ;  without  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church,  says  Ranke,  he  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  slave 
of  kings  and  princes.* 

Yet  there  are  some  who  pretend  that  the  Popes,  by  the  Donations 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  next 
chapter,  would  have  become,  not  sovereigns,  but  vassals  of  the  donors 
and  of  the  kings  of  France.  This  is  not  so.  The  Popes,  says  Dr. 
Mann,  never  were  the  mere  vassals  of  the  French  king ;  their  authority 
was  at  all  times  complete  and  direct  over  all  their  possessions. 
In  Rome,  in  the  Exarchate  of  the  Pentapolis,  they  were  sovereigns 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  exercised  the  full  rights  of  sover¬ 
eignty. 


*  Cf.  Gilmartin,  Vol.  I,  p.  433. 
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CHAPTER  L 

STORY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES 

To  enable  us  to  get  a  better  and  clearer  grasp  of  the  contents  of 
this  chapter,  it  might  be  well  to  restate,  in  brief,  the  position  of 
Rome  and  Italy  brought  about  by  the  barbarian  invasions*  In 
476,  the  Heruli,  led  by  Odoacer ,  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  last 
of  the  Western  Emperors,  Romulus  Augustus*  Odoacer  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and,  though  himself  an  Arian,  was  tolerant 
of  the  orthodox  Christians* 

His  power  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  who  dethroned  Odoacer,  and  founded  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Ravenna  and  Verona  as  its  chief  towns. 
He  reigned  wellnigh  thirty-three  years  (493-526),  and  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  was,  though  an  Arian,  peacefully  inclined  to¬ 
wards  his  Catholic  subjects* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of 
Theodoric,  the  Emperor  Justinian  sent  into  Italy  two  of  his  most 
able  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  who,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  power  in  the  peninsula  (555).  Italy 
became  a  province  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  was  ruled  by  an 
Exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna  and  held  supreme  civil  and 
military  authority* 

Rome  and  Italy  were  now  at  peace  under  the  protection  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  but  the  peace  was  destined  to  be  but  short-lived*  In  568, 
the  Lombards,  under  the  leadership  of  Alboin,  pouring  into  Italy 
from  the  north-west,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  there  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  with 
Pavia  as  its  capital.  Divided  between  paganism  and  Arianism,  the 
Lombards  united  in  persecuting  the  Catholics,  against  whom  they 
displayed  the  utmost  hatred.  The  condition  of  the  Catholics  was 
rendered  deplorable,  but  much  more  so  on  the  death  of  Alboin. 
The  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  after  lasting  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  brought  to  an  end  by  Charlemagne 
in  774* 

During  the  two  centuries  of  Lombard  rule  in  the  north,  anarchy 
reigned  almost  unchecked  in  the  land,  till,  in  the  end,  the  Popes 
found  themselves  rulers  of  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  a  state 
of  things  that  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  inability  or  inertness 
of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  to  defend  those  who  had  a  right 
to  their  protection  against  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  the  Lombard, 
but  who,  in  their  despair,  looked  to  them  in  vain. 

Meantime  events  were  shaping  in  France  that  were  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects  both  for  Rome  and  for  the  Franks.  The  later 
descendants  of  the  Merovingian  kings  were  much  wanting  in 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of  which  all  real 
power  slipped  or  was  plucked  from  their  feeble  grasp.  It  was  the 
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so-called  44  Mayors  of  the  Palace  ”  that  were  looked  up  to  as  kings, 
and  were  actually  kings  in  all  but  in  name,  possessing  as  they  did 
all  the  kingly  power ;  they  had  control,  too,  over  the  chief  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State. 

The  nominal  king  of  the  Franks,  at  this  time,  was  Childeric  III, 
one  of  the  weakest  of  the  weak ;  nor  was  there  any  member  of  his 
family  worthy  of  holding  the  kingly  power,  in  comparison  with  such 
44  Mayors  of  the  Palace  ”  as  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin  the  Short. 
The  Merovingian  princes  of  Neustria,  then,  although  allowed  to 
retain  the  royal  title,  were  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayors.  When  Charles  Martel  died  in  741,  he  left  his  possessions 
to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Short. 
In  747,  Carloman  withdrew  from  the  world  to  a  monastery,  thus 
leaving  Pepin  practically  sole  ruler  of  the  Franks,  though  Childeric, 
the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of 
king. 

The  anomaly  of  having  the  royal  title  borne  by  one,  while  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  royal  power  was  wielded  by  another,  had 
long  proved  a  serious  difficulty.  To  all,  both  cleric  and  lay,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded  a  change  ;  and 
equally  clear  did  it  seem  to  the  nobles  generally  that  the  pretensions 
of  Pepin  to  be  and  to  be  called  king  were  both  reasonable  and  just. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  end  such  an  abnormal  state  of  things 
by  raising  to  the  throne  Pepin  the  Short  in  place  of  the  weak  and 
incapable  Childeric.  By  the  advice  of  St  Boniface  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Pope  Zachary  (741-752)  to  ask  44  Which  of  the  two  should  be 
called  king,  he  in  whose  hands  was  the  royal  power,  or  he  who  was 
king  only  in  name  ?  ”  The  answer  returned  by  Zachary  was  to  this 
effect,  “  It  is  just  and  reasonable  that  he  who  holds  the  supreme 
power  should  also  have  the  title  of  king.” 

On  receipt  of  the  Pope's  reply,  Pepin  was  chosen  king  by  the  Franks 
assembled  at  Soissons  in  752,  and  Childeric  dethroned  and  shut  up 
in  a  monastery.  St  Boniface  performed  the  ceremony  of  anointing 
and  crowning  Pepin,  a  ceremony  to  be  renewed  by  Pope  Stephen 
III  himself  two  years  later.  It  was  not  long  before  there  arose  an 
occasion  for  Pepin  to  show  his  whole-hearted  gratitude  to  the  Pope. 

Under  Pope  Stephen,  says  Dr.  Mann,  there  began  in  real  earnest 
the  last  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Lombards  to  bring 
Italy,  the  duchy  of  Rome  included,  under  their  barbaric  sway. 
A  contest  which,  after  some  twenty-two  years'  duration,  was  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  leave  the  Popes  in 
peaceful  rule  over  central  Italy,  was  now  begun. 

In  752,  Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  territories  still  subject  to  the  Exarch.  Ravenna  fell  before  him, 
and  thus,  after  lasting  some  180  years,  the  power  of  the  Exarchs  was 
broken  for  ever.  The  news  that  Aistulf  was  preparing  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Roman  Duchy  filled  Stephen  with  alarm.  At  once  he 
sent  messengers  with  rich  presents  to  the  king  to  arrange  for  a  lasting 
peace.  They  were  honourably  received  by  Aistulf,  who  agreed 
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to  a  peace  of  forty  years*  Four  months  had  hardly  gone  by,  however, 
when  the  Lombard  began  again  to  grow  restive,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  bring  Rome  and  her  dependencies  under  his  sway* 
A  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose  was  treated  with  disdain ;  he  continued  to  hurry  forward 
his  preparations  and  to  hurl  out  threats ;  if  Rome  did  not  submit, 
every  Roman  was  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 

In  his  desperate  straits,  abandoned  as  he  was  by  the  Emperor 
and  powerless  against  the  Lombards,  Stephen  resolved  on  visiting 
Pepin  in  person  to  crave  his  help  and  protection.  Pepin  received  the 
Pope  with  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  his  sacred  character.* 
As  soon  as  he  learnt  of  his  approach,  he  sent  forward  his  son  Charles 
to  meet  him,  while  he  and  his  wife  and  a  large  number  of  his  nobles 
advanced  some  three  miles  from  the  royal  residence  of  Ponthion  to 
bid  him  welcome.  No  sooner  did  the  Pope  come  in  sight  than 
Pepin  dismounted  ;  then  advancing,  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground 
before  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  After  mutual  greetings  had  been  passed, 
Pepin  conducted  Stephen  to  his  palace,  walking  by  his  side  as  his 
groom.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Stephen  implored  Pepin  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  44  Blessed  Peter  and  the  republic  of  the  Romans ;  ” — a 
request  which  Pepin  bound  himself  on  oath  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of 
his  power.  The  Pope  passed  the  winter  at  the  famous  monastery  of 
St  Denis,  before  leaving  which  he  anointed  Pepin  and  his  two  sons 
kings  of  the  Franks  and  “  Patricians  of  Rome.” 

During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign,  Pepin  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  him  both  on  the  part  of  the  Franks 
and  of  the  Pope.  At  the  request  of  the  Pope  he  twice  crossed  the 
Alps.  After  vainly  trying  peaceful  negotiations  with  Aistulf,  he 
succeeded  by  means  of  two  expeditions  in  forcing  him  to  surrender 
the  Exarchate,  and  to  restore  to  the  Holy  See  all  the  cities  in  Italy  he 
had  taken  from  the  Roman  Church. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  there  arrived  an  embassy  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  demanding  of  the  conqueror  the  surrender  of  the  con¬ 
quered  cities  to  the  Emperor  ( Imperiali  ditioni ).  To  this  demand  not 
only  did  Pepin  turn  a  deaf  ear,  but  he  declared  on  oath  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  expedition  out  of  love  for  St  Peter  and  to  obtain  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  that  not  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  would 
suffice  to  make  him  break  his  word,  and  thus  defraud  the  Apostle 
of  the  offer  which  he  had  made.  A  list,  drawn  up  in  writing,  of  all 
the  cities  to  be  surrendered  was  to  be  kept  for  ever  by  Blessed  Peter, 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  represented  by  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  To  take  possession  of  the  cities  Pepin  sent  his  counsellor,  the 
venerable  abbot  and  priest  Fulrad,  and  he  himself  returned  to  France. 
Accompanied  by  envoys  from  Aistulf,  Fulrad  went  through  the 
Pentapolis  and  Aimilia,  took  formal  possession  of  the  various  cities, 
and  with  the  keys,  and  hostages  from  each  place,  he  reached  Rome. 
There,  on  the  confession  of  St  Peter,  he  deposited  the  keys  of  Ravenna 
and  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Exarchate,  along  with  the  donation. 

*  Cf.  Dr.  Mann,  Life  of  Stephen  III,  p.  299  sqq . 
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Thus,  by  a  solemn  deed  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
St  Peter,  along  with  the  keys  of  the  surrendered  cities,  did  Pepin 
donate,  or  rather  restore,  to  St  Peter  and  his  successors,  Ravenna 
together  with  twenty-one  other  cities,  situated  chiefly  about  the 
Adriatic  coast.  This  celebrated  Donation  of  Pepin,  in  756,  formed 
the  foundation  of  what  we  call  the  Papal  States. 

The  Pope,  says  Dr.  Mann,  was  now  undisputed  sovereign  not  only 
of  the  **  duchy  of  Rome/'  over  which  he  had  ruled  with  rapidly- 
increasing  power  from  the  Iconoclast  disturbances  in  the  times  of 
Gregory  II,  but  of  the  exarchate  also.  The  authority  then  given 
to  him  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  of  the  exarchate  itself 
supplies  the  reason  why  all  the  deeds  and  histories  of  this  period 
speak  of  the  **  donations  ”  of  Pepin  and  Aistulf  in  the  light  of  **  resti¬ 
tutions  ;  ”  and  this  same  authority,  by  the  valour  and  generosity 
of  Pepin  and  the  44  indifference  of  New  Rome/'  developed  into  full 
sovereignty. 

The  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  hitherto  the  right  and  privilege 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  but  which  we  have  seen  so  basely  neglected 
and  betrayed  by  them,  was  henceforth  to  be  transferred  to  the  King 
of  the  Franks,  with  the  title  of  44  Patrician  of  Rome/'  a  title  of 
distinction  and  honour ;  yet  not  merely  an  empty  honour,  but  an 
honour  to  which  was  attached  the  duty  of  safeguarding  at  all  times  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church. 

This  same  year,  756,  saw  the  death  of  Aistulf  and  a  disputed 
succession.  Desiderius,  Duke  of  Istria,  claimed  the  throne  for 
himself,  but  met  with  an  unexpected  rival  in  the  person  of  Ratchis, 
the  brother  of  Aistulf,  who  to  be  free  to  enter  the  monastic  life 
had  previously  voluntarily  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother. 
Ratchis  straightway  left  his  monastery  and  took  up  arms  to  resist 
the  claim  of  Desiderius  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Desiderius  had  recourse  to  the  Pope,  and  promised,  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  his  help  in  securing  the  Lombard  crown,  to  “  restore  ” 
to  the  Holy  See  certain  cities  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lombards.  The  Pope  took  up  the  cause  of  Desiderius,  and 
pointed  out  to  Ratchis  the  duty  of  returning  to  his  monastery. 
Ratchis  obeyed ;  and  thus,  without  bloodshed,  Desiderius  was 
enabled  to  ascend  the  Lombard  throne  (757-774). 

But  the  old  hostility  was  soon  to  break  out  afresh.  No  sooner  did 
Desiderius  feel  himself  secure  on  the  throne  than  he  forgot  his 
promises  to  Stephen,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  to  keep  them  only  in  part. 
Certain  cities  he  refused  to  surrender,  and  the  Pope  had  to  seek  the 
intervention  of  Pepin  to  compel  him  to  give  up  what  he  was  unjustly 
withholding  from  the  Roman  See. 

Stephen  III  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  I  (757-767),  to  whom 
it  was  left  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  complete  restitution  of 
the  exarchate. 

In  768,  Pepin  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carloman,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  brother  in  772,  Charles 
(< Charlemagne )  was  left  sole  ruler  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  In  770, 
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the  position  of  the  Papacy  became  critical  when  Charlemagne  chose 
as  his  wife  Desiderata,  the  daughter  of  Desiderius.  The  marriage 
was  justly  condemned  by  the  Pope  because  of  the  existence  of 
Charlemagne's  former  wife,  and  the  difficulties  that  were  bound 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  such  an  alliance  ;  but  the  happy  relations 
that  for  the  time  being  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  two  princes 
were  but  of  short  duration,  since  the  very  next  year  Charlemagne 
returned  Desiderata  to  her  father, 

Hadrian  I  became  Pope  in  772  and  reigned  till  795,  The  year  of 
his  elevation  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  coincided  with  the  year  of  Charle¬ 
magne's  sole  rule  over  the  Franks ;  besides,  ties  of  the  closest  friend¬ 
ship  united  the  Pontiff  and  the  Frankish  king.  In  771,  Charlemagne, 
at  the  request  of  Hadrian,  led  an  expedition  into  Italy  against 
Desiderius,  who  continued  to  harass  the  Roman  territory  with  re¬ 
peated  incursions.  Not  only  did  he  overcome  the  Lombards,  but 
so  great  a  victory  did  he  gain  over  them  that  he  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  their  rule  in  Italy  and  himself  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Lom¬ 
bardy, 

In  774,  Charlemagne  celebrated  Easter  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  of  Easter-week  confirmed  the  Donation  of  Pepin,  which 
he  further  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  several  other  cities.  These 
donations  all  received  the  sanction  likewise  of  Charlemagne's 
successor,  Louis  the  Mild, 

[The  Donation  of  Constantine . — The  so-called  Donation  of  Con¬ 
stantine  would  make  it  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes 
dates  as  far  back  as  to  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  granted  to  Pope  Sylvester  I  and  his  successors,  besides  many 
honourable  distinctions  and  powers,  temporal  dominion  over  Rome 
as  well  as  over  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Western 
regions. 

That  the  document  is  spurious  no  one  to-day  denies.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  drawn  up  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  while  others  believe  that  it  was  forged  in  France  in  the 
ninth.  According  to  the  latter,  and  more  probable,  opinion  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  fabricated  against  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  who  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  the  restoration  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  whose  imperial  sovereignty 
he  had  received  from  the  Pope.  That  it  was  forged  in  favour  of  papal 
dominion  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  no  Pope,  before  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  ever  appealed  to  it  in  favour  of  his  temporal  power, 
and  but  seldom  after  that  time.] 

CHAPTER  LI 

THE  NEW  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST— CHARLEMAGNE 

IS  MADE  EMPEROR 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian  I,  whose  loss  Charlemagne  bemoaned 
as  that  of  a  friend,  Leo  III  (795-816)  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
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fill  the  pontifical  throne.  Wishful,  after  the  manner  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  between  himself  and 
Charlemagne,  Leo  lost  no  time  in  notifying  him  of  his  election,  and 
at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Confession  of 
St  Peter  and  with  the  city  standard,  as  the  insignia  of  Charlemagne's 
protectorate  over  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
He  also  begged  him,  as  Patrician,  to  send  to  them  one  of  the  nobles 
of  his  Court  in  whose  presence  the  Roman  people  might  renew  their 
oath  of  fidelity. 

Soon  after  this,  two  clerics  of  the  Roman  Church,  relatives  of  the 
late  Pope,  maliciously  charged  the  new  Pontiff,  probably  through 
jealousy  at  his  election,  with  certain  unheard-of  excesses ;  and  during 
the  procession  of  the  Greater  Litanies  on  St  Mark's  feast,  caused  him 
to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  ruffians.  The  miscreants 
threw  him  down  on  the  ground,  stripped  him,  and  made  a  hasty 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  eyes  and  tongue.  The  Pope  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  Rescued  by  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,  he  was 
escorted  to  the  ducal  city,  and  resolved  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able, 
to  cross  the  Alps  and  seek  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  at  that 
time  resident  at  Paderborn.  Charlemagne  received  him  with  the 
honour  and  respect  due  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and,  for  some  weeks, 
kept  him  by  his  side.  When  the  time  came  for  Leo  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  accompanied  on  his  way  by  a  noble  train  of  bishops 
and  counts. 

Mindful  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Pope,  Charlemagne,  the 
following  year,  in  his  quality  of  Patrician,  set  out  for  Rome,  arriving 
there  on  November  24th,  in  the  year  800.  After  making  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  convened  a  great 
assembly  of  clergy  and  laity  in  St  Peter's,  to  go  into  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Pope ;  but,  when  the  atrocious  accusations 
levelled  against  Leo  were  brought  forward,  the  bishops  at  once 
replied  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  Pope, 
that  the  Apostolic  See  was  judged  by  no  man.  The  examination  of 
the  accusers  was  then  proceeded  with,  but  as  ail  failed  to  prove  their 
point,  they  were  one  and  all  condemned  to  death,  a  fate  which  would 
certainly  have  befallen  them  had  not  the  generous  Pontiff  pleaded 
that  the  sentence  be  commuted  to  one  of  banishment. 

Two  days  later  was  Christmas-day  (800),  and  the  great  festival 
was  celebrated  in  St  Peter's  by  the  Pope  and  Charlemagne  and  a 
great  assemblage  of  Roman  and  Frankish  nobles.  That  day  was  to 
see  Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  Pope,  in 
concert  with  the  principal  nobles  of  Rome,  had  resolved  that  the 
occasion  was  the  most  opportune  for  carrying  out  the  grand  project. 
While  the  monarch,  not  altogether  unaware  of  what  was  to  happen, 
wa  s  praying  during  the  Mass  before  the  Confession  of  St  Peter,  the 
Po*  'e,  after  the  singing  of  the  Gospel,  rose  and  placed  upon  the  head 
of  (  harlemagne  a  most  precious  crown,  while  those  who  beheld  the 
cereniony  sent  forth  a  shout  of  joy,  thrice  repeated,  **  To  Charles,  the 
most  i  nous  Augustus  crowned  by  God ,  to  our  great  and  pacific  Emperor , 
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life  and  victory  l  ”  During  the  chanting  of  the  Laudes  which  followed, 
the  Pope  anointed  with  holy  oil  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  young 
Charles  who  was  standing  at  his  father's  side. 

Charlemagne  had  now  to  endure  the  ill-will  of  the  East  for  what 
had  been  done  in  the  West.  His  first  attempt — made  even  before  he 
left  Rome — to  allay  the  vexation  caused  by  his  coronation  as  Emperor 
was  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  Empires  by  seeking  the  hand 
of  the  Empress  Irene  in  marriage.  The  scheme,  however,  which 
might  have  been  fraught  with  the  happiest  results,  was  not  destined 
to  be  realised.  Yet,  about  the  same  time,  Charlemagne  was  the 
recipient,  from  the  East,  of  a  gift  which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  any  Christian  ruler.  The  Calif  of  Bagdad,  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
sent  him,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  friendship,  the  keys  and  banner 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  thus  constituting  him  its  guardian  and 
defender. 

And  now,  after  324  years,  a  new  Empire  of  the  West  had  sprung 
into  existence,  and  Charlemagne  was  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ; 
yet  we  cannot  speak  of  this  as  a  restoration  pure  and  simple  of  the 
ancient  Western  Empire,  which  had  gone  for  ever  ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it  altogether  new.  The  solemn  ceremony  which  brought 
this  into  effect  did  no  injury  to  the  rights  of  any  reigning  sovereign  ; 
it  made  no  addition  whatever  to  the  domains  of  the  newly  crowned 
monarch  ;  but  by  it  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  highest  spiritual 
and  the  highest  temporal  authority,  were  brought  into  quite  a  new 
relationship  with  each  other. 

If  the  Emperors  who  had  gone  before  were  sovereigns  of  Rome,* 
and  could  look  upon  the  Romans  and  even  the  Pope  himself  as  their 
subjects,  this  new  Imperium,  by  the  founding  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  abdicated  all  dominion  over  the  Pope.  That  is  why  the 
Pope  alone  could  grant,  along  with  the  imperial  power,  the  title  of 
Emperor.  By  re-establishing  by  his  own  will  and  of  his  own  power 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  Pope  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
setting  a  master  either  over  himself  or  his  successors.  He  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  independent  in  his  own  states  as  other  princes  were 
in  theirs. 

To  his  new  dignity  were  attached  certain  rights  and  duties.  In 
the  designs  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  was  the  protector  and  official 
defender  of  the  Church ;  he  was  the  administrator,  with  kingly 
honours,  of  the  pontifical  States,  but  in  concert  with  the  Pope  and 
dependent  on  him  ;  for  the  general  interests  of  Christianity  he  ranked 
above  all  other  Christian  princes,  who  recognised  in  him  their 
superior,  and  the  Church  her  natural  protector ;  with  his  own 
particular  subjects  his  power  was  inviolable  and  sacred. 

4*  From  that  time,"  writes  Archbishop  Kenrick,  “  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  necessarily  enjoyed  an  immense  influence  over  the  empire,  a^id 
the  kingdoms  which  arose  under  its  shadow ;  and  he  was  regarded 
by  princes  and  people  as  their  father  and  judge.  He  created  a  new 
order  of  things,  assigning  to  each  potentate  his  place  in  the  pclitical 
*  Cf.  Hedde,  Vol.  I,  p.  323  ;  Marion,  Vol.  II,  p.  167. 
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world,  and  controlling  by  laws  the  movements  of  each,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  general  harmony.  His  relations  to  the  empire  were  most 
direct,  since  he  determined  who  should  elect  the  emperor,  and 
exercised  the  right  of  examining  whether  the  individual  chosen  was 
admissible.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  designating  the 
emperor,  and  giving  the  royal  title  to  the  chiefs  of  various  nations, 
in  a  word,  regulating  the  whole  political  order,  cannot  fairly  be 
branded  as  an  usurpation,  since  it  was  vested  in  them  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  ;  their  spiritual  office  placing  them  at  the  head  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  their  acts.  It  was  not  a  result  of  positive  concessions  made  by  the 
respective  nations,  although  it  was  acquiesced  in  and  confirmed 
by  the  free  and  frequent  acts  of  people  and  princes.  Neither  was 
it  a  divine  prerogative  of  their  office ;  but  it  naturally  grew  out  of 
their  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  was  strengthened  and  sustained 
by  their  sacred  character/'* 

The  institution  we  have  just  described  was  spoken  of  as  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ;  holy,  on  account  of  the  solemn  anointing  and  crown¬ 
ing  of  its  Emperor,  and  still  more  on  account  of  his  mission,  which 
was  to  realise  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  by  defending  at  all 
times  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  religion ;  Holy  Empire, 
on  account  of  the  prestige  attached  to  the  name,  and  which  still 
attaches  to  it,  although  the  institution  itself  has  long  disappeared 
from  the  West ;  Holy  Roman  Empire,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and 
because  any  other  name  than  that  of  Roman,  for  example,  French  or 
German,  would  have  stirred  up  national  susceptibilities  and  jealousies. 

In  806,  Charlemagne,  knowing  that  the  end  of  his  life  must  be 
fast  approaching,  and  wishful  to  prevent  disputes  that  would  natur¬ 
ally  arise  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  Empire,  called  an  assembly 
of  bishops  and  nobles  at  Thionville,  before  which  he  made  known 
his  intention  of  dividing  his  territories  among  his  three  sons,  and 
asked  for  the  ratification  of  his  decision.  To  Pepin  he  bequeathed 
Italy,  to  Louis  Aquitaine,  and  France  to  Charles,  and  sought  the 
Pope's  consent  and  signature  to  this  arrangement.  In  the  above 
bequest  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pontifical  States,  which  clearly 
goes  to  show  that  Charlemagne  did  not  regard  himself  as  sovereign 
over  them.  Nay  more,  he  laid  it  as  an  obligation  on  his  sons  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  special  protectors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  to  respect,  and  enforce  respect  for,  the  two-fold  power,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  the  Holy  See. 

But  death,  by  carrying  off  Pepin  and  Charles  in  810,  ended  once 
for  all  the  dispositions  made  by  the  Emperor  at  Thionville.  Louis, 
King  of  Aquitaine,  was  the  only  son  now  left  to  him.  Calling  on  the 
bishops  and  nobles  to  assemble  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Emperor, 
in  their  presence  and  with  their  full  consent,  solemnly  appointed 
Louis  his  successor,  and  heir  to  all  his  dominions  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  Empire. 

*  Quoted  from  Birkhauser,  p.  288. 
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From  this  day  his  one  great  thought  was  to  prepare  to  meet  his 
own  Lord  and  Maker,  In  814,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Leo 
III,  he  died  an  edifying  death  and  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  was  72  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  47  years,  14  as  Emperor, 
In  1165  he  was  canonised  by  the  anti-Pope  Paschal  III,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  but  his  name  was  never  inserted  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  nor  has  the  public  worship  in  his  honour  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  elsewhere — as  blessed — so  far  been  forbidden  by  the 
Church, 

The  mutual  relationship  subsisting  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  was  soon  to  be  seen  in  practice.  In  816  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Stephen  V,  after  his  elevation  to  the  Pontifical  Chair,  was  to 
cause  the  Romans  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Louis  the  Mild,  in 
recognition  of  his  position  as  Emperor  and  protector  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  then  to  send  envoys  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  his  own 
consecration.  In  the  October  of  that  same  year,  Stephen  crossed  the 
Alps  and,  in  the  church  of  St  Remigius  at  Rheims,  consecrated  and 
anointed  Louis  as  Emperor,  placing  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  great 
beauty.  At  the  same  tune  the  Emperor  confirmed  anew  the  donation 
made  to  the  Popes  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  Charlemagne  and 
Pepin,  In  823,  Lothaire,  the  son  of  'Louis,  when  at  Rome,  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  Pope,  who,  on  Easter-day,  crowned 
him  in  St  Peter's  as  King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor,  and  girded  him 
with  a  sword  in  token  of  his  right  and  duty  to  defend  the  Empire  and 
the  Church,  One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pope  Leo  IV  was  his  crowning  of  Lothaire's  son  as  Emperor.  He 
prayed  God  to  make  him  a  most  valiant  protector  of  his  Empire,  the 
comforter  of  the  Church,  and  feared  and  loved  by  all. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  II,  in  875,  there  was  no  son  left  to  succeed 
him,  only  a  daughter,  Hermengard,  Two  competitors  appeared  to 
dispute  the  throne,  vis.,  his  uncles,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the 
German,  The  Pope,  John  VIII,  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  to  ex¬ 
press  to  him  the  good-will  of  the  Romans  towards  him,  and  his  own 
wish  for  his  election,  which  resulted  in  Charles's  making  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  receiving  the  Imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
on  Chris tmas-day  875.  The  two  sons  of  Louis  the  German,  who  had 
hastened  to  Italy  to  support  their  father's  claim,  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  leave  the  country.  Referring  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  Mgr,  Duchesne  remarks  :*  44  There  is  here  no  longer  question 
of  a  mere  ceremony  of  consecration,  nor  even,  as  in  800,  of  an  out¬ 
ward  initiative,  more  or  less  obvious,  but  of  a  real  determining  choice. 
How  the  situation  is  changed  indeed  !  From  the  year  824,  the 
popes,  in  principle  and  generally  in  fact,  were  confirmed  by  the 
emperor.  Now  the  emperor  is  chosen  by  the  Pope.  And  John  was 
destined  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  such  a  choice  no  less  than 
twice  in  the  ten  years  of  his  pontificate." 

An  important  point  to  note  in  regard  to  what  has  gone  before  is  the 

*  See  Mann's  John  VIII . 
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fact  that,  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Papal  States,  the 
position  of  the  Pope,  now  a  temporal  prince  and  sovereign  in  his  own 
right,  excited  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  Roman  nobility*  By 
the  noblest  families  in  Rome  the  dignity  was  often  coveted  for  one 
of  their  own  members,  regardless  of  his  moral  worthiness  or  suit¬ 
ability  for  an  office  so  exalted  and  so  sacred*  So  long  as  the  influence 
of  the  Carlovingians  was  at  its  height  at  Rome,  this  ambition  of  its 
nobility  was  held  in  check,  but  once  that  was  removed,  not  infre¬ 
quently  did  an  unworthy  candidate  find  his  way  to  the  Papal  throne* 

CHAPTER  LII 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS 

The  glory  of  Charlemagne's  great  Empire  was  not  to  be  a  lasting 
one*  His  successor,  Louis  the  Mild,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  to 
survive  him,  had  neither  the  tact  nor  the  character  indispensable  to 
a  great  ruler* 

Louis  was  married  twice*  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons, 
Lothaire,  Pepin ,  and  Louis ;  and  by  the  second  a  son,  known  in 
history  as  Charles  the  Bald .  Lothaire  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  Empire,  and  also  became  King  of  Italy ;  Pepin  was  made 
King  of  Aquitaine,  and  Louis,  King  of  Bavaria. 

Pepin  and  Louis  were  to  be  the  vassals  of  their  eldest  brother, 
and  their  respective  kingdoms  were  to  pass  to  those  of  their  sons 
whom  the  nations  should  choose  as  their  successors.  To  Charles  the 
Bald  his  father  assigned  Suabia,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Burgundy ; 
but  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  Louis  towards  his  youngest  son 
became  a  source  of  endless  wars  and  intrigues  in  which  the  Emperor 
was  generally  most  unfortunate* 

In  833,  the  imperial  army  and  the  combined  armies  of  Lothaire, 
Pepin,  and  Louis,  found  themselves  face  to  face  on  the  plains  of 
Rothfield,  not  far  from  Colmar.  To  gain  time  for  his  schemes, 
Lothaire,  now  King  of  Italy  since  the  death  of  Bernard,  the  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  allowed  the  Pope,  Gregory  IV,  whom,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  cause,  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  to  go  to  the 
Emperor.  Gregory's  presence  caused  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the 
Emperor's  followers,  who  suspected  that  he  had  come  to  them  merely 
as  the  friend  of  Lothaire,  and  with  the  intention  of  excommunicating 
the  Emperor.  The  Pope,  however,  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of 
his  good  and  honourable  intentions,  and  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
arrange  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  parties.  He  remained  with 
the  Emperor  several  days,  but  when  he  saw  the  imperial  troops  daily 
passing  over  in  crowds  to  the  side  of  Lothaire,  he  gave  up  the  task 
as  useless,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Rome,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
feeling  owing  to  the  ill-success  of  his  mission* 

Not  a  single  blow  was  struck*  A  confused  assembly  proclaimed 
Lothaire  sole  Emperor  ;  and  he,  by  way  of  precaution,  shut  up  his 
father,  Louis  the  Mild,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Medard  at  Soissons, 
imprisoned  his  young  brother  Charles  in  the  monastery  of  Prum,  and 
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the  Empress  Judith  he  exiled  to  Tortona  in  the  north  of  Italy* 
Pepin  returned  to  Aquitaine  and  Louis  to  Bavaria*  Owing  to  the 
treachery  attached  to  the  name  of  Rothfield,  the  place  became  known 
in  history  as  the  **  Field  of  Lies." 

The  next  scene  in  the  unhappy  drama  was  the  calling  together 
by  Lothaire,  through  the  bishops  attached  to  his  party,  of  another 
assembly  at  Compiegne  in  833,  which  passed  on  the  fallen  Louis  a 
public  penance  to  be  borne  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  ceremony 
was  one  of  degradation  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  the 
imperial  insignia  and  to  don  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  The  ceremony 
over,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  monastery  prison,  and  careful  guard 
kept  over  his  person. 

Public  feeling  soon  began  to  run  high  in  favour  of  the  much- 
injured  Louis.  Plots  were  on  foot  for  his  deliverance,  to  counteract 
which  Lothaire,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  rebellion,  caused  him  to  be 
removed  from  Soissons  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  afterwards  to  Paris. 
But  in  vain.  Fearing  the  rising  indignation  of  the  people,  Pepin 
and  Louis  deserted  the  cause  of  their  brother,  and  sought  and 
obtained  pardon  of  their  father.  To  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  brothers,  whose  arms  were  now  turned  against  him,  Lothaire 
sought  refuge  in  Italy.  In  an  assembly  of  bishops,  gathered  together 
at  St  Denis,  Louis  was  solemnly  reconciled  and  reinvested  with  the 
insignia  of  empire.  Nor  did  he  seek  to  be  revenged  on  the  unfilial 
Lothaire,  but  allowed  him  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  his 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  838,  Pepin  of  Aquitaine  died,  when  a  fresh  division  of  the 
Empire  became  necessary.  The  division  made  was  to  the  benefit 
of  Lothaire  and  Charles,  and  this  it  was  that  caused  Louis  of  Bavaria 
to  rise  in  revolt.  Forced  to  take  the  field  against  his  son,  the  Emperor 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Mayence  when  he  fell  ill,  and  his  life  for 
more  than  a  month  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  In  the  June  of  840, 
he  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-seventh 
of  his  reign. 

On  his  death-bed  he  had  given  orders  for  Lothaire  to  be  invested 
with  the  imperial  insignia  ;  but  neither  this  nor  his  death  could  end 
the  troubles  and  divisions  that  now  arose.  Lothaire,  bent  on  being 
Emperor  more  than  in  name,  tried  to  crush  his  brothers  singly,  but, 
being  foiled  in  the  attempt,  he  made  an  attack  on  their  combined 
forces.  The  armies  met  at  Fontenay  (841).  The  battle  that  followed 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  all  times,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Lothaire,  although  both  armies  were  all  but  cut  to  pieces. 

44  This  engagement,"  says  Dr.  Mann, 44  is  generally  regarded  as  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  history  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Their  existence  as  separate  and  distinct  realms 
is  traced  to  the  field  of  Fontenay.  All  hope  of  these  countries  being 
welded  into  one  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  defeat  of  Lothaire. 
For  some  half-century  longer  the  line  of  the  Carlovingian  emperors 
will  continue  to  exist ;  but  they  will  be  emperors  more  in  name  than 
in  fact." 
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Some  time  was  yet  to  elapse,  and  not  a  little  fighting,  before  an 
agreement  could  be  come  to  by  the  three  brothers*  At  length,  by 
the  famous  treaty  of  Verdun  (843),  a  new  division  of  territory  was 
decided  upon.  Lothaire,  who  was  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor  and 
to  hold  Italy,  received  in  addition  a  stretch  of  territory  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
styled  after  himself,  Lotharingia  {Lorraine).  That  part  of  the  Empire 
stretching  on  the  east  of  Lotharingia  was  assigned  to  Louis,  who  is 
hence  known  in  history  as  Louis  the  German.  Charles  the  Bald  was 
to  have  France  as  his  share. 

CHAPTER  LIII 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN  (843)  TO  THE 
EMPEROR  OTHO  I  (962) 

While  the  Empire  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  mutual  jealousies  and 
slaughter,  the  pagan  Northmen  and  the  Mohammedan  Saracens 
were  gaining  a  steady  foothold  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian  States. 
As  early  as  827,  the  Saracens  of  Africa  gained  a  footing  in  Sicily, 
and  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  succeeded  in  driving  the  Greeks 
out  of  the  island.  The  Greek  officials,  driven  to  the  cities  of  Southern 
Italy  where  the  Greek  power  was  still  paramount,  even  bore  with 
them  the  name  of  Sicily,  a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  **  The 
Two  Sicilies."  Even  before  this  time,  descents  on  Southern  Italy 
by  the  Saracens  had  been  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Thus,  while  the  different  sovereigns  of  the  Franks  and  the  princes 
of  Southern  Italy,  utterly  regardless  of  everything  but  their  own 
personal  advantage,  were  calling  to  their  aid  the  deadliest  foes  of 
Christianity,  the  Saracens  and  the  Northmen,  the  Pope,  Gregory  IV 
(827-844),  was  doing  all  that  man  could  do  to  secure  the  States  of 
the  Church  against  the  dangers  which  threatened.  We  have  seen 
him  vainly  trying  to  maintain  peace  among  the  sons  of  Louis  the 
Mild  at  a  time  when  their  exertions  might  have  been  directed  to 
hurling  back  those  enemies  of  Christendom,  who,  even  then,  were 
becoming  a  menace  to  Rome  itself.  Was  it  not  to  defend  the  Holy 
See  that  Lothaire  had  solemnly  sworn  at  the  time  of  his  receiving 
the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  Paschal  I  in  823  ?  And  did  not 
Louis  II  take  a  like  oath  when,  in  849,  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  Lothaire  in  the  Empire,  and  crowned  by  the  Pope,  St  Leo  IV  ? 
Yet,  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  we  see  Gregory,  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  people,  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Ostia ; 
and  Leo,  that  he  might  the  better  be  able  to  oppose  the  depredations 
of  the  Saracens,  surrounding  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  hill  with 
a  wall  and  towers,  thus  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Leonine 
City . 

A  most  important  event  in  the  pontificate  of  St  Leo  IV  was  the 
crowning  of  Lothaire's  son,  Louis  II,  as  Emperor  of  the  Franks  and 
of  the  Romans.  This  took  place  in  the  year  850.  Louis  was  to  reside 
in  Italy,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  other  Carlovingians,  his 
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predecessors*  He  was  truly  in  a  position  now  to  show  himself  as 
Emperor  of  the  Romans . 

Three  years  later  (853),  the  young  Alfred  of  England,  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  came  to  Rome,  with  an  honourable 
escort  of  nobles  and  commoners,  and  was  anointed  king  by  St  Leo, 
he  being  the  only  British  sovereign  to  4*  receive  sacred  unction  in 
Rome  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope."*  Not  only  did  Leo  anoint  him  as 
king,  but,  by  standing  godfather  to  him  in  Confirmation,  adopted 
him  as  his  spiritual  son. 

While  Louis  II  was  absent  in  Italy,  his  uncles,  Charles  the  Bald 
and  Louis  the  German,  taking  advantage  of  his  remoteness,  shared 
between  them  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  over  which  Louis  himself 
possessed  certain  rights,  and  at  Metz,  in  869,  Charles  was  anointed 
King  of  Lorraine  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims.  On  the  death  of  Louis 

II  he  was  further  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope,  John  VIII  (872- 
882),  but  died  two  years  afterwards,  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  his  Jewish  physician.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  France  by  his  son  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who,  however,  was  not 
named  Emperor. 

For  five  years  the  title  of  Emperor  was  to  lie  in  abeyance,  as  the 
Pope  could  set  his  eyes  on  no  prince  worthy  of  the  imperial  crown 
or  capable  of  defending  the  Holy  See  and  Italy  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens.  As,  however,  help  must  be  forthcoming  against  his 
formidable  enemies,  and  the  name  of  emperor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die  out,  John  summoned  a  synod  of  bishops  to  arrange  with  them 
what  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  Church  and  State.  His  choice 
was  finally  fixed  on  Charles  the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  the  German, 
whom,  in  881,  he  solemnly  crowned  as  Emperor  at  Rome.  The 
choice,  says  Marion,  was  not  a  happy  one.  Not  only  was  Charles 

III  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  Saracens  in  Italy,  but  when, 
on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  in  884,  he  became  King  of 
France,  he  found  himself  just  as  powerless  against  the  Northmen 
who  were  at  that  time  ravaging  the  kingdom.  His  incapacity  and 
cowardice  caused  him  to  be  despised  on  all  sides ;  his  subjects 
would  no  longer  stand  by  him  ;  he  was  formally  deposed  by  his  nobles 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Reichnau.  The  disgrace  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  died  the  following  year,  888,  leaving  his 
empire  chiefly  a  prey  to  his  powerful  nobles. 

Physical  and  intellectual  decay,  says  Dr.  Mann,  brought  it  about 
that  the  Carlovingian  race  ended  as  the  Merovingian  had  already 
done,  viz.,  in  the  deposition  of  its  representative  who  had  held  im¬ 
perial  sway,  although  for  yet  a  hundred  years  scions  of  the  race 
retained  the  name,  but  very  little  of  the  power,  of  king  in  Northern 
France. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
Emperors  in  anything  but  name,  there  began  for  the  Church  and  for 
society  generally  a  time  of  bitter  trial  which  was  to  continue  un¬ 
checked  down  to  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  Unable  to  defend 

*  Cf  Mann's  St  Leo  IV . 
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himself  against  Berenger  II,  King  of  Upper  Italy,  who  was  making 
inroads  into  the  Papal  State,  Pope  John  XII  invited  to  his  aid  Otho, 
King  of  Germany*  Otho  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  invaders, 
and  for  his  services  was  rewarded  by  the  Pope  with  the  imperial 
crown.  The  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  John  himself  at 
Rome  in  962. 

Beginning,  then,  with  Charles  the  Fat  (877-887),  we  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  weak  and  powerless  rulers,  but  with  the  advent  of  Otho 
the  Great  there  opens  out  a  new  era.  His  coronation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and  the  new 
Emperor.  John  and  the  Roman  nobility  promised  on  oath  to  stand 
by  Otho,  while  the  Emperor  on  his  part  confirmed  by  special  deed 
of  gift  the  Donation  of  Charlemagne.  From  this  time  the  imperial 
crown  is  to  be  attached  to  the  royal  crown  of  Germany  with  the 
condition  that  the  King  of  the  Romans  shall  receive  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  Pope. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

SOME  GREEK  WRITERS  OF  THE  PERIOD— ST 
JOHN  DAMASCENE— ST  JOHN  CLIMACUS 
— PHOTIUS ,  ETC* 

St  John  Damascene,  called  the  last  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Iconoclast  heresy.  He  was  born 
at  Damascus  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  it  was  from 
that  city  that  he  received  the  surname  Damascene.  By  the  Saracens 
he  was  called  44  Mansur,''  but  he  was  later  known  by  the  Greek  title 
of  44  Chrysorroas  ''  ( Stream  of  Gold )  on  account  of  the  wide  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  He  was  of  high  birth ;  and,  though  his  father 
was  a  Christian,  he  was  held  in  great  honour  and  esteem  by  the  Calif, 
who  showed  his  confidence  in  him  by  making  him  his  chief  secretary 
and  counsellor.  John's  education  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his 
father,  but  his  anxiety  was  soon  to  find  an  unexpected  remedy.  In 
one  of  their  plundering  expeditions  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy, 
the  Saracens  had  captured  and  carried  off  a  Greek  monk  named 
Cosmas  whom,  along  with  other  captives,  they  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market-place  of  Damascus.  Cosmas  was  a  man  of  deep  piety 
and  learning,  and  John's  father,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Christian  slave,  was  not  slow  to  divine  his  worth.  The  good 
monk  proved  worthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  devoted  himself 
with  much  zeal  to  the  education  of  his  youthful  charge.  Such  was  the 
progress  made  by  John  that,  when  his  father  died  (c.  730),  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Calif  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of  counsellor  and  secretary. 

His  zeal  in  defence  of  truth  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
was  greatly  irritated  by  John's  learned  treatises  in  favour  of  the  honour 
paid  to  sacred  images.  As  John  was  out  of  reach  of  the  Emperor's 
power  and  authority,  the  latter  conceived  a  diabolical  plan  for  his 
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destruction*  He  wrote  to  the  Calif  a  letter  enclosing  a  faked  treason¬ 
able  correspondence  of  John  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  lead  an  army 
against  Damascus  and  lay  siege  to  the  city,  at  the  same  time  promising 
that  he  himself  would  throw  open  the  city  gates*  The  Calif  believed 
the  story,  and  revenged  himself  on  his  secretary  by  causing  his  right 
hand  to  be  lopped  off*  John  took  up  the  severed  hand,  and  holding 
it  in  its  natural  position,  besought  the  Mother  of  God,  if  it  were 
God's  will,  to  give  him  back  its  use,  and  he  would  employ  it  to  the 
glory  of  her  son  in  refuting  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  the  Icono¬ 
clasts.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  the  severed  limb  was  restored 
whole  and  sound.  The  story  is  vouched  for  by  John,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  later  wrote  a  life  of  our  saint.  The  miracle  was  taken 
as  a  clear  proof  of  John's  innocence.  Not  only  was  he  retained  at 
Court,  but  unbounded  confidence  was  more  than  ever  reposed  in  his 
wisdom  and  honesty. 

Fearful  lest  the  attractions  of  the  world  might  prove  too  alluring, 
John,  after  a  time,  resolved  on  quitting  its  temptations,  and  leading 
a  life  of  solitude,  study,  and  penance.  He  gave  his  slaves  their 
freedom,  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of  the  Church, 
and,  with  Cosmas  as  his  sole  companion,  withdrew  to  the  Laura  of 
St  Sabas  near  Jerusalem.  His  solid  virtues,  after  being  put  to  the 
severest  test,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  But  John's 
humility  recoiled  from  an  honour  so  great,  and  it  was  only  from  fear 
of  opposing  the  will  of  God  that  he  at  length  deferred  to  the  wishes 
of  his  superiors.  Only  once  after  this  did  he  leave  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Laura,  and  that  as  the  champion  of  the  cult  paid  by  the 
Church  to  sacred  images.  He  passed  through  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  even  ventured  into  Constantinople,  the  very  stronghold  of  the 
Iconoclasts.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  martyrdom 
was  not  to  be  his  lot.  He  returned  to  St  Sabas  never  again  to  quit 
his  monastery.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  declared  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  by  Leo  XIII. 

His  principal  work  The  Source  of  Knowledge  -yvwaris)  is 

divided  into  three  parts,  Dialectic,  Refutation  of  Heresies,  and  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  the  last  named  being  a  complete 
dogmatic  treatise  drawn  up  with  great  precision,  clearness,  and  perfect 
method.  This  part  of  his  work,  says  Hedde,  was  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by 
Peter  the  Lombard  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  work,  adds 
Butler,  was  the  first  plan  of  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching  divinity, 
which  St  Anselm  introduced  much  later  among  the  Latins.  Marion 
speaks  of  it  as  a  theological  and  scientific  encyclopedia,  with  proofs 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  Tradition  and  supported  by  reason. 
Mention,  too,  might  be  made  of  his  Homilies  in  which  we  find 
recorded  with  sufficient  detail  the  resurrection  and  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Of  all  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  after  the  fifth  century, 
St  John  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete.  His  knowledge  was  en- 
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cyclopedic,  and  his  works,  even  to-day,  form  in  themselves  a  library 
which  may  be  consulted  with  interest  and  profit*  His  Source  has 
wielded  an  extensive  influence**  The  Greeks  made  use  of  it  as  a 
manual  of  all  sciences  both  ecclesiastical  and  profane  ;  the  Arabians 
drew  from  it  a  more  perfect  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  to 
whose  writings  they  had  been  introduced  by  the  Nestorians ;  the 
Westerns  are  indebted  to  it,  thanks  to  a  Latin  translation  made  of  it 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  order  of  Pope  Eugenius  III*  Our  Schol¬ 
astics  esteemed  it  both  for  its  didactic  form  and  its  encyclopedic 
character*  At  a  time,  too,  when  the  art  of  printing  had  never  even 
been  thought  of,  and  when  manuscripts  were  so  dear  that  only  people 
of  means  could  afford  to  purchase  them,  it  was  considered  a  precious 
boon  to  possess,  in  one  and  the  same  book,  subjects  that  would  have 
required  both  time  and  trouble  to  collect  from  so  many  different 
sources. 

St  John  Climacus,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  was  born  in  Palestine,  and  in  his  early  youth  became  a 
religious  at  Mount  Sinai.  St  Gregory  the  Great  so  esteemed  the 
virtue  of  John,  then  an  abbot,  that  even  after  he  was  raised  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter,  he  wrote  to  him,  commending  himself  to  his  prayers. 
Asked,  in  obedience  to  his  superiors,  to  draw  up  a  rule  by  following 
which  one  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  Christian  perfection,  John,  in 
all  humility,  set  himself  to  the  task.  The  result  was  a  work  of  great 
worth,  the  Climax  (K\C|xa£,  a  ladder ),  or  the  Ladder  of  Perfection, 
a  work  which  gave  John  the  surname  Climacus.  His  Ladder  was 
climbed  by  thirty  steps  or  rungs,  in  memory  of  the  thirty  years' 
hidden  life  of  our  Saviour. 

St  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  the 
year  828,  and  his  contemporary  St  Theodore,  the  Studite,  both 
championed  the  orthodox  practice  of  the  veneration  of  holy  images, 
and  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal  against  the  Iconoclasts.  Niceph¬ 
orus  was  the  author  of  several  writings  against  these  heretics,  and  of 
an  abridged  history  of  events  from  the  year  602  to  the  year  769. 

Photius,  who  died  in  891,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  notorious 
prime  mover  in  the  Greek  Schism,  after  his  intrusion  into  the 
patriarchal  See  of  Constantinople.  Being  of  illustrious  birth,  he 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  monastery  schools,  where  he 
soon  became  distinguished  for  his  love  of  study,  and  afterwards  for 
the  success  he  attained  in  all  the  sciences  both  ecclesiastical  and 
profane.  But  the  qualities  he  so  eminently  displayed  were  tarnished 
by  a  consummate  hypocrisy  and  an  unbounded  ambition.  His 
talent,  however,  gave  him  a  rank  among  the  greatest  men  of  his 
age  and  put  him  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  fathers  of  the 
Church. 

Of  the  works  of  Photius,  his  Bibliotheca  ([j.vpi<5pip\ov),  which 
ranks  among  the  most  important,  contains  280  chapters,  in  which  an 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  662. 
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equal  number  of  books  are  analysed  and  criticised*  His  Nomocanon 
is  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  earlier  and  later  laws  of  the 
Greeks*  His  dissertations  treat  of  philosophy,  dogma,  and  other 
subjects ;  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  are  numerous. 

Michael  Psellus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Constantinople,  wrote  also  on  subjects  the  most  diverse*  Remarkable 
for  his  knowledge,  clearness  and  literary  skill,  he  reached  a  high 
position  among  the  writers  of  his  day.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time* 

Simon  Metaphrastes,  who  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  of 
Constantinople,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  known 
for  his  Lives  of  the  Saints .  Some  of  these  he  himself  composed,  some 
he  merely  collected*  There  still  exist  several  of  his  Sermones  de 
moribus * 

Theophylact,  Metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  Though 
opposed  to  the  Western  Church  in  respect  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ex  Filio,  and  on  certain  other  points  of  doctrine,  yet  he 
condemned  and  opposed  the  schism* 


CHAPTER  LV 

THE  HIERARCHY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  shown  how,  from  the  very  early  days  of  the  Church,  his  Primacy 
was  universally  recognised.  From  the  eighth  century  especially,  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Popes  had  grown  very  considerably ; 
nor  need  we  go  far  to  seek  the  cause.  Their  sublime  dignity  and 
munificence,  their  solicitude  for  the  flock  committed  to  their  care, 
which  at  all  costs  they  must  protect  against  the  rapacity  and  deceits 
of  the  powerful,  gave  them  a  position  over  and  above  that  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  often  constituted  them  arbiters  between  princes 
and  their  people,  yea,  even  between  rival  princes  themselves.  Often 
was  their  judgement  sought,  and  for  the  most  part  welcomed  and 
accepted  as  final.  The  man  who  wielded  the  highest  authority  in 
Rome,  writes  Marion,  was  not  the  prince  in  whom  was  vested  the 
secular  authority  but  its  bishop. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  Popes,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church, 
underwent  several  changes.  When  the  number  of  the  people  became 
too  great  and  too  unwieldy  to  take  part  in  the  election,  the  nobles 
began  to  intervene,  then  the  officers  of  state,  then  the  Senate.  Next 
the  Emperors  began  to  make  their  influence  felt,  nor  was  it  an  easy 
matter  to  elect  anyone  against  their  wishes.  We  have  seen  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantius  acting  with  the  most  arbitrary  despotism  when 
he  deposed  and  exiled  Pope  Liberius,  and  placed  Felix  in  the  Chair 
of  Peter.  Whether  confirmation  of  the  election  belonged  to  the 
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Emperor  as  a  right  cannot  be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
he  took  it  upon  himself  to  interpose  in  case  of  disagreement,  and  the 
Popes  notified  the  election  to  him.  Court  interference  was  even 
determined  and  fixed.  The  Pope-elect  was  not  to  receive  consecra¬ 
tion  before  the  Emperor's  confirmation  of  the  election  had  been 
received,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  denominated  Electus  futurusqne 
per  Dei  gratiam  hujus  apostolicae  sedis  antistes .* 

There  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  show  that  in  certain  cases  the 
Pope  had  the  power  of  determining  who  his  successor  was  to  be. 
The  desire  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scandalous  contentions, 
says  Darras,  led  Boniface  II  into  the  adoption  of  a  measure  more 
Zealous  than  prudent.  He  issued  a  decree  by  which  he  appointed 
his  own  successor,  in  the  person  of  the  deacon  Vigilius.  Such  a  step 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
numerous  canons,  which  forbid  the  Pope,  during  his  lifetime,  to 
bequeath  his  dignity  as  an  inheritance.  While  the  pontifical  election 
was  thus  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  secular  usurpation, 
it  was  equally  taken  from  the  Church.  Time  and  reflection  changed 
the  Pontiff's  views.  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  during  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Pope  recalled  his  decree  and  declared  it  annulled. 

Except,  then,  that  the  favour  or  the  opposition  of  the  Sovereign 
was  tolerated  or  submitted  to,  the  election  of  the  Pope  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  the  people,  having  lost  by  degrees  their 
right  of  voting,  might  show  their  approval  of  the  elect  merely  by 
acclamation. 

Bishops. — From  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  the  number  of 
bishops  grew  apace,  seeing  that,  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  there  were,  in  the  Roman  Empire  alone,  some  eighteen  hundred 
at  least.  Their  numbers,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  facilitating 
religious  service  at  a  time  when  parishes  were  but  in  a  state  of 
formation,  gave  the  Church  great  power  in  her  constant  wars  against 
heresy  by  enabling  her  quickly  to  rally  her  forces  wherever  or 
whenever  she  might  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  attack ;  yet  it  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages. 

In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  Episcopal  Elections,  formerly 
conducted  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  seem  to  have  gradually 
become  the  exclusive  work  of  the  clergy.  Only  to  the  more  influential 
citizens  was  sometimes  allowed  the  privilege  of  voicing  their  approval 
in  the  matter  of  choice.  But  the  elections  could  not  be  kept  clear  of 
Imperial  interference ;  and  although  the  canon  declares  null  **  the 
election  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  deacon,"  made  by  the 
secular  power,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  almost  always 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  who,  in  this  abuse  of  authority,  found 
the  means  of  exercising  no  small  influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  East. 

The  customary  Episcopal  Nominations  were  modified  by  the 
Council  of  Nice  (335),  which  decreed  that  at  least  three  bishops  of 

*  Cf.  Hedde,  Voi.  I,  p.  329,  and  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  540  sqq. 
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the  province  should  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop, 
and  that  his  appointment  should  be  notified  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
metropolitan*  The  aim  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  schisms  as  that  of  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  who,  being  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to 
serve  his  own  ends  had  appointed  and  consecrated,  merely  of  his 
own  authority,  a  number  of  suffragan  bishops.  Often,  too,  different 
sovereigns  have  gone  to  the  length  of  foisting  their  own  candidates 
on  the  electors,  or  even  directly  nominating  them  themselves ; 
but  such  bishops,  since  they  were  beholden  to  the  royal  authority 
for  their  dignity,  were  wanting  in  independence,  and  their  moral 
authority  was  naturally  weakened* 

The  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  took  complete  shape  during  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West* 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  held  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
other  Churches,  claiming  as  they  did  St  Peter  as  their  founder ; 
moreover,  the  Council  of  Nice  upheld  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  over  their  suffragan  bishops 
respectively*  But  it  was  not  long  before  Constantinople,  for  quite 
different  reasons,  claimed  a  like  pre-eminence. 

Soon  we  find  the  metropolitan  Sees  of  Apostolic  origin  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  later  origin,  and  thus  the  term  Patriarch  came 
to  be  restricted  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
Now,  as  ecclesiastical  division  followed  closely  on  the  lines  of  political 
division,  we  find  the  third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
reasoning  thus  :  Since  ancient  Rome  held  the  primacy  over  all  the 
other  Churches,  is  it  not  right  and  just  that  the  New  Rome  also 
possess  the  primatial  dignity  ?  At  first  this  was  held  by  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  as  a  mere  title,  but  gradually  its  authority  and 
influence  became  more  and  more  extended,  and  Constantinople 
was  destined  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a  patriarchate  in  more  than  in 
name.  The  opposition  of  Leo  I  to  the  title,  and  his  refusal  to  recog¬ 
nise  it  were  treated  as  but  of  little  moment*  Jerusalem,  too,  gradually 
rose  to  great  distinction.  She  later  received  a  primacy  of  honour, 
holding  jurisdiction  over  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
and  Arabia,  and  soon,  along  with  it,  the  title  Patriarch.  Thus  to 
the  three  ancient  patriarchates  were  eventually  added  two  others, 
the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  The 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  was,  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)/ 
declared  an  independent  province  with  Constantia  as  its  metropolitan 
See.  At  this  time  the  West,  where  the  barbarian  invasions  made  the 
formation  of  ecclesiastical  provinces  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible,  continued  to  recognise  one  only  Patriarch, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  primatial  and  patriarchal  authority 
consequently  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  West.  If  the  title  of 
Patriarch  was  sometimes  allowed  to  other  bishops,  it  was  merely  an 
honorary  distinction  and  died  with  them. 
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As  we  have  seen  above,  the  political  divisions  of  the  Empire  formed, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  division*  The  bishop 
of  the  metropolis,  or  chief  seat  of  a  province,  presided  over  the  other 
bishops  and  held  the  title  of  Metropolitan*  His  rights  and  duties 
were  numerous  and  regulated  by  special  laws.  It  was  for  him  to 
confirm  the  election  of  his  suffragans  and  consecrate  them ;  to 
convoke  and  preside  over  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  bishops  of  his  province*  In  those  countries  where 
a  Metropolitan  bore  the  title  of  Primate,  the  Primate  ranked  above 
the  other  Metropolitans* 

The  Patriarch,  whose  authority  extended  over  many  provinces, 
had  the  right  of  approving  the  appointment  of  his  metropolitans 
and  consecrating  them ;  he  received  appeals  from  them  and  from 
the  provincial  synods ;  he  convoked  Councils  and  presided  over 
them  ;  and  it  was  for  him  to  announce  ecclesiastical  laws  and  to  see 
to  their  due  observance. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  entire  episcopate,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  ever  stood  the  Supreme  Pontiff.*  In  his  single  person  he 
combined  the  Bishop,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Patriarch*  He  was 
the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church*  He  received  the  appeals  of  the 
Patriarchs  equally  with  those  of  the  simple  Bishops ;  he  confirmed 
them  in  their  authority,  and  protected  them  or  deposed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 

“  What  the  bishop  is  to  his  diocese,  of  which  he  is  the  centre  of 
authority  and  bond  of  union,"  says  Bishop  Ullathorne,  “  that,  in  a 
much  more  exalted  way,  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  to  the  Universal  Church 
of  both  Pastors  and  People.  For  it  is  through  our  communion  with 
Christ's  Vicar  that  we  are  all  one  in  Christ.  The  Apostolic  Pastor 
holds  directly  of  Christ,  the  bishops  hold  of  the  Apostolic  Pastor, 
the  clergy  hold  of  the  bishop,  the  laity  hold  of  the  bishop  with  his 
clergy.  Thus  the  unity  runs  in  beautiful  order  from  Christ  the 
Supreme  Fountain  of  Life,  through  the  loving  authority  imparted  to 
His  Vicar,  until  it  reaches  every  member  of  the  divinely  constituted 
co-operation,  through  which  the  Life  of  Grace  perpetually  flows." 

With  the  more  complete  organisation  of  the  hierarchy  coincides 
the  development  of  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  authority*  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  the  Church  became  free,  the  bishops 
stood  out  as  real  leaders.  In  proportion  as  the  Barbarians  advanced 
and  the  Roman  name  began  to  lose  its  prestige,  people  more  and  more 
sought  safety  in  the  Church,  and  implored  the  aid  and  protection  of 
the  bishops.  The  Bishop  was  the  father  of  the  people,  the  friend 
of  the  poor  and  of  those  whose  lot  was  one- of  hardship  and  suffering, 
the  man  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned.  He  was  to  practise  hos¬ 
pitality  and  was  even  required  at  regular  times  to  visit  the  imprisoned, 
and  so  prove  from  personal  knowledge  that  no  inhuman  treatment 
was  being  meted  out  to  them.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  he  was 
to  recommend  as  a  work  of  piety.  “  The  laws  of  the  world  recognise 


*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  542. 
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two  distinct  classes  of  human  beings,  the  law  of  God  knows  but  one  ; 
tyranny  alone  it  is,  not  nature,  that  has  made  this  division  in  the 
human  race/'  Often  the  Bishop  was  called  upon  to  act  as  judge. 
Both  cleric  and  lay  would,  of  their  own  accord,  bring  their  cases 
before  him  for  settlement,  since  they  relied  on  the  justice  of  his 
decision  more  than  on  that  of  the  secular  tribunals. 

But  to  the  episcopal  functions  especially  was  attached  the  duty 
of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Order  and  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  The  conferring  of  Holy  Orders  belonged,  ex  officio ,  to  the 
Bishop  alone. 

Bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  as  the  Pope  is  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  With  regard  to  the 
Bishops  there  is,  however,  this  distinction ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  is  confined  to  their  dioceses  ;  that  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
thus  restricted,  their  mission  was  to  “  all  nations."  But  even  the 
Apostles  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops,  whom  they  appointed 
to  districts  more  or  less  defined.  Thus,  St  Paul  left  his  disciple 
Titus  in  Crete,  and  empowered  him  to  appoint  Bishops  wherever 
they  might  be  needed  within  the  limits  of  the  island.  Gradually  the 
limits  of  each  diocese  became  more  definitely  fixed.* 

Priests  and  their  Parishes. — As  the  faith  spread  from  the  cities 
and  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  country  parishes  began  to  be 
formed,  it  became  necessary  to  send  priests  into  the  villages  with  a 
mission  from  their  bishop  to  serve  such  or  such  a  church,  with  some¬ 
what  restricted  powers,  but  with  powers  less  restricted  than  those 
of  a  priest  to  whose  care  was  entrusted  a  church  in  the  episcopal 
city,  where  the  bishop  himself  could,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
himself  carry  out  the  principal  functions  of  his  sacred  ministry. 

In  every  episcopal  city  was  an  Archpriest,  generally  the  senior 
priest  by  ordination,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  officiated  at 
certain  functions.  The  formation  of  rural  parishes  brought  with  it 
the  necessity  for  preaching  by  the  simple  priests.  Ordinarily  the 
bishop  alone  preached  before  the  assembled  clergy  and  laity. 

In  the  East  particularly  we  find  a  class  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
known  as  Chorepiscopi  (x«pa,  land,  country),  or  rural  bishops. 
Some  of  them  were  bishops  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  others 
were  but  simple  priests  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  distant 
or  rural  districts.  The  Chorepiscopus  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  diocese,  and  was  empowered  to  confer 
Minor  Orders.  When,  owing  to  the  spread  of  the  faith,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  diocese  became  too  much  for  one  person  to  carry  out 
effectively,  we  recognise  how  advantageous  such  an  institution  must 
have  proved.  The  institution  of  Chorepiscopi  was  comparatively 
but  short-lived. 

More  important  still,  at  this  early  period,  was  the  position  of 
Archdeacon.  He  received  his  appointment  from  the  bishop  and  was 
constantly  in  close  touch  with  him.  His  powers  were  considerable 

*  Cf.  Gilmartin,  Vol.  I,  p.  299. 
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and  extended  over  the  whole  diocese,  but  his  chief  work  was  the 
administration  of  the  temporalities  of  the  diocese*  He  was  generally 
a  man  of  eminent  natural  gifts,  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  bishop,  especially  at  Rome. 
His  position  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  bishop,  whom  he 
frequently  represented  at  Councils.  After  the  death  of  the  bishop  he 
administered  the  widowed  See,  and  was  often  chosen  to  succeed. 

As  the  work  of  the  bishop  became  more  extensive,  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  offices  had  to  be  created,  principally  in  the  East.  The  Economus 
(oIkcvo|xos),  or  Steward,  administered  the  Church  property.  In 
the  case  of  lawsuits,  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church  before  the  secular  tribunals  was  entrusted  to  the  Defensores. 
Notaries  were  appointed  to  draw  up  ecclesiastical  deeds,  which 
were  then  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Archivists.  The 
Cubicularii,  or  Syncelli,  were  the  counsellors,  advisers,  and 
domestic  chaplains  of  the  bishops.  The  care  of  the  sick  was  entrusted 
to  the  Parabolani.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  Deaconess 
gradually  fell  into  disuse  owing  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  infant 
baptisms,  and  the  fewness  of  adult  baptisms  which  hitherto  had 
required  their  services. 

The  Apocrisiarii  were  the  representatives  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  the  Exarchs  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

CHAPTER  LVI 

ORDINATION—  CLERICAL  CELIBACY— RIGHT 
OF  ASYLUM— CLERICAL  GARB 

Candidates  for  the  priesthood  usually  received  their  instruction 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  bishops,  whose  dwellings 
were  often  transformed  into  seminaries.  There  were,  moreover,  other 
theological  institutions,  and  the  monasteries,  famed  as  they  were 
for  piety,  became  equally  famous  as  seats  of  learning,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  education  of  the  clergy. 

The  minister  of  Ordination  was  the  bishop.  The  Major  Orders 
were  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  in  the  Latin  Church  from  the  ninth  century, 
was  added  the  anointing  with  chrism.  In  the  ordination  of  a  priest, 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  made  not  only  by  the  bishop,  but  by 
the  assistant  priests  as  well.  Deacons  also  were  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  the  Lesser  Clergy  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  ensigns  or  instruments  of  their  office. 

Slaves  were  not  to  receive  ordination ;  but  the  prohibition  was 
removed  on  their  receiving  their  freedom.  Ordination  was  also 
withheld  from  one  belonging  to  an  heretical  sect,  from  one  guilty 
of  any  great  crime,  or  from  one  labouring  under  a  bodily  deformity. 

It  was  forbidden  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  except  for  a 
grave  cause,  to  leave  the  Church  to  which  they  had  been  ordained, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  another. 

As  regards  clerical  celibacy,  the  former  practice  still  remained 
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in  force  in  the  East,  i.e.,  after  receiving  Major  Orders,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  marry,  but  a  marriage  contracted  before  was  allowed  to 
remain  good*  By  the  Council  in  Trullo  (692),  bishops  were  bound 
to  a  life  of  continence,  a  custom  in  general  observance  even  before 
that  time. 

A  stricter  rule  was  followed  in  the  West.  Several  synods  declared 
deposed  all  such  as,  after  receiving  Major  Orders,  continued  to  live 
in  the  married  state  ;  and  later  such  orders  were  absolutely  refused 
to  married  persons.  The  same  restriction  was  imposed  by  Leo  I 
on  sub-deacons,  and  this  ordinance  was  renewed  by  several  synods. 
With  regard  to  the  inferior  clerics,  different  regulations  were  in 
vogue  at  different  times,  and  variations,  too,  existed  in  different 
Churches. 

Clerical  Privileges. — Certain  immunities  from  taxation  and 
other  privileges  granted  to  the  clergy  induced  many  to  enter  their 
ranks  from  selfish  and  unworthy  motives ;  hence  Constantine’s 
reason  for  prohibiting  the  rich  from  receiving  Holy  Orders.  Theo¬ 
dosius  allowed  them  to  join  the  clerical  state  on  condition  that  they 
first  of  all  renounced  all  claim  to  their  patrimony ;  but  later  still, 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  all  such  clerical  immunity  was  abolished, 
equal  freedom  in  this  respect  was  granted  also  to  the  rich. 

It  was  often  the  case  that  clerics  had  to  work  for  their  livelihood 
when  their  personal  means  did  not  suffice.  They  might  exercise  a 
profession,  or  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  or  other  manual  work, 
but  to  engage  in  commerce,  though  at  first  allowed,  was  later  for¬ 
bidden,  as  was  also  the  laying  out  of  money  at  interest. 

The  Right  of  Asylum. — This  right,  which  at  first  was  attached 
to  the  heathen  temples,  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Churches 
and  was  later  extended  to  the  environments  of  the  Church  as  well. 
The  Church  jealously  guarded  this  privilege ;  yet,  to  prevent  the 
criminal  from  escaping  altogether  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes, 
she  attached  to  it  certain  restrictions.  By  making  it  unlawful  to 
drag  from  the  church  one  pursued  for  some  crime,  a  hasty  or  unjust 
judgement,  or  personal  vengeance  could  often  be  thus  averted. 

Clerical  Garb  and  Sacred  Vestments. — The  civil  dress  of  the 
clergy  was  at  first  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  the  decently  dressed 
laic  ;  but  the  use  of  the  liturgical  vestments  of  the  priest  and  other 
ministers  for  sacred  functions  would  seem  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  44  Ecclesiastical  vestments,  of  which  priest  and  other 
ministers  make  use,  in  order  to  offer  divine  worship  to  God  with  all 
the  respect  that  it  deserves,  ought  to  be  decent  and  blessed,  and,  as 
such,  none  should  make  use  of  them  but  Priests  and  others  devoted  to 
the  holy  ministry.”*  And  again,  St  Jerome  (342-420) :  44  A  divine 
religion  has  one  dress  for  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  and  another  for 
common  use.”  But  the  vestments  in  which  the  Priest  now  appears 
at  the  Altar — amice,  alb,  girdle,  maniple,  and  stole — and  the 
ornaments  of  the  Deacon  and  sub-Deacon,  as  well  as  the  extra  orna- 

*  Quoted  by  Gaume,  Vol.  IV,  p.  118,  from  Eusebius. 
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ments  reserved  for  the  Bishop,  have  grown  with  the  Church  and  did 
not  originally  take  the  shape  and  form  in  which  we  see  them  to-day. 

CHAPTER  LVII 

BAPTISM— CONFIRMATION— COMMUNION- 
INCENSE— LIGHTS 

The  catechumenate  for  the  adult  convert  still  continued  in  vogue 
as  a  preparation  for  baptism.  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret,  too,  was 
maintained,  but  disappeared  in  proportion  as  Christianity  spread, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  died  out  altogether  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  with  the  disappearance  of  paganism  and  of  pagan  cult.* 
About  this  time,  also,  infant  baptism  was  becoming  more  general, 
and  the  times  for  conferring  the  sacrament,  which  hitherto  had  been 
generally  confined  to  Easter  and  Pentecost,  were  extended  to  other 
feasts,  particularly  the  Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  feast  of  St 
John  the  Baptist. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  times  was  that  of  deferring 
baptism  till  one  was  well  advanced  in  life,  or,  in  many  cases,  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Those  who  acted  thus  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  better  intentioned,  that  they  might  have  a  greater  chance 
of  dying  in  their  baptismal  innocence ;  others,  thinking  to  have  an 
easy  time  of  it  in  life,  purposely  deferred  their  baptism  to  the  last, 
well  knowing  that  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  would  exact  of  them 
works  of  satisfaction  by  no  means  agreeable  to  human  nature.  Still 
a  third  class  put  off  till  they  had  attained  the  years  of  our  Saviour 
at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  and,  like  Him,  chose  to  be  baptised  in 
the  Jordan. 

In  the  Western  Church  particularly,  many  of  the  Fathers  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Baptism  of  Desire  was  equal  in  effect  to  ordinary 
baptism,  while  others,  especially  in  the  East,  held  that  martyrdom, 
or  the  Baptism  of  Blood,  alone,  apart  from  the  sacrament  itself,  had 
the  value  of  true  baptism. 

It  was  still  customary  to  administer  Confirmation  immediately 
after  baptism.  This  was  done  by  the  bishop,  but  if  under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  the  sacrament  were  administered  by  a  priest, 
it  must  be  with  chrism  blessed  by  a  bishop.  Confirmation  could  be 
received  but  once.  If  conferred  by  a  heretic,  its  validity,  like  that 
of  baptism,  must  be  judged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  heresy. 

As  time  went  on,  the  distinction  between  the  Mass  of  the  Cate¬ 
chumens  and  that  of  the  faithful  became  less  strict,  and,  about  the 
seventh  century,  disappeared  altogether,  a  change  brought  about  by 
the  now  general  practice  of  infant  baptism  and  the  modification  of 
public  canonical  penances. 

Communion,  as  before,  was  given  during  the  Mass  and  under  both 
species.  The  bishop  placed  the  consecrated  bread  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  faithful,  the  deacon  presented  the  chalice  ;  but  it  became  the 
custom  in  Rome,  during  the  sixth  century,  to  receive  the  species  of 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  579. 
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bread  in  the  mouth.  To  the  words :  Corpus  Christi,  or  Corpus 
Domini  custodiat  animam  tuam,  Calix  Vitae ,  Sanguis  Christi,  the 
faithful  replied  :  Amen.  When  Communion  was  given  apart  from 
the  Mass,  it  was  given  under  one  species  alone. 

Daily  Communion  was  the  general  custom  of  the  Church  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  but  from  the  sixth  century  we  find  that  even 
the  most  fervent  communicated  but  once  a  week,  on  Sundays,  while 
many  confined  themselves  to  receiving  but  once  a  year.  Again  and 
again  the  bishops  tried  to  restore  the  fervour  and  devotion  of  earlier 
days,  but  were  no  more  successful  than  in  their  attempt  to  remedy 
the  abuse  of  deferred  baptisms. 

The  prayers  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  were  longer  at  this 
period  than  during  the  earlier  centuries,  and  were  destined  to  still 
further  development.  The  use  of  incense,  so  common  in  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies,  as  in  that  of  heathen  worship,  found  a  place,  during  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  Christian  liturgy. 

As  the  early  Christians  were  so  often  forced  to  shun  the  light  of 
day  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  so  were  they  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  use  of  lamps  and  torches  to  guide  their  steps,  and  to 
throw  light  on  the  religious  ceremonies  practised  there.  Even  when 
wax-tapers  and  lamps  were  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
shedding  light  on  the  night  service,  or  scattering  the  gloom  of  the 
catacombs,  they  still  continued  to  find  a  use,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  worship  of  God  and  His  saints,  and  in  adding  solemnity  to 
the  festival.  The  sight  of  them,  moreover,  would  naturally  tend  to 
carry  the  minds  of  the  faithful  back  to  the  days  of  persecution,  and 
fill  their  hearts  v/ith  gratitude  for  their  happier  lot. 

CHAPTER  LVIII 

FESTIVALS — SAINT  S — RELICS — IMAGES — 
PROCESSIONS — S  UR  VE  Y 

Though  but  few  during  the  days  of  persecution,  the  ecclesiastical 
festivals  began  to  multiply  rapidly  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
the  Church,  and  became  of  obligation  even  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  three  in  honour  of  our  Saviour, 
viz.,  the  Circumcision  and  the  Ascension,  with  the  latter  of  which  was 
generally  associated  a  procession,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  proceed¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  His  Apostles,  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  on  the  morning  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  four  most  ancient  feasts  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  had  their 
origin  in  the  Eastern  Church.  They  were  the  Purification,  with 
which  is  joined  the  Presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and 
which  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Annunciation, 
the  Assumption,  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  So 
intimately  are  the  feasts  of  the  Purification  and  the  Annunciation 
connected  with  our  Divine  Redeemer  that,  at  first,  they  were  regarded 
as  feasts  in  His  honour. 
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The  feasts  of  the  Martyrs  were  celebrated  among  the  very  earliest* 
Originally  each  particular  Church  celebrated  its  own  particular 
martyrs,  but  soon  we  find  feasts  generally  established  in  honour  of  the 
Nativity ,  and  of  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  St  Stephen,  and 
of  SS  Peter  and  Paul. 

After  being  taught  to  honour  God  and  to  pray  to  Him,  we  are  next 
taught  to  honour  the  Saints  and  implore  their  intercession,  because 
by  doing  so  we  honour  God  Himself  in  those  whom  He  has  glorified. 
We  give  them  an  inferior  honour  or  worship  which  is  their  due,  but 
the  Catholic  never  confuses  this  with  that  divine  honour  or  worship 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.  He  honours  them  only  as  the  servants 
and  special  friends  of  God,  a  practice  which  might  be  said  to  be 
as  old  as  the  Church  itself. 

The  greatest  honour,  after  God,  is  given  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  Fathers  praise  her,  and  have  written  innumerable  treatises 
and  homilies  in  her  praise ;  she  is  celebrated  in  art,  in  inscriptions, 
in  images,  and  in  temples  raised  to  her  honour.  We  have  witnessed 
the  unbounded  joy  of  the  Ephesians  when  they  heard  that  the  heresy 
of  Nestorius  had  been  condemned,  and  that  the  title  “  Mother  of 
God  ”  had  been  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  Council.  Indeed 
the  cathedral  of  Ephesus  in  which  the  Council  was  held  was  dedicated 
to  Holy  Mary.  But  with  equal  zeal  the  Church  condemned  all  such 
idolatrous  worship  as  was  paid  to  Mary  by  such  as  the  Collyridians 
(KoXXvpa,  a  cake),  who  called  themselves  priestesses  of  Mary,  and 
offered  to  her  a  sacrifice  of  cakes. 

Besides  the  devotion  paid  to  Mary,  due  honour  was  given  to  the 
Angels  and  the  Saints.  Three  angels  especially  became  the  object  of 
popular  devotion,  viz.,  St  Michael,  St  Gabriel,  and  St  Raphael, 
who  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  guardian  of  the 
Church. 

Devotion  to  the  martyrs  became  more  pronounced  during  the 
fourth  century,  but  was  still  practised  either  at  their  tomb,  or  at  the 
place  which  marked  their  sufferings.  Confessors  of  the  faith,  or 
those  who  had  survived  their  sufferings  on  its  behalf,  were  the  object 
of  great  respect  and  reverence  ;  and  we  read  how  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  would  invite  to  his  palace  the  holy  bishop  Paphnutius,  one 
of  whose  eyes  had  been  plucked  out  during  the  recent  persecutions, 
and  how  he  reverently  kissed  the  empty  socket.  Inscriptions  found 
in  the  catacombs,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  times,  tell  us  of  the 
devotion  paid  to  the  saints  and  the  confidence  placed  in  their  inter¬ 
cession  by  the  faithful. 

The  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  also  became  objects  of  great  veneration,  the  most  precious  being 
that  of  the  true  Cross  discovered  by  St  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  in  the  year  326.  The  places  also  in  which  He  lived, 
and  which  were  made  sacred  by  His  presence  and  works,  were  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  faithful. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  that  veneration  paid  to  images 
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made  but  little  progress  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  lived  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pagans ;  but  during  the  fourth  century,  when  such  an 
obstacle  no  longer  stood  in  the  way,  churches  were  commonly  adorned 
with  rich  pictures  and  other  representations  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saints,  or  of  scenes  representing  certain 
mysteries  of  religion*  Not  only  has  such  devotion  always  found  a 
place  in  Catholic  worship,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  said 
to  partake  of  idolatry,  nothing  that  is  not  altogether  in  keeping  with 
religion.  The  honour  we  pay  to  images  is  relative,  not  absolute . 
When,  therefore,  we  pray  before  an  image  of  our  Lord,  or  His  saints, 
we  pray  to  our  Lord  and  to  His  saints  whom  these  images  represent, 
and  to  whom  the  honour  is  referred. 

It  was  the  veneration  paid  to  relics  that  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  holy  places.  Palestine  especially,  the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  continued  to  attract  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  and 
so,  too,  the  tombs  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  almost  every  country  converted  to  Christianity  had  its 
place  or  places  of  pilgrimage. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  also  manifested  itself  in  processions . 
There  was  a  time,  as  in  the  days  of  persecution,  when  these  could 
not  take  place  openly,  but  no  sooner  did  the  day  of  freedom  dawn 
for  Christianity  than  they  were  resorted  to  as  a  public  expression 
of  great  joy,  as  a  means  of  showing  gratitude  to  God  for  some  great 
benefit,  or  to  implore  the  protection  of  heaven  in  times  of  sorrow  and 
calamity.  The  spirit  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  conducted,  differed  but  little  from  what  we  see 
them  to  be  in  our  own  days. 

A  short  Survey  of  the  Period. — A  considerable  increase  in  the 
external  development,  but  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  primitive  fer¬ 
vour  within,  distinguish  the  Church  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  later 
centuries  from  that  of  the  first  three. 

Paganism  is  now  definitely  overthrown.  By  dealing  out  death 
for  three  hundred  years  on  the  innocent  and  unarmed,  on  those  who 
were  powerful  enough  to  retaliate  had  they  but  so  willed,  but 
refused  to  do  so,  it  succeeded  only  in  bringing  about  its  own 
destruction. 

In  Christianity  breathed  the  Spirit  that  was  44  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth/'  From  this  time,  power  was  wielded  in  a  more  humane 
spirit  and  with  greater  justice,  since  those  who  held  it  came  to  realise 
that  they  also  must  one  day  give  an  account  of  their  use  of  it  before 
an  unerring  Judge.  The  family  was  henceforth  to  enjoy  a  holy 
freedom  in  which  purity,  honour,  and  respect  were  to  be  its  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics.  The  individual  comes  into  possession  of 
that  dignity  which  by  right  belongs  to  him,  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  divine  origin  and  his  immortal  destiny. 

And  yet  shadows  are  not  wanting  to  the  picture.  With  regard 
to  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians,  the  Church  is  the  field  in  which 
the  good  seed  springs  up  intermingled  with  cockle,  and  both;' are 
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suffered  to  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  for  side  by  side  with  those 
who  at  this  period  were  leading  an  ideal  Christian  life,  we  find  many 
who  were  Christians  only  in  name.  Thus  it  was  that  Christian 
life  lost  in  intensity  much  of  what  on  the  surface  it  seemed  to  have 
gained*  If  believers  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  before,  they 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  the  fervour  of  their  immediate  predecessors* 
Doubtless,  theoretical  faith  had  lost  nothing,  nor  could  it  lose  any¬ 
thing,  of  its  original  integrity  and  purity.  Without  suffering  the 
slightest  fundamental  change,  it  was  more  definite  in  language,  as 
well  as  more  clear  and  concise,  owing  to  its  constant  struggle  against 
heresy.  But  practical  faith,  the  true  spirit  of  faith,  heroism  in  virtue, 
are  generally  no  longer  what  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
brilliant  exceptions.  Clerics  there  were  in  plenty  who  had  no  voca¬ 
tion,  avaricious  and  worldly  ;  monks  who  were  religious  only  in  the 
habit  they  wore  and  in  name ;  many  professed  believers  in  Christ¬ 
ianity  were  little  more  than  pagans  in  their  lives,  whose  only  religion 
consisted  in  its  exterior  practice ;  false  Christians  who,  on  the 
Christian  festivals,  filled  the  churches  just  as  the  pagans  did  the 
theatres.  They  are  the  tares  amid  the  good  grain  in  the  Father's 
field  ;  they  are  shades  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  black 
night  of  paganism,  and  which  do  not  prevent  our  recognising  in 
the  general  picture  of  Christian  life  the  pencil  of  the  Divine  artist.* 

*  Cf.  Marion,  Vol.  I,  p.  596. 
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MIDDLE  PERIOD 

THE  First  Period,  says  Darras,*  had  been  to  the  Church  as 
a  baptism  of  blood*  All  the  strength  of  a  society  powerful 
by  its  victories — by  the  splendour  of  a  civilisation  which 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  Augustan  age — by  the 
glories  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  arts — all  were 
combined  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ*  The  struggle,  pro¬ 
longed  through  three  centuries,  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church,  which,  with  Constantine,  was  elevated  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  To  the 
combats  with  tormentors  succeeded  combats  against  errors,  false 
doctrines,  heresies*  The  right  of  the  Church  to  live  was  no  longer 
disputed ;  her  possession  of  the  truth  was  now  to  be  contested. 
This  new  era  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  her 
triumph  over  her  persecutors  opens  with  the  elevation  of  St  Sylvester 
to  the  papal  throne  (314)* 

Fourth  Century  a.d. 

St  Sylvester  I* — It  was  with  the  consent  of  St  Sylvester  314-335 
that  Constantine  convoked  the  First  (Ecumenical 
Council,  that  of  Nice  (325),  which  condemned  the 
Arian  heresy.  He  was  represented  at  the  Council  by 
his  legates  and  confirmed  its  decrees*  In  his  reign, 
also,  St  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  discovered 
the  true  Cross  and  holy  Tomb  of  our  Lord  (326). 

St  Sylvester  is  the  first  Pope  represented  as  crowned 
with  the  tiara. 

St  Mark. — This  Pope  reigned  but  a  few  months,  viz.,  -336 
from  January  to  October. 

St  Julius  I. — During  the  violent  struggles  with  the  337-352 
Arians,  Julius  vigorously  defended  St  Athanasius  and 
other  orthodox  bishops  oppressed  by  them.  In  the 
person  of  his  legates,  too,  he  presided  over  the  Council 
of  Sardica  (343),  which  was  called  together  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  brought  by  the  Arians  against 
Athanasius  and  the  other  bishops.  It  was  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  pontificate  that  Constantine  died 
after  receiving  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Eusebius, 

Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

*  Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 
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Liberius. — This  Pope  had  much  to  endure  from  the 
Arians  and  from  the  Emperor  Constantius  on  account 
of  his  firmness  in  defending  the  Nicene  decrees*  He 
was  even  exiled  to  Berea,  in  Thrace,  and  Felix,  an 
archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  intruded  in  his 
stead.  The  antipope  governed  the  Roman  Church 
from  355,  but  was  expelled  by  the  Romans  on  the 
return  of  Liberius  from  exile  in  358.  The  story  of  the 
supposed  lapse  of  Liberius  into  the  Arian  heresy  has 
already  been  told. 

St  Damasus  I. — Damasus  was  the  greatest  Pope  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  raised  Rome  to  a  state  of  great 
magnificence,  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other 
for  the  preservation  of  the  catacombs.  His  name  will 
ever  remain  famous,  too,  for  the  many  inscriptions, 
composed  by  himself,  which  adorn  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs.  For  his  secretary  he  chose  St  Jerome,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  task  of  producing  a  corrected 
version  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

St  Siricius. — Siricius  will  be  remembered  for  the  first 
complete  papal  decretals  recognised  as  authentic.  He 
restored  the  basilica  of  St  Paul  which,  in  1823,  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Fifth  Century 

St  Anastasius  I. — He  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  the 
priests  should  stand,  with  heads  inclined,  during  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel  by  the  deacon,  to  show  that  they 
were  servants  ever  ready  to  carry  out  its  bidding.  St 
Jerome  calls  him  **  a  man  of  very  rich  poverty  and 
apostolic  zeal.” 

St  Innocent  L — Innocent  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Popes.  He  showed  his  love  of  justice  by 
vigorously  defending  the  cause  of  St  John  Chrysostom 
who  had  been  unjustly  deposed  from  the  See  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  When  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy  and 
were  threatening  Rome,  the  Pope  urged  the  Emperor 
Honorius  to  treat  for  peace  with  Alaric.  He  con¬ 
demned  both  Pelagius  and  Celestius  for  their  out¬ 
rageous  doctrines  on  original  sin,  free  will,  and  divine 
grace. 

St  Zosimus. — In  his  famous  Epistola  T ractatoria,  Zosimus 
maintained  the  decision  of  the  African  bishops  against 
Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  then  residing  at  Ravenna, 
sentence  of  banishment  against  these  heretics. 
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St  Boniface  L — For  a  time  (418-419),  Boniface  found 
himself  opposed  by  the  antipope  Eulalius,  till,  in  the 
end,  Eulalius  was  banished  by  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
He  had  also  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  over 
the  churches  of  Illyria,  which  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  bent  on  separating  from  Roman 
jurisdiction. 

St  Celestine  I. — Pelagianism,  driven  from  Italy,  sought 
refuge  in  Britain.  It  was  Celestine  who  sent  St 
Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  repress  the  heresy  in  that  country ;  and 
later,  St  Palladius  and  St  Patrick  to  win  over  to  the 
faith  the  people  of  Ireland. 

St  Sixtus  III. — At  this  time  John,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  was  inclined  to  the  Nestorians,  refused  Com¬ 
munion  with  St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but, 
by  the  good  offices  of  Sixtus,  the  schism  was  ended, 
and  a  happy  reconciliation  effected. 

St  Leo  I,  the  Great. — Leo  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Popes.  His  meeting  with  Attila,  whom  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Italy  (452), 
must  have  had  its  influence  on  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world ;  and  though  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
Genseric  from  pillaging  Rome  (455),  yet  he  saved  the 
city  from  destruction  and  its  inhabitants  from  outrage. 
We  have  seen  how  he  condemned  the  false  Council 
of  Ephesus,  known  in  history  as  the  Latrocinium  or 
Robber  Council ,  and  convoked  the  General  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  at  which  he  presided  in  the  person  of  his 
legates,  and  at  which  his  dogmatic  epistle  to  Flavian, 
explaining  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the 
definition  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Council.  His 
place  in  history,  however,  says  Hedde,  consists 
chiefly  in  this,  that  during  the  critical  days  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  and  the 
struggle  against  heresy  in  the  East,  he  vigorously 
maintained  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  Church. 

St  Hilary. — Hilary  did  much  for  the  embellishment  of 
Rome,  and  displayed  great  magnificence  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  churches ;  he  was,  moreover,  the  founder 
of  the  Vatican  library.  Thus,  says  Darras,  papal 
vigilance  opened  a  repository  for  the  treasures  of 
intellect,  during  a  period  when  its  existence  was 
threatened  for  centuries  by  barbarian  invasions. 
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“  Hilary,”  says  Bury, “  by  his  contempt  of  riches  and 
the  greatness  of  his  enterprises,  shines  among  the 
most  sublime  pontiffs.” 

St  Simplicius. — Simplicius  was  Pope  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476).  The  Church,  says 
Darras,  against  which  the  Empire  had  struggled  for 
three  centuries,  now  stood  erect  amid  the  ruins,  to 
console  the  conquered  and  to  civilise  the  conquerors. 

St  Felix  II  (III). — In  484,  Felix  excommunicated 
Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  real  author 
of  the  first  schism  that,  for  thirty-five  years,  divided 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches. 

St  Gelasius  I. — Gelasius  is  said  to  have  abolished  the 
pagan  festival  Lupercalia,  and  to  have  instituted  in  its 
stead  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
At  a  Council  held  in  Rome  (494)  he  determined  the 
Canon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments, 
what  Books  were  received  by  the  Church,  and  what 
Books  were  apocryphal. 

St  Anastasius  II. — Anastasius  declared  that  Baptism 
and  Orders  conferred  by  an  excommunicated  or  sus¬ 
pended  bishop  were  nevertheless  valid.  When  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  wife 
Clotilda,  received  baptism,  Anastasius  sent  him  his 
fatherly  congratulations. 

Sixth  Century 

St  Symmachus. — On  the  very  day  on  which  Symmachus 
was  chosen  Pope,  Festus,  a  Roman  senator,  caused 
the  election  of  the  antipope  Laurentius.  This  double 
election  was  the  cause  of  bitter  party  quarrels.  King 
Theodoric,  having  been  appealed  to,  gave  his  decision 
in  favour  of  Symmachus,  on  the  ground  that,  not  only 
was  he  the  first  elected,  but  that  he  had  received  more 
votes  than  his  opponent. 

St  Hormisdas. — Probably  the  most  important  event  in 
the  reign  of  this  Pontiff  was  the  healing  of  the 
Acacian  schism  after  it  had  lasted  thirty-five  years. 
This  happy  event  was  sealed  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
profession  of  faith — the  Formula  of  Pope  Hormisdas — 
which  received  the  signatures  not  only  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Eastern  bishops,  but  that 
of  the  Emperor  himself. 
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St  John  I. — Shortly  after  his  election,  John  was  called 
to  Ravenna  by  King  Theodoric,  and,  at  his  request, 
undertook  a  mission  to  Constantinople  on  behalf  of  the 
Arians.  This  was  the  first  visit  of  a  Pope  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  magnificent  was  the  reception  he 
met  with*  The  whole  population  is  said  to  have 
gone  out  to  meet  him  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  the  Emperor  rendered  him  the  homage  he 
would  have  paid  to  St  Peter  himself.  John  crowned 
Justin  at  Constantinople,  but,  on  his  way  back  to 
Rome,  was  imprisoned  by  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  died. 

St  Felix  III  (IV). — Bent  on  influencing  the  Papal 
elections,  Theodoric  indicated  his  choice  in  the  case 
of  Felix.  The  Roman  clergy  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  accede  to  the  king's  demand,  but  after  a  time 
consented  to  elect  Felix,  whom  they  considered  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour,  yet  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  for  the  future  Papal  elections  must  be 
free. 

Boniface  II. — On  the  very  day  of  his  election,  a  faction 
disputed  his  claim,  and  chose  as  antipope  one  named 
Dioscorus,  whose  death,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  left 
Boniface  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  dignity.  At 
a  Synod  held  at  Rome,  Boniface  named  his  own 
successor  in  the  person  of  the  deacon  Vigilius,  but 
afterwards  annulled  the  decree. 

John  II. — This  Pope  was  the  first  to  change  his  name  at 
the  time  of  his  election  from  Mercury  to  John  ;  yet 
his  example  was  not  followed  till  Octavian,  in  956, 
took  the  title  of  John  XII. 

St  Agapetus  I. — Agapetus,  obliged  by  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Goths,  went  to  Constantinople  to  try  to  prevail 
on  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  recall  his  army  from 
Sicily,  sent  under  the  command  of  Belisarius  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Italy ;  but  the  Emperor  failed  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father.  Agapetus 
then  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters.  He 
refused  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Anthymus,  a 
Monophysite,  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  and 
named  in  his  stead  Mennas,  whom  he  himself  con¬ 
secrated  with  great  solemnity.  Agapetus  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  home,  but,  seized  with  a  sudden  illness, 
he  died  at  Constantinople. 
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St  Sylverius. — Sylverius  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  536-538 
influence  of  Theodatus,  king  of  the  Goths,  though 
later  he  was  regularly  elected.  The  Empress 
Theodora,  bent  on  revenging  the  slight  given  to  her 
favourite  Anthymus,  found  a  ready  tool  in  the  person 
of  Vigilius,  the  same  Vigilius  whom  Boniface  II  had 
named  as  his  successor,  and  at  this  time  resident 
as  apocrisiarius,  or  political  agent,  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  Vigilius  was  proclaimed  Pope  by 
Belisarius  in  place  of  Sylverius,  who  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Palmeria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
hunger.  Vigilius  was  then  recognised  by  the  clergy. 

Vigilius. — Vigilius,  now  the  lawful  Pope,  showed  great  538-555 
earnestness  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Anthymus, 
and  in  the  fidelity  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office.  Called  to  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  he  complied  with  the  request,  but  was 
forcibly  detained  there  for  many  years.  Calling  at 
Syracuse  on  the  way  to  Rome,  he  died  there  in  555. 

Pelagius  I. — Pelagius,  chosen  probably  through  the  favour  555-560 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  had  a  reign  fraught  with 
difficulties.  To  begin  with,  the  Roman  populace,  in 
violent  tumults,  refused  their  allegiance  and  in  this 
were  joined  by  many  of  the  nobler  citizens  as  well  as 
by  the  clergy.  The  right  claimed  by  Justinian  of 
confirming  the  election  of  the  new  Pope  was  also 
maintained  by  his  successors. 

John  III. — It  was  in  the  reign  of  John  that  the  Lombards,  560-574 
under  Alboin,  invaded  Italy,  and  established  their 
capital  at  Pavia.  Their  ravages  wTere  a  source  of  great 
affliction  to  the  country  and  the  Church.  The 
Eastern  Emperors  henceforth  had  to  govern  what 
remained  to  them  of  Italy  by  officers  called  Exarchs, 
who  resided  at  Ravenna. 

Benedict  I. — Two  great  afflictions  embittered  the  reign  574-578 
of  this  Pontiff,  viz.,  famine  and  the  scourge  of  the 
Lombards. 

Pelagius  II. — In  the  election  of  this  Pope,  Rome,  578-590 
threatened  by  the  Lombards,  could  not  wait  for  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Exarch  could  defend  Ravenna.  The  Lombards 
plundered  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  and  drove  the 
monks  to  seek  refuge  in  Rome. 
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St  Gregory  I,  the  Great. — The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  590-604 
the  Great  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  He  was  great  as  a  saint, 
as  a  scholar,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  bishop.  The  son  of 
a  Roman  Senator,  he  was  born  in  the  year  540.  In 
572  we  find  him  praetor  of  the  city,  but,  recognising 
the  call  of  God  to  higher  things,  he  resigned  his 
position,  and  devoted  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  to  other  works  of  charity.  In  Sicily  he  is  said 
to  have  founded  six  monasteries,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  one  on  the  Ccelian  Hill  in  Rome,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  and  in  which  he  himself  took 
the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  On  his  return  from 
Constantinople,  to  which  city  he  had  been  sent  as 
Papal  legate,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  both  by  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  Rome — though  much  against 
his  will — to  fill  the  Chair  of  St  Peter,  but  recently 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pelagius  II.  At  the 
time  of  his  elevation  Italy  was  a  prey  to  many 
calamities.  In  the  North  were  the  ravages  of  the 
fierce  Lombards,  in  the  South  it  was  threatened 
by  invasion,  while  Rome  itself  was  fast  being  de¬ 
populated  by  the  scourge  of  a  plague.  After  in  vain 
trying  every  human  means  to  stop  the  onward  course 
of  the  plague,  Gregory  placed  himself  and  his  people 
entirely  under  Our  Lady's  protection.  Processions 
were  organised  in  her  honour,  prayers  for  her  help 
arose  without  intermission,  when  suddenly,  as  though 
by  a  miracle,  the  scourge  ceased,  and,  as  a  standing 
memorial  of  his  gratitude,  Gregory  ordered  the 
insertion  of  the  Regina  Coeli,  laetare  in  the  Chants  of 
the  Church.  A  beautiful  story  in  connection  with 
this  event  has  come  down  to  us,  viz.,  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  plague  was  checked  in  its  onward 
course,  there  appeared  over  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian 
an  angel  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword.  From 
that  time  this  mausoleum  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  to-day  an  angel  in  bronze 
surmounts  the  noble  edifice.  To  Gregory's  labours 
we  owe  the  conversion  of  the  Arian  Lombards  ;  and 
to  him  also,  through  St  Augustine  and  his  monks,  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  With  justice  is  he 
styled,  as  well  as  St  Augustine,  England's  apostle. 

We  find  Gregory  negotiating  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Lombards,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  that  his  position 
was  not  unlike  that  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  even 
before  the  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  The  Pope  was  ever  regarded  as  the  father 
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and  protector  of  his  people*  In  Constantinople  we 
find  him  opposing  the  presumption  of  the  Patriarch, 

John  the  Faster,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  title  of 
(Ecumenical,  or  Universal,  Patriarch.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  John's  arrogance,  Gregory  was  content 
with  the  humble  title  of  **  Servus  servorum  Dei,"  a 
title  the  Popes  have  made  their  own  even  down  to 
our  own  day. 

Seventh  Century 

Sabinianus. — The  reign  of  Sabinianus  was  short  and  604-605 
uneventful.  For  some  four  or  five  years  he  had  been 
the  apocrisiarius  of  St  Gregory  to  the  Emperor 
Maurice. 

Boniface  III. — Boniface  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  607- 
Phocas  to  decree  that  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  alone  be¬ 
longed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  head  of  all  the  Churches. 

St  Boniface  IV. — To  Boniface  was  assigned  the  famous  608-614 
Pantheon  which  he  consecrated  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  holy  martyrs. 

St  Deusdedit. — His  piety  and  his  charity  towards  the  615-618 
sick  and  the  poor  were  remarkable.  One  day  he  is 
said  to  have  met  a  leper  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek, 
and,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Pontiff,  the  leper 
was  cured. 

Boniface  V. — This  Pope  will  be  remembered  for  his  619-625 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  It  wras 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  that  occurred  the 
flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (622),  a 
flight  probably  more  celebrated  in  history  than  the 
greatest  victory.  It  even  served  the  Moslems  as  an 
era  from  which  to  date  their  annals  as  the  Christian 
era  is  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Honorius  I. — This  Pope  also  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  625-638 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  the  news  of  the  conversion  of 
Edwin,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  a  letter  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  which  the  Pope  exhorts 
Edwin  to  be  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  faith.  It  was 
Honorius,  too,  who  sent  into  Britain  St  Birinus  who 
had  the  joy  of  baptising  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Fie  also  strove  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Churches  in  regard  to  the  time  for 
celebrating  Easter.  The  Monothelites  were  a  great 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  Honorius. 
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Severinus* — After  the  death  of  Honorius  the  Papal  See 
was  vacant  for  a  year  and  a  half,  as  the  Emperor 
would  not  ratify  the  election,  and  Severinus  himself 
reigned  but  a  few  months* 

John  IV* — John  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  Bishops  on 
the  subject  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  found 
fault  with  them  for  not  submitting  fully  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Nice*  At  the  same  time  he  entreated 
the  faithful  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  heresies  of 
Pelagius,  which  had  broken  out  afresh  and  were  a 
menace  to  the  faith* 

Theodore  I. — Theodore  and  his  successor  St  Martin  I 
formally  condemned  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type  (twos) 
or  Formulary  of  the  Emperor,  which  forbade  all 
disputation  between  the  Orthodox  Catholics  and  the 
Monothelites  on  the  subject  of  the  Two  Wills  in 
Christ* 

St  Martin  I. — For  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  Constans  II,  the  Pope  was  forcibly  seized 
and  carried  off  from  Rome  a  prisoner  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  eventually,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
suffering,  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr* 

Eugenius  I* — To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a  Monothelite 
into  the  Chair  of  Peter,  the  Roman  clergy,  with  the 
consent  of  St  Martin  and  during  his  lifetime,  chose 
Eugenius  to  govern  the  Church* 

St  Vitalian. — During  the  Pontificate  of  Vitalian,  the 
Emperor  Constans  II  resolved  to  abandon  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  order  to  expel  the  Lombards  from 
Italy  and  establish  himself  at  Rome,  which,  hence¬ 
forth,  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Empire  ;  but  his  wild 
plan  came  to  naught.  It  was  Vitalian  who  appointed 
Theodore  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  With  Theodore 
came  the  Abbot  Hadrian,  as  well  as  the  saintly  and 
learned  Benedict  Biscop  who  established  the 
monastery  of  Monkwearmouth. 

Adeodatus. — Adeodatus  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
Pope  to  employ  in  his  letters  the  formula  44  Salutem 
et  apostolicam  benedictionem.” 

Donus* — Nothing  of  great  consequence  is  to  be  related  of 
this  Pope. 

St  Agatho* — The  Fathers  at  the  Sixth  General  Council, 
held  at  Constantinople,  after  listening  with  respect  to 
the  reading  of  the  letter  from  the  Pope,  declared  that 
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**  Peter  had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Agatho.”  It  was 
to  St  Agatho  that  St  Wilfrid  of  York  appealed  against 
the  action  of  King  Egfrid  of  Northumbria  and  St 
Theodore  of  Canterbury* 

St  Leo  II. — A  keen  lover  of  music,  Leo  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  Gregorian  chants,  and  to  have  regulated 
the  different  modes  of  intoning  the  hymns.  He  also 
instituted  the  kiss  of  peace  at  the  Mass. 

St  Benedict  II. — **  The  political  position  of  the  Popes,” 
says  Birkhauser,  **  since  the  pontificate  of  Agatho, 
became  extremely  difficult  and  embarrassing.  They 
were  obliged  to  struggle  constantly  with  civil  princes 
for  the  recognition  of  their  spiritual  supremacy,  as 
well  as  for  their  temporal  rights  and  independence. 
On  the  one  side,  the  warlike  Lombards,  aiming  at 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  constantly  harassed  Rome  and 
menaced  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  meddlesome  and  despotic  Byzantine 
Emperors,  though  unable  to  protect  their  own 
dominions  in  Italy,  pretended  to  an  all-commanding 
voice,  even  in  spiritual  matters.  ♦  .  .”  The  situation 
of  the  Popes  was  the  more  perilous  as  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy  was  raging  bitterly  at  the  same  time. 
Although,  in  his  love  for  Benedict,  the  Emperor 
Constantine  IV  decreed  that  the  election  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  should  not  henceforth  require  the 
Emperor's  confirmation,  yet  the  old  abuse  was 
renewed  by  his  son  and  successor,  Justinian  II,  who 
extended  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  the  right  of 
confirming  the  election. 

John  V. — John  was  elected  and  consecrated  without 
waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Emperor  or  the 
Exarch. 

Conon. — Conon  was  forced  to  seek  the  confirmation  of 
his  election  from  the  Exarch.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  John  V,  two  different  factions  in  Rome  each 
elected  an  antipope.  Paschal  and  Theodore.  Conon's 
election  helped  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues,  which, 
however,  were  carried  on  into  the  reign  of  his 
successor. 

St  Sergius  I. — Sergius  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to 
all  the  canons  of  the  Quinisextile  Council  in  Trullo, 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  II,  and  for  his 
temerity  was  ordered  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to 
Constantinople.  Zachary,  the  Imperial  officer  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  tyrannical 
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command,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  whole 
populace  up  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  pastor, 
and  it  was  only  by  seeking  refuge  with  the  Pope  that 
Zachary's  life  was  saved*  The  unworthy  treatment  of 
Pope  St  Martin  still  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Romans*  It  was  Sergius  who  consecrated  St  Willi- 
brord  Archbishop  of  the  Western  Frisians* 

Eighth  Century 

John  VI* — From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the 
power  of  the  Exarchs  began  to  decline  and  that  of  the 
Popes  to  increase.  No  sooner  was  John  securely 
seated  on  the  Papal  throne  than  the  Emperor  sent  the 
Exarch  Theophylact  to  Rome  to  compel  the  Pope's 
adhesion  to  some  unjust  measure  ;  but  the  Romans, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Sergius,  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  Imperial  envoy  had  he  not  been  protected 
by  the  Pope.  In  a  Council  held  at  Rome  (703),  John 
gave  judgement  in  favour  of  St  Wilfrid  of  York  who, 
in  692,  had  been  unjustly  deposed  and  appealed  to 
Rome.  When  the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento  had 
invaded  Campagnia  and  carried  off  many  captives, 
not  only  did  the  Pope  induce  him  to  withdraw  into 
his  own  territory,  but  himself  ransomed  the  prisoners. 

John  VII. — The  Emperor  Justinian  II  sent  to  John  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  for  his  approval,  but 
John  returned  the  documents  unread  because  the 
Council  had  been  assembled  without  reference  to  the 
Pope  or  his  legates. 

Sisinnius. — The  reign  of  Sisinnius  was  remarkably  short, 
lasting  as  it  did  but  twenty  days. 

Constantine. — Although  Justinian  could  not  but  show 
his  indignation  that  the  canons  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo  had  not  been  approved  of  at  Rome,  yet  he  went 
so  far  as  to  entreat  Constantine  to  visit  him  at 
Byzantium.  The  Pope  complied  with  the  Imperial 
request,  and  was  received  in  a  style  of  great  magnifi¬ 
cence  by  the  Emperor,  who  even  commanded  his 
officers  to  pay  the  same  honours  to  the  Pope  as  to 
himself.  Constantine  agreed  to  accept  such  acts  of 
the  Council  as  were  in  agreement  with  the  decrees  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  but  rejected  the  others.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  brought  to  a  close  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  Philippicus  Bardanes,  the  assassin  and 
successor  of  Justinian,  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
Monothelism,  but  met  with  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Constantine. 
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St  Gregory  IL — Gregory  was  a  man  of  solid  virtue,  great  715-73 
learning,  and  firm  courage  ;  one  whose  administrative 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order*  He  was  indeed  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  great  namesake,  St  Gregory  I* 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  Pontificate  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city.  Although 
Italy  was  still  a  prey  to  the  Lombards,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  revival  of  monastic  discipline  in  the 
Peninsula  and  restored  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  a  century  and  a 
half  before.  Its  re-establishment  took  place  in  the 
year  718,  and  from  that  time  the  rule  of  the  great  St 
Benedict  received  a  new  impetus.  As  England  owed 
her  conversion  through  St  Augustine  to  St  Gregory  I, 
so  might  Germany  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  a  like 
blessing  through  St  Boniface  to  St  Gregory  II,  since 
it  was  Gregory  who  consecrated  as  bishop  our  own 
Winfrid  (Boniface),  and  sent  him  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Germans,  whose  apostle  he  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come.  The  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  726,  com¬ 
menced  his  fatal  war  on  images  by  publishing  an  edict 
requiring  the  immediate  removal  of  crucifixes  and 
statues  as  well  as  all  pictures  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  from  all  churches  and  public  places.  This  was 
the  origin  of  Iconoclasm,  a  heresy  which  was  to 
harass  the  Church  for  1 18  years.  St  John  Damascene, 
the  greatest  theologian  of  his  day,  was  the  champion 
whom  God  raised  up  to  oppose  it  in  the  East,  while  in 
the  West,  Gregory  opposed  it  with  all  the  force  he 
could  command.  Leo,  burning  with  rage  against  the 
Pope,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  so  powerful  an 
opponent  even  by  a  contemplated  crime ;  but  the 
Romans  and  the  Italians  rallied  around  Gregory  and 
routed  the  Imperial  troops  sent  to  seize  his  person. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  cruel  persecution,  Gregory  did 
not  swerve  in  his  respect  for  the  Imperial  power  and 
authority,  and  when  the  people  were  ready  to  free 
themselves  once  for  all  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Isaurian,  Gregory  used  all  his  influence  to  appease 
them  and  to  keep  them  loyal  to  their  temporal 
sovereign,  at  a  time  when  they  were  resolved  on 
electing  a  new  Emperor.  When  the  Lombard  king, 
Luitprand,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor, 
threatened  the  Holy  City,  Gregory  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  as  another  Leo  the  Great  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  Lombard,  over-awed  by  the  com¬ 
manding  and  venerable  presence  of  the  holy  Pontiff, 
cast  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  unbuckling  his  armour 
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and  taking  off  his  rich  crown,  he  placed  them  as  an  a.d. 
offering  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  The  Saracens  at 
this  time  were  harassing  the  Empire,  but  the  Emperor, 

**  less  a  warrior  than  an  advocate  of  bad  theology,  was 
more  concerned  about  the  resistance  of  the  Pope  than 
about  the  progress  the  enemy  was  making  around  his 
capital.”  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian  was,  without  knowing  it,  laying  the 
foundations  of  two  far-reaching  events,  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  and  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  was  destined  to  act  as  a  check  on  the 
folly  and  tyrannical  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  Through 
long-continued  anxiety  Gregory's  health  broke  down, 
and  he  died  in  731. 

St  Gregory  III. — Gregory,  like  his  predecessor,  set  731 -741 
himself  vigorously  to  oppose  the  Emperor  Leo  in  his 
attempt  to  force  Iconoclasm  on  the  faithful.  It  was 
while  Gregory  was  Pope  that  the  Franks,  under 
Charles  Martel,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Saracens  at  Tours  in  732  and  saved  Western  Europe 
from  that  baneful  scourge.  Pressed  by  the  Greeks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Lombards  on  the  other, 

Gregory,  in  739,  sought  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel 
against  the  Lombard  Luitprand  who  had  again 
invaded  Roman  territory  and  was  then  besieging  Rome. 

Although  Gregory  sent  repeated  entreaties,  Charles 
did  not  come  in  person  to  his  assistance,  but  sent  an 
embassy  to  Luitprand  which  seemed  to  have  its  effect, 
for  soon  after  we  find  the  Lombard  raising  the  siege. 

St  Zachary. — For  some  years  the  Lombards  had  741-752 
occupied  four  towns  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Rome, 
but,  at  the  request  of  Zachary,  they  were  restored. 

When  Luitprand  died  in  744,  the  throne  fell  to  Rachis. 

While  this  prince  was  besieging  Perugia  he  was 
visited  by  the  Pope  in  person,  and  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  holy  Pontiff  that 
he  not  only  desisted  from  the  siege,  but  resigned  his 
kingship  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  became  a  monk.  Pepin  the  Short, 
son  of  Charles  Martel  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens 
at  Tours,  was  declared  by  Zachary  as  entitled  to  the 
title  of  king  since  he  wielded  the  authority  of  one  who 
was  only  king  in  name.  Pepin  was  consequently 
crowned  by  St  Boniface  in  752. 

Stephen  II. — On  the  death  of  Zachary,  Stephen  II  was  752 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  but  as  he  died  three  days  after 
his  election,  and  before  consecration,  by  many  he  is 
not  regarded  as  Pope. 
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Stephen  IIL — Stephen,  abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  and 
powerless  against  the  Lombards  under  Aistulf,  went 
to  the  court  of  Pepin  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Franks*  Pepin  received  him  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  exalted  position,  and  promised  his  co-operation ; 
and  when  he  found  that  his  negotiations  with  Aistulf 
were  fruitless,  he  directed  his  expeditions  against  him* 
In  these  he  succeeded  in  compelling  Aistulf  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Exarchate  and  restore  the  cities  he  had 
taken  from  the  Roman  Church.  Forthwith,  by  a 
solemn  deed  which,  together  with  keys  of  the  re¬ 
covered  cities,  he  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter, 
Pepin  donated  to  the  Papal  See  the  cities  and  territory 
rescued  by  his  valour*  This  celebrated  donation  of 
Pepin ,  in  756,  was  the  origin  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  from  this  time  the  Pope  was  regarded, 
and  was  in  reality,  an  independent  temporal  prince* 
On  the  death  of  Aistulf,  this  same  year,  Rachis,  who 
had  previously  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Aistulf,  now  disputed  the  succession  with 
Desiderius,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  with  the  support 
of  the  Romans,  became  king* 

St  Paul  I. — Paul  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding  Pope* 
He  wrote  to  Pepin  urging  him  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  Desiderius  to  restore  the  property  still  held 
by  him  belonging  to  the  Church.  He  did  all  in  his 
power,  too,  to  induce  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Copronicus  to  abandon  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  into  Gaul.  Con¬ 
stantine  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  even  cruelly 
treated  the  Pope's  legates  sent  to  him. 

Stephen  IV. — When  the  time  came  for  electing  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Paul,  the  Duke  Nepi  and  the  king  of  the 
Lombards  brought  forward  each  an  antipope;  but 
during  the  confusion  which  followed,  the  Romans 
succeeded  in  duly  electing  and  consecrating  Stephen* 
Stephen  was  happy  in  securing  the  support  and  good¬ 
will  of  Charles  (Charlemagne)  and  Carloman  who,  in 
768,  succeeded  their  father  Pepin. 

Hadrian  I. — During  the  first  year  of  Hadrian’s  pontificate 
Charlemagne  became  sole  ruler  over  the  Franks*  As 
Desiderius  still  continued  to  make  incursions  into  the 
Roman  territory,  Hadrian  called  in  the  aid  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  who,  in  774,  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  rule. 
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and  himself  took  the  title  of  King  of  Lombardy*  He 
confirmed  the  donation  made  by  his  father  Pepin,  and 
even  enlarged  it  by  further  grants* 

Ninth  Century 

St  Leo  III* — Leo  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of  the 
Confession  of  St  Peter  together  with  the  Roman 
standard  as  tokens  of  Charlemagne's  protectorate  over 
the  tomb  of  St  Peter  and  the  States  of  the  Church* 
At  the  request  of  Leo,  Charlemagne,  in  800,  came  to 
Rome  to  quell  a  rebellion  that  had  arisen  there,  and  in 
which  the  Pope's  life  was  in  jeopardy.  On  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  whilst  Charlemagne  was  kneeling  in 
prayer  before  the  Confession  of  St  Peter,  the  Pope 
placed  the  Imperial  crown  upon  his  head  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  Emperor*  Leo's  action  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  the  people ;  and  thus  in  the  person 
of  Charlemagne  an  Emperor  of  the  West  again  appears 
after  a  lapse  of  324  years.  Thus  were  the  Greeks 
deprived  of  the  last  title  of  sovereignty  which,  till 
then,  they  had  held  in  Italy.  Charlemagne's  corona¬ 
tion  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  the  close  union 
that  existed  between  the  Papacy  and  the  new  Empire, 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  that  more  or  less  ever 
existed  between  the  East  and  the  West* 

% 

Stephen  V. — Stephen  reigned  but  seven  months.  He  re¬ 
quired  the  Romans  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  (the  mild),  son  of  Charlemagne, 
and  himself  crowned  him  at  Rheims  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  diadem  which  he  took  with  him  to  Rheims  for 
that  purpose. 

Paschal  I. — Louis  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the 
Holy  See  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  In  822  he 
associated  with  himself  in  the  Empire  his  son  Lothaire, 
whom  he  declared  King  of  Italy.  Rome  at  this  time 
was  fast  becoming  a  prey  to  those  lawless  factions 
which  were  with  difficulty  kept  in  check  by  the 
Imperial  authority,  and  which  were  to  prove  so 
serious  a  disturbance  in  the  papal  elections. 

Eugenius  II* — The  disturbances  which  arose  over  the 
election  of  Eugenius  were  quelled  only  by  the  timely 
arrival  in  Rome  of  Lothaire.  A  decree  was  now 
passed  which  required  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
ambassadors  on  similar  occasions  that  their  authority 
might  prove  a  hindrance  to  such  scenes  of  tumult. 
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Valentine. — The  pontificate  of  the  Pope  lasted  but  forty  827 
days. 

Gregory  IV. — In  842,  the  Empress  Theodora,  as  regent  827-844 
for  her  son  Michael,  put  an  end  to  Iconoclasm  by 
reviving  the  veneration  of  images.  The  constant 
quarrels  in  the  Imperial  family  were  a  source  of  sorrow 
to  Gregory.  After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Mild,  his 
sons  fought  among  themselves,  and  ended  by  dividing 
the  Empire  left  by  Charlemagne  into  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

Sergius  II. — During  the  reign  of  Sergius  the  Saracens  844-847 
not  only  ravaged  southern  Italy  but  threatened  Rome 
itself.  It  was  Pope  Sergius  who  caused  to  be  erected 
the  Scala  Sancta  near  the  Lateran  Basilica.  The 
twenty-eight  stones  composing  it,  rendered  sacred  by 
our  Saviour's  mounting  them  as  he  was  conducted  to 
Pilate's  house,  were  brought  to  Rome  by  St  Helena, 
and  for  long  years  had  lain  concealed  in  that  basilica. 

Leo  IV. — Leo  repaired  the  fortresses  of  Rome  against  the  847-855 
Saracens  and  surrounded  the  Vatican  hill  with  walls 
and  towers,  thus  founding  what  is  known  as  the 
44  Leonine  City."  Alfred  of  England,  known  later  as 
Alfred  the  Great,  came  when  a  boy  to  Rome  with  his 
father  Ethelwulf,  and  was  anointed  king  by  Leo,  who 
also  stood  god-father  to  him  in  Confirmation. 

Benedict  III. — It  is  between  the  reign  of  Leo  and  855-858 
Benedict  that  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  pretended  Popess  Joan  is  placed.  Now  Leo  died 
in  September  855,  and  in  October  of  that  same  year 
we  find  an  act  published  by  Benedict  with  reference 
to  the  Abbey  of  Corbie.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  find 
space  for  the  years  of  the  fabulous  Joan's  reign.  The 
story  itself  is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary 
writer,  nor  does  it  make  its  appearance  till  well-nigh 
four  centuries  after  the  event.  Most  Protestant 
writers  discard  this  story,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  it  is  that  Photius,  who 
was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  857,  and  whose 
hatred  for  Rome  and  the  Papacy  was  intense,  makes 
no  reference  whatever  to  such  a  fable.  It  was  even 
during  Benedict's  reign  that  he  intruded  himself  into 
the  See  of  Constantinople  and  became  responsible  for 
the  schism  which  was  to  divide  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Churches. 

St  Nicholas  the  Great. — “  The  inflexible  firmness  of  858-867 
Nicholas  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See 
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against  arrogant  metropolitans ;  his  championship 
of  oppressed  innocence  against  royal  tyranny ;  and 
his  heroic  character  and  magnanimity  in  times  of  peril 
and  affliction,  won  for  Nicholas  the  surname  of  Great. 
Three  important  events  signalised  his  pontificate, — 
the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  schism  (through  Photius) ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King  Lothaire  from 
his  Queen  Theutberga  ;  and  the  successful  assertion 
of  papal  supremacy  over  presumptuous  prelates/'  * 
With  St  Gregory  and  St  Leo,  Nicholas  ranks  amongst 
the  greatest  of  the  Popes.  We  have  had  an  example 
of  his  courage  in  his  defence  of  Ignatius,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  whom  Bardas  Caesar  deposed  in 
favour  of  the  intruder  Photius. 

Hadrian  II. — Hadrian  made  it  his  aim  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  noble  example  left  him  by  his 
predecessor. 

John  VIII. — The  Saracens,  who  had  gained  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  at  this  time  (876) 
threatening  Rome  itself.  In  his  dire  straits,  John 
appealed  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Bald  who,  but  the  year 
before,  he  had  crowned  Emperor ;  but,  finding  no 
help  coming  from  that  quarter,  he  was  compelled 
to  make  peace  with  the  enemy  by  the  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  John  received  ambassadors  from 
Basil,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  deceived  by 
Photius,  had  reinstated  the  arch-plotter.  Deceived 
by  reports,  and  without  waiting  to  inquire  into  their 
truth,  John  agreed  to  re-establish  Photius  in  his  See, 
but  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  never  carried 
out.  John,  later,  punished  the  legates  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  deceived.  In  881,  John  placed  the 
Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  the  Fat,  who, 
once  again,  ruled  the  whole  territory  that  had  been 
subject  to  Charlemagne.  Charles,  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  was  deposed  by  his  own 
people  on  account  of  his  incompetence  as  a  ruler. 

Marinus  I. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  Marinus  was  to 
excommunicate  Photius.  Marinus  sent  a  relic  of  the 
true  Cross  to  our  own  king,  Alfred  the  Great.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Marinus  that  the  Saracens 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Hadrian  III. — Though  requested  by  Basil,  the  Emperor, 
to  remove  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Photius,  Hadrian  remained  obdurate. 

*  See  Birkhauser,  p.  292. 
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Stephen  VI, — With  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VI,  the  885-891 
Philosopher,  Stephen  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Photian  schism,  Photius,  in  891,  ended  his  days  in 
the  monastery  to  which  he  had  been  confined.  The 
revival  of  the  schism  under  the  Patriarch,  Michael 
Cerularius  (1043-1059),  was  to  prove  a  lasting  one. 

Formosus. — Formosus  secretly  invited  Arnulf,  King  of  891-896 
Germany,  to  come  to  Rome  to  help  in  the  repression 
of  a  party  that  had  arisen  against  him,  and  which 
was  headed  by  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto.  Arnulf 
responded  to  the  call,  and,  having  gained  the  upper 
hand,  was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope  in  896. 

Boniface  VI. — For  his  action  in  crowning  Arnulf,  896 
Formosus  won  the  hatred  of  the  Italians,  who  in¬ 
truded  Boniface  into  the  Pontifical  Chair.  His 
reign,  however,  lasted  but  fifteen  days. 

Stephen  VII. — Stephen  also  owed  his  election  to  party  896-897 
faction.  By  nature  he  was  cruel  and  vindictive,  and 
the  sworn  enemy  of  Formosus  and  Arnulf,  He  even 
went  so  far  in  his  rage  as  to  cause  the  body  of  For¬ 
mosus  to  be  exhumed  and  arraigned  before  a  Council 
held  in  Rome,  and  by  it  formally  condemned  and 
outraged.  So  enraged  were  the  people  by  the 
barbarity  of  his  act  that  they  had  him  cast  into  prison 
and  there  strangled.  The  character  of  Formosus  was 
re-established  by  many  of  his  successors. 

Romanus. — He  was  duly  elected  to  succeed  Stephen,  but  897 
died  after  a  short  reign  of  four  months. 

Theodore  II. — Theodore  died  within  a  month  of  his  897 
election. 

John  IX. — John  was  an  excellent  Pope.  He  did  all  in  his  898-900 
power  to  rectify  the  evils  of  his  day  and  to  secure  that 
the  rules  for  papal  elections  be  duly  observed. 
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Abdas,  Bishop  of  Susa,  74 
Abyssinia,  Christianity  in,  72, 
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Acephali,  99 

Adalbert,  St,  Bishop  of  Prague, 
64 

Adoptionism,  163 
Ad  Quercum,  104 
Aetius,  Deacon  of  Antioch,  23 
—  Roman  general,  29 
Aidan,  St,  42,  43 
Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
183 

Alaric,  leader  of  the  Goths,  26, 
27 

Alemanni,  the,  28 
Alleluia  Victory,  33 
Ambrose,  St,  8  ;  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  127 
Ammonius,  137 
Anglo-Saxons  converted,  36 
Ansgar,  St,  57 
Anthony,  St,  hermit,  135 
Anthropomorphists,  103 
Apollinarian  Heresy,  81 
Apollinarians,  13 
Appendix,  210 
Arbogastus,  8 
Arcadius,  10 
Arianism,  11-25 
Arians,  13 

Arius,  15  ;  tragic  death  of,  19 
Arles,  Council  of,  21,  84 
Armagh,  36 

Armenia,  Christianity  in,  76 
Asylum,  right  of,  203 
Ataulf,  succeeds  Alaric,  27 
Athanasian  Creed,  82 
Athanasius,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  1 18;  opposes  Arius, 
119 


Attila,  26  ;  and  Pope  Leo,  29 
Augustine,  St,  Apostle  of  Eng¬ 
land,  37 

—  St,  Bishop  of  Hippo  and 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  130 

Augustinians,  140 

Baptism,  205 

Barbarians,  invasion  of,  25 
invade  provinces,  28 
Bardas  Caesar,  174 
Basil,  St,  the  Great,  120 

—  the  Macedonian,  174 
Basilians,  140 
Bede,  Venerable,  50 
Belisarius,  General,  30 
Benedict,  Abbot,  149  ;  rule  of, 
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—  Biscop,  48,  49 
Berengarius,  heresy  of,  167 
Bertha,  Queen,  37 
Bishops,  199 

Bobbio,  monastery  of,  33 
Boethius,  31 

Bogoris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  62 
Bohemia,  Christianity  in,  63 
Boniface,  Roman  governor,  30 

—  St,  53  ;  crowns  Pepin,  183 
Borziwoi  and  Ludmilla,  63 
Britain,  33 

British  Isles,  32 
Bulgaria,  62,  173 
Bulgarians,  28 
Burgundians,  the,  28 
Byzantium,  3 

Cadwalla,  41,  43 
Oecilian,  82 
Caesaro-Papism,  79,  1 15 
Caledonia,  32 
Candida  Casa,  34 
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Carlovingians,  191-195 
Casimir,  King,  65 
Cassian,  John,  89  ;  146 
Cassiodorus,  31 
Celestine,  St,  33,  34,  35 
Cenobites,  135 
Chalcedon,  Council  of,  97 
Charlemagne,  186  ;  made  Em¬ 
peror,  186  ;  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  187 

Charles  Martel,  29  ;  battle  of 
Tours,  69 
Childeric,  28,  123 
Chorepiscopi,  202 
Chosroes,  persecution  under, 
75 

Chrysologus,  St  Peter,  95 
Chrysostom,  St  John,  103 ; 

Doctor  of  the  Church,  122 
ClRCUMCELLIONS,  84 
Clerical  celibacy,  203  ;  privi¬ 
leges,  204 ;  garb,  204 
Climacus,  St  John,  197 
Clotilda,  28 

Clovis,  founder  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  dynasty,  28 
Colman,  45,  46 
COLUMBA,  42 
COLUMBANUS,  32,  5 1 

Communion,  205 
Confirmation,  205 
Constans,  5 

Constantine,  professes  Christi¬ 
anity,  2 ;  baptised  by  Eusebius, 
4  ;  death  of,  4  ;  his  sons,  5 
Constantine  II,  5 
Constantine  Copronymus,  159 
Constantinople,  the  new 
capital,  3 

Constantius,  Emperor,  5 
Constitution,  107 
Continuity  Theory,  47 
Copts,  100 
CORMAN,  43 

Council  in  Trullo,  113, 170 
Crispus,  3 

Cross,  discovery  of  the,  4 ; 

restored,  75 
Cuthbert,  St,  44 


Cyril,  St,  of  Alexandria,  93  ; 

Doctor  of  the  Church,  124 
Cyril,  St,  of  Jerusalem,  119 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  Apostles 
of  the  Slavs,  60 
Cyrillic,  61 

Damascene,  St  John,  193 
David,  St,  Patron  of  Wales,  36 
Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  98 
Ditmar,  Bishop  of  Prague,  64 
Divine  Nature,  heresies  against, 
12 

Docetae,  the,  13 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  117 
Donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  178,  180,  181 
Donatist  Schism,  82 
Donatus,  83 
Druidism,  34 

Easter  Controversy  in  North¬ 
umbria,  44 
Ecthesis,  hi 
Edwin,  King,  39 
EPHRiEM,  St,  1 1 3,  125 
Ephesus,  Council  of,  93 
Epiphanius,  St,  124 
Ethelbert,  of  Kent,  37 
Eucharistic  Controversy,  167 
Eudoxia,  30 

Eudoxius,  Arian  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  8 

Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  23 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
15 ;  of  Nicomedia,  15 
—  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  1 18 
Eutychians,  14 
Eutychianism,  94 
Eucharistic  Controversy,  167 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  31 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  116 
Fausta,  3 
Festivals,  206 
Filioque  Controversy,  166 
Flavian,  St,  95 ;  Epistle  to,  96 
Franks,  the,  28 
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Fridolin,  St,  51 
Frisians,  conversion  of  the, 
52 

Frumentius  and  /Edesius,  72 
Fulda,  monastery  of,  55 

Gall,  St,  51 

Geisa,  Duke,  baptised,  65 
Genseric,  26  ;  and  Eudoxia,  30 
Germanus,  St,  of  Auxerre,  33, 
35>  147 

Germany,  Christianity  in,  53 
Gnesen,  65 

Goths,  the,  26 ;  cross  into 
Roman  territory,  27 
Gottschalk,  164 
Gratian,  Emperor,  8 
Greek  Fathers  and  Doctors, 
1 18;  Schism,  168,  Consum¬ 
mation  of,  176  ;  Writers,  195 
Greenland,  59 

Gregory  the  Great,  36;  the 
Illuminator,  76,  77 ;  Nazi- 
ansen,  121 ;  of  Nyssa,  122 

Hakon  the  Good,  58 
Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  57 
Helena,  St,  3 ;  and  the  true 
Cross,  3  ;  her  death,  4 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  33 
Henoticon,  the,  90 
Heraclius  and  the  true  Cross, 
75 

Heresies  and  the  Church,  115 
Heresy  and  Schism,  78 
Hermenegild,  27 
Hermits,  135 
Heruli,  the,  30 
Hevenfelth,  battle  of,  43 
Hierarchy  of  the  Church,  198, 
200 

Hilarion,  St.,  138 
Hilary,  St,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  127 
Hippo,  132 
Holystone,  41 

Holy  Synod,  66;  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  189 

Honoratus,  St.,  146 
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Honorius,  Emperor,  10;  Pope, 
no 

Hosius,  16 

Human  Nature,  heresies  against 
the,  13 

Hungarians  and  Christianity, 
165 

Huns,  the,  29 

Ibas,  106 
Iberia,  77 

Iceland,  receives  the  faith,  59 
Iconoclasm,  156 
Images,  208 

Incarnation,  doctrine  of,  12 
Incense,  205 

Irene,  Empress  Regent,  160 
Ireland,  34 
Islam,  68,  71 
Italian  Legend,  62 

Jacobites,  99 

Jerome,  St,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  129 

John  Chrysostom,  St,  122 
Jovian,  set  up  as  Emperor,  7 
Judicatum,  107 

Julian,  the  Apostate,  5 ;  at¬ 
tempts  to  rebuild  the  Temple, 
6  ;  death  of,  7 
Justinian,  Emperor,  114 

Kaaba,  Holy  House  of  Mecca,  67 
Koran,  the,  68,  69 

Laura,  155 

Latin  Fathers  and  Doctors, 
127 

Leo,  the  Great,  29,  30;  the 
Armenian,  162 

—  the  Great,  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  133 
Lerins,  35,  1 17 
Liberius,  Pope,  22 
Licinius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  2 
Lindisfarne,  43 
Lombards,  the,  31 
Luciferian  Schism,  80 
Lucilla,  82 
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Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
4 

— •  St,  the  Elder,  137 
Macedonian  Heresy,  81 
Mahomet,  66 

Mark,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  5 
Maronites,  1 13 
Martin,  St,  Pope,  111 
—  St,  of  Tours,  142 
Maserfield,  battle  of,  44 
Massilianism,  89 
Maximus,  chosen  Emperor  in 
Britain,  8  ;  Saint,  1 1 1 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  183 
Mecca,  66 
Medina,  68 

Meletian  Schism,  15,  18 
Mellitus,  Justus,  and  Paul- 

INUS,  38 

Mennas,  107 

Mercia,  Conversion  of,  44 
Meropius,  72 
Mesrob  of  Armenia,  77 
Metaphrastes,  Simon,  198 
Methodius,  St,  60 
Michael  I  and  Photius,  170 
Michael  II,  Emperor,  162 
Michael  Cerularius,  and  the 
Greek  Schism,  174 
Micislaus,  Duke,  64 
Milan,  Edict  of,  1  ;  Council 
of,  21 

Mohammedanism,  66 
Monastic  Life,  135 ;  in  the 
West,  142 
Monica,  St,  130 
Monophysism,  94 
Monophysites,  14  ;  present  day, 
100 

Monothelites,  14,  109 
Monte  Cassino,  152 
Moravian  Slavs,  60 

Nerses  of  Armenia,  77 
Nestorius  and  Nestorianism, 
14,  90 

Nice,  Councils  of,  16,  160 
Nicene  Creed,  17;  Fathers,  25, 
116 


Nicephorus,  197 
Nicholas,  Pope,  and  Photius, 
170 

Ninia,  St,  77 
Ninian,  St,  34 
Nitria,  monks  of,  103 
Northmen,  or  Normans,  59 
Northumbria,  conversion  of,  39 
Norway,  conversion  of,  58 

Odoacer,  leader  of  the  Heruli, 
30 ;  dethrones  Romulus 
Augustus,  30  ;  becomes  King 
of  Italy,  31 

Olaf  I,  and  II,  58,  59 
Olga,  princess,  66 
Optatus,  St,  85 
Ordination,  203 
Origenist  Controversy,  ioi 
Ostrogoths,  30 
Oswald,  St.,  42,  43 

Pacomius,  139 
Paganism,  decline  of,  8 
Palladius,  St,  34 
Patricians  of  Rome,  184 
Patrick,  St,  34 
Paulinus,  St,  40 
Pavia,  capture  of  by  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  31 
Pelagianism,  86 
Pelagius,  heresy  of,  33,  86 ;  and 
Caelestius,  86 
Penda  of  Mercia,  41,  44 
Pepin  receives  Pope  Stephen, 
184  ;  Donation  of,  185 
Persia,  Christianity  in,  73 
Peter  Chrysologus,  St,  134 
Photius,  170 ;  death  of,  176 ; 

writings  of,  197 
Picts,  the,  33 

Poland,  receives  the  faith,  64 
Popes  of  this  period,  210  sqq . 
Predestination  Controversy, 
165 

Priests  and  their  parishes,  202 
Primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  155 
Processions,  208 
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Proclus,  Bishop,  91 
Psellus,  Michael,  198 

PULCHERIA,  97 

Quini-Sext  Council,  113 

Reccared,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
27 

Relations  between  Pope  and 
Emperor,  190 
Relics,  207 
Religious  Life,  141 
Rimini,  Council  of,  24 
Robber-Synod,  96 
Rochester,  41,  48 
Roderick,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
27 

Rollo,  baptism  of,  60 
Roma  locuta  est,  87 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West, 
end  of,  10 

Romulus  Augustus,  10 
Rufinus,  102 
Russians,  the,  66 

Sabellianism,  15 
Sabites,  105 
Saints,  207 

Sapor  II,  persecution  under, 
74 

Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutes,  34 
Saxons,  Conversion  of,  56 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  conversion 
of,  41 

Scandinavia,  Christianity  in,  57 
Schism  in  the  West,  108 
Scotland,  34 
Scots,  32 

Scotus  Erigena,  165 
Semi-Arians,  17,  24 
Semi-Pelagians,  79,  88 
Serapis,  temple  of,  destroyed, 
9 

Sibylline  Books  destroyed,  10 
Simeon  Stylites,  St,  140 
Sirmium,  Symbols  of,  24 
Sketha,  monks  of,  103 
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Slavs,  60 

Sonna  or  Sunna,  72 

SOPHRONIUS,  St,  109 
Stephen,  St,  of  Hungary,  65 
Stilicho,  10 
Survey,  a  short,  208 
Sweden,  58 


Tagaste,  130 
Tara,  35 

Temporal  Power,  the,  179 
Thalia,  of  Arius,  16 
Theodelinda,  31 
Theodora,  170 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  31 

Theodore,  of  Canterbury,  48 ; 
of  Mopsuestia,  86,  90 ;  of 
Pharan,  109 

Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  126 
Theodosius,  Spanish  general,  8  ; 
the  Great,  9 ;  and  St  Am¬ 
brose,  10 

Theophylact,  198 
Thessalonica,  massacre  at,  9 
Three  Chapters,  106 
Trilinguists,  61 
Trinity,  the  Blessed,  11 
Type,  the,  hi 


Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  Goths, 
26 

Ursula,  St,  29 


Valens,  Emperor  of  the  East,  7, 

27 

Valentinian  I,  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  the  East,  7 ;  the 
Second,  8 
Vandals,  the,  30 
Verdun,  Treaty  of,  193 
Victor,  St,  monastery  of,  89 
Vigilius,  Pope,  ordered  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  107 
Visigoths,  27 
Vortigern,  33 
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Wenceslaus,  St,  63 
Western  Empire,  the  new,  188 

- the  old,  end  of,  10 

Whitby,  Synod  of,  45 
Wilfrid,  St,  at  Whitby,  45 ; 
Bishop  of  York,  48 ;  and 
King  Egfrid,  49 


Willibrord,  St,  and 
Frisians,  52 

Winifrid,  see  Boniface 
Yesid  II,  Calif,  157 
Zend-Avesta,  76 
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